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THE OUTLOOK. 


T is not to Mr. Lamar’s credit that almost his last 
act was thefeummary" dismissal of Mr. Lebarnes, 
long the law clerk ofthe General Land Office. Mr. 
Lobarnes has been, known for his vigorous resistance 
to the schemes of the land-grabbers. He has been 
for years in‘ thefoffice, and the testimony to his 
efficiency and the remarkable fullness of his acquaint- 
tance with our complicated land laws’ is;uniform and 
comes from men; ofall parties. He has been of 
special value in giving information to thore members 
of Oongress who have been most active in the en- 
deavor to .preserve.the public domain forthe public. 
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which requires for the good name both of Mr. Lamar 
and Mr. Vilas some public explanation. In our 
judgment, the President owes it to himself and tohis 
administration to see to it that either such an ex- 
planation is forthcoming or that Mr. Lobarnes is re- 
instated in the office which he has filled so acceptably 
and. in which he should be ‘loved for the enemies 
he has made.” 


It is clear that’ the Republican party is by no 
means entirely agreed on the question how the 
problem of reducing the accumulated surplus in the 
Treasury shall be solved. In the Union League Olub 
of New York the Oommittee on Political Reform pre 
sented last week a report upon this subject urging 
that it was wise to abolish the Internal Revenue 
Department of the United States altogether ; that is 
te say, to abolish all National taxes on whisky and 
tobacco, leaving taxation of the liquor traffic to the 
various States, aud urging higher taxes and the ap- 
plication of the money therefrom to defray the 
expense of pauperism and crime. The report elicited 
a vigorous discutsion, and finally it was laid on the 
table, to be called up at any time by the Committee 
on thirty days’ notice to the Club, The reports in 
the daily papers of the discussion are Very meager, 
and do not indicate any division of opinion on the 
question of protection to American industry. But 
itis very clear that the Republican party is, as a party, 
by no means agreed on paying for protection the 
price which will be involved in the entire abolition 
of the Internal Revenue Department. We presented 
last week the best argument that can be made for the 
abolition of the whisky tax, in the strong paper by 
Mrs. Foster. Wedo not think, however, it requires 
any farther answer than a simple statement of the 
fact that the abolition of this tax would reduce the 
cost of whisky from two dollars to twenty cents a 
gallon. We thiok it will be difficult to persuade any- 
unprejudiced reader that sach reduction would have 
no tendency to increase consumption. 


A deputation of merchants from the Schuylkill 
region have waited upon Mr. Oorbin and asked 
him to submit the question at issue between the 
Reading Company and the striking miners to arbi- 
tration. This Mr. Oorbin refuses todo. He declares, 
in the first place, that the striking miners will not 
abandon their strike unlees he concedes the de- 
mand of the striking railroad mer, and discharges 
the new men who have been employed and takes on 
the old men who have gone out. This he very 
justly declares he will not under avy circum:tances 
do. If he says truly that they require this, we hope 
he will stand to his decision, let it cost the company 
what it may. It is but just to the strikers to add 
that his assertion is denied by sonie among them who 
ought to know what is their purpose in this respect. 
Mr. Oorbin alsosays that there is nothing to.arbitrate 
between the Reading Company.and the miners ; that 
if they will return to what he calls their ‘‘alle- 
giance,” he will then consider any complaint they 
have.to make. So far as this point is concerned, an 








interested party in a quarrel rarely thinks there is 


anything to arbitrate. The fisherman of Gloucester 





men, representing thousands of laborers, cannot 
agree. The mills must lie idle, and the poor must 
pay double prices for their fuel, till these men fight 
their battle out. The law compels any individual 
to submit his claims to arbitration, whether he 
thinks there is anything to arbitrate or not ; he is 
noc allowed tosettle it by “‘ wager of battle.” Public 
opinion is rapidly coming to compel nations to sub- 
mit their contentions to arbitration. And the day 
has fully come when legislative enactment should 
put an end to such a fight as that now threatening 
not only the Schuylkill region, but all regions which 
it supplies with coal. A legislature which creates 
corporations and gives to them all their power 
should deny them the power to refuse to submit to 
an. impartial tribunal any question a3 to wages, 
hours of labor, or conditions of employment which 
may arise between them and its employees. In our 
judgment, the legislature should also incorporate 
the labor unions, which, if organized as capital is, 
would, like capital, be amenable to law, We concede 
that the application of law to these new conditions 
is one involved in great difficulty, but it is certainly 
one which calls for the best thought of the best 
legal minds of the country. And the general igno- 


‘Tance on the subject confessed to the New York 


‘‘ Herald” reporter by the majority of Oongress- 
men whom the ‘‘Herald” interviewed last week 
indicates that most of the men who ought tobe 
statesmen have studied the question very little. 





There is a good deal of speculation in Europe in 
regard to the aize of the army which Russia hag 
collected in Poland. Some reports place it as high 
as 400,v0) men, but this is undoubtedly an exagger- 
ation. No government would concentrate such a 
body of troops unless war were certain and imme- 
diate. It is probab’e that the Russian army on the 
frontier of Galicia. numbers about 200,000 men— 
amply large enough to excite the apprehensions of 
Austria. That these apprehensions are acute ‘a 
shown by the facf that all officers attached to Aas- 
trian regiments in Galicia have been ordered to jiin 
their regiments at once. A singular feature of the 
situation is the tranquilli'y of France in the face of 
these enormous preparations. Paris seems to be 
entirely out of the field of uncertainty and excite- 
ment. As a matter of fact, France would have 
small interest im such a eonflict as seems imminent 
until affairs were in such a shape that she could 
take advantage of Germany. In that event a sud- 
den awakening of interest might be looked for. 





The situation in Germany is, in some respects, an 
extremely painfal one. The German Court has been 
for a long time past the arena of the bitterest politi- 
cal intrigues, and Bismarck has had no small task 
on his hands in keeping the policy of the govern- 
ment under his own control. His position may be 
changed at any moment by the death of the Emperor 
or of the Orown Prince. The Emperor is evidently 
failing, the Orowa Prince is too much ont of health 
at the best to perform the active work of ruling the 
conniry in the event of the death of his father, and 
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Prince William is still an uncertain quantity. The 
Orown Prince has been urged to consent to the ap- 
pointment of a regent, and has very naturally de- 
clined to take this action. Ifa regent should be 
appointed, the choice will probably fall on Prince 
William, whose administration would undoubtedly 
be marked by very great changes. His mother, the 
Orown Princess, is, unquestionably, one of the ablest 
women in Europe, but the feeling against her at the 
German Oourt has always been strong, and has even 
assumed the most unscrupulous and contemptible 
forms. It would be of the utmost importance to her 
and to Germany that the Orown Prince should outlive 
his father long enough to become the actual Emperor 
of Germany, even if his reign were limited to a few 
months. 


It locks very much as if Italy had undertaken a 
very difficult piece of work in Abyssinia, and Russia 
is undoubtedly hoping that her resources will be so 
drawn upon that in the event of a war she could be of 
small assistance to Austria andGermany. The Eng- 
lish offer to mediate between the Italian Government 
and Abyssinia has been rejected by the Abyssinians, 
and the King declares his immovable resolution to 
expel the Italians from Massawa. He is now send- 
ing a force of men, numbering probably 25 000, to 
attack the Italian position. A similar spirit is 
manifested by the Italians, who are not only deter- 
mined to hold their own, but to avenge the slaughter 
of the gallant 400 who recently fell at the hands of 
the Abyssinians. A heavy reinforcement brings up 
the number of Italian troops in that country to about 
12,000. The Italians disclaim any purpose of con- 
quering the Abyssinians, but in the event of success 
they will undoubtedly impose conditions upon the 
country which will give them practical control of its 
trade. Abyssinia is not an easy country toconquer, 
as the English found out. 


The sugar-bounty » buse in Continental Europe has 
apparently received a death-blow. The present cheap- 
ness of sugar in our own country is in a certain 
measure due to the fact that the raising of beet-root 
and the making of sugar from it have for a long 
while been the favorite industries with all the 
European powers except England. This beet-root 
sugar industry, curiously enough, owes its origin to 
foreign warfare, and is perhaps the only economic 
blessing which ever proceeded from the abnormal 
price thus created. During the Napoleonic wars, when 
almost every port in Europe was, nominally at least, 
under blockade, the experiment of making sugar 
out of beet-root was made and proved successful. 
The process of mantfacturing was rapidly cheapened, 
and the industry quickly extended until it was able 
to wield a vast legislative influence. This influence 
was not always used with unselfish patriotism. The 
different powers vied with each other in stimulating 
the new industry to the utmost. Tariffs on imports 
were succeeded by bounties on exports. The bounty 
system was generally introduced somewhat on this 
wise: Most of the States, for fiscal reasons, imposed 
a tax upon beet-root. This of course made it neces 
sary for the sugar refiners to pay an increased price 
for their raw material. They could raise their home 
prices, but not their foreign prices. They according- 
ly asked that the taxes paid on the sugar exported 
should be refunded to them. As it was difficult to 
tell just how much in taxes had been paid, the esti- 
mate was always made liberal. Gradually, as new 
discoveries in sugar-making were made, it became 
possible to more than double the amount of sugar 
which could be extracted from the same amount of 
beet-root. In this way the rebate system became a 
bounty system. In Austria matters have come to such 
a pass that more is actually paid away in bounties upon 
the export of sugar than is raised by the entire sugar 
tax. One effect of these bounties is to make manu- 
facturers sell much more cheaply to foreign countries 
than to theirown. Yet no country dared single- 
handed todo away with the system, for its sugar 
refiners who exported could no longer compete with 
those in other nations who were supported by 
bounties. A conference was therefore summoned, 
and has resulted in the unanimous agreement that 
the sugar bounty system must be done away with. 
The only difficulty now in the way is that this agree- 
ment must be ratified by the legislation of each 
separate power. But the sentiment against the 
bounties is so strong that it is believed that the rati- 
fication can be obtained. 


The Scottish land question, as Mr. Ohamberlsin 
bow steadfastly insisted, is quite as fmportant ax the 
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Irish land question, and the wrongs of the Scottish 
** crofters ” are very much more flagrant than those 
of the victims of rackrent in Ireland. These 
Scottish wiongs date back a long way. Karl Marx, 
in his attempt to show that the larger part of private 
property had its origin in robbery and not in in- 
dustry, naturally took the great estates in the 
Scottish Highlands as his best example. The land 
originally belonged to the clan, and the title of the 
chief was merely that of trustee. When the High- 
lands had been civilized and the chiefs had become 
nobiemen, an act of Parliament was passed by which 
this title was changed from that of trustee to that of 
owner. From many of the estates the clansmen were 
evicted, and their holdings turned into sh2ep-walks. 
Those who were allowed to remain had to submit to 
whatever rent the owners or their agents saw fit to 


impose. Last year the first reform measure was j, 


taken. A commission was appointed to decide 
judicially what sum the Highland crofters ought to 
pay as tair rent. Their first report has just been 
made. Though the work is but fairly begun, the com- 
missioaoers have already decided eighteen hundred 
cases, affecting twenty-two estates. In all except one 
reductions of rent more or less sweeping have been 
ordered, and in all except three large arrears of rents 
have been ‘‘ expunged from the slates” of the land- 
lords. The average reduction of rents is thirty-one 
per cent., and the average cancellation of arrears is 
fifty-four per cent. In one instance the commis- 
sion found that the extortion had been so intclera- 
ble that they reduced the rental one-half and the 
arrears eighty-two per cent., leaving the tenants 
practically free from the obligations which their 
necessities had driven them to accept. One of the 
most notable instaices of reduction was upon the 
estates of arich lady who prided herzelf upon her phi- 


.lanthropy, and had in fact spent large sums of money 


among her tenants in benefaction. She was so con- 
fident that her course had always been a generous 
one that she appealed to the commission to judge 
between herself and her tenants. The upshot was 
that the commission ordered an abatement of twenty- 
eight per cent. in her rentals, and a deduction of 
sixty-eight per cent. from the nominal sum of 
arrears. The decision meant justice before charity. 
These wholesale reductions, of course, are very in- 
jurious to the interests of many innocent investors, 
greatly reducing the value of their property. But 
the principle upon which the commission proceeds is 
nevertheless a just one: the State cannot acknowl - 
edge that any class has a vested rignt in the per- 
petuation of a wrong. 


Mr. Goschen, the former Liberal, whose regard for 
vested rights has now trausformed him into a Tory, 
has just made his inaugural address as President of 
the Royal Statistical Society. He takes up the most 
interesting subject in the whole field of statistics, that 
of the diffasion of wealth. Mr. Goschen, being a 
Tory, is able to find many evidences of this ‘‘diffusion.” 
He sees nothing whatever to justify the assertion of 
the Liberals and Radicals that the wealth of society 
tends toward concentration. He compares the in- 
come tax statistics of 1886 with those of 1877, and 
finds an increase of 19} per cent. in the number 
of assessments for incomes under £1,000, and 
a decrease of nearly 2} per cent. in the num- 
ber of assessments for incomes above £1,000. 
Tarning to the joint stock companies, Mr. Goschen 
finds that among twelve of them which he selected 
at random the amount of capital has increased but 
25 per cent. in the last ten years, while the number 
of the stockholders has increased 72 per cent. He 
finds a few other facts, less striking than these, which 
seem to point in the same direction. From them Mr. 
Goschen very naturally draws the conclusion that 
the increased wealth of society is being more and 
more widely distributed, and that there is going on a 
process of ‘‘ automatic socialism ” which promises in- 
creased comfort to the many and increased stability 
to the social order. Before accepting, however, these 
very comforting conclusions, it is well for us to re- 
member that Mr. Goschen is a Tory, and that in sta- 
tistical discussions everything depends upon who 
selects the statistics. Professor Roscher’s examina- 
tion of the income tax returns in Great Britain con- 
vinces him that the large fortunes in that country 
are increasing most rapidly, both in number and 
size. As Professor Roscher is himself a Oonservative, 
his evidence on this point is more to be trusted than 
Mr. Goschen’s. The most deceptive statistics are 
often perfectly accurate as far as they go. It is pos- 
sible that during the present industrial depression 
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many merchants who formerly returned an income 
of more than £5,000 are now returning less, while the 
clerks and small tradesmen whose earnings have in- 
creased beyond £100 have not been able to conceal 
the increase. The tendency of clerks and tradesmen 
to invest in stock companies, instead of starting in- 


nothing regarding the distribution of property. It 
does indicate, however, that the day of individual en- 
terprise where each man makes or mara his own fort- 
une is over. In April, 1877, says Mr. Goschen, the 
capital of the joint-stock companies in Great Britain 
was £307,000,000. In April, 1887, it is £591,000,000. 
This is a fact worthy of more attention than those 
which Mr. Goschen has used to prove that society is 
doing well enough and would best ‘‘let well enough 
alone.” 


Professor Felix Adler has brought out a very old 
doctrine in a very new form in his sermon last San- 
‘day morning. He thus protested against the grow- 
ing faith of the nineteenth century that the Chris- 
tian religion is universal religion. We quote a 
paragraph : 

It is time to profit by experience. If the greatest 
masters of religious thought should come on earth and 
give their revelations to men, in one or two hundred years 
they would be dragged down and degraded and narrowed 
and distorted, leveled to the grade of the ignorant. Let 
us henceforth separate. Let us keep religion for the relig- 
ious, ard let us not make religion a common property. Let 
us guard religious truths and try to enhance them and 
preserve them from the contact of those who are not fit to 
.approach them.”’ 


Wedonot wish to do either Mr. Adler or Oal- 
vinism injustice when we say that it appears to us 
that Felix Adler haz turned Oalvinistic and adopted 
the doctrine of tlection—only he bases it, not upon 
Scripture text or @ priori reasoning, but on “ expe- 
rience.” There is thig in common between the 
Rationalist and the Oalvinist : both agree that relig- 
ion is for an elect few. We quote this latest apostle 
of a fading faith for the purpose of saying with em- 
phasis that we dissent as radially from Felix Adler's 
conclusion of experience a8 We do rom the Oalvin- 
ist’s conclusion from Scripture. We shall not enter 
on the argument in a paragraph, but we desire em 
phatically to affirm our faith that the religion of 
Jesus Ohrist is adapted to men of every character, 
quality, and degree—to the grade of the ignorant as 
well as of the educated, of the outcast ag well as of 
the refined ; that it is intended and adapted to be in 
the highest and best sense a common property, the 
heritage of humanity.. And we think it worth 
noting that in this matter, as in 80 many others, 
extremes meet, and hyper-Oalvinism and extreme 
Rationalism agree in holding that great masses of 
men are not only ignorant and imbruted, but must 
always remain so ; while Ohristian faith {nds ground 
of hope for every man in its devout fpith in the 
Father of humanity. 








If the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost is at ali correctly 
reported in Monday morning’s New York “‘ Herald,” 
it is difficult to understand how he could have 
remained so long in an orthodox church, un)egg his is 
a case of very sudden conversion. In such a time 
as this, when all faiths are undergoing re-eixamina- 
tion, and many minds are in a state of more or less 
doubt respecting what have been regarded as funda- 
mental doctrines of orthodox theology, a large 
catholicity is demanded, and a large latitude for 
difference, not only in methods of statement, but of 
theological opinion respecting even the mre eentral 
doctrines ; and we can readily understand how a 
man who preached what may be called liberal brtho- 
doxy last Sunday should pass out of the orthodox 
pulpit to preach in a strain still further rem@yed 
from that current in most orthodox pulpits ; we 
do not readily understand how, having been a pustor 
of a Trinitarian Congregational church on one Sab- 
bath, he can within two weeks thereafter charac‘er- 
ize the Trinitarian doctrine as ‘‘three times one are 
three, and yet three times one are one.” This isan 
easy way of raising a laugh against a doctrine which 
has its root in the love and the spiritual experience 
of unpumbered Ohristiane. It would be pardon- 
able in one who had never had a glimpse of that 
experience out of which the doctrine of the Trinity 
has grown. But it is not easy to understand it in 
one who until lately was supposed to be in fall sym- 
pathy with that experience We do not insist upon 
the dogma of the Trinity, which is a philosophical 
deduction from, and not an expressed declaration of, 
Scripture. But it stands as a representative for 





loving reverence for the Father manifest in nature, 


dividual enterprises, is a phonomenon which proves _ 
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the Son revealed in Jesus, and the Holy Ghost 
indwelling in the human consciousness, and it is truly 
entitled to be treated of with respect by all who have 
respect for Be deepest experience of humanity. 





Our Boston correspondent states in another column 
the faets reepecting the contributions to the Ameri- 
can Board from the churches in Boston. The facts 
as he tells them may be assumed to indicate the spirit 
in which the pastors of our churches are acting. 
Even those who were of the opinion that contribu- 
tions to the American Board might be intermitted 
without impairing ihe efficiency of the worx abroad 
have not thought it right or wise to press their views 
on their congregations, either directly or indirectly, 
while we judge the prevalent sentiment even among 
those least satisfied with the policy of the Board and 
its action at Springfield is that the Board should be 
supported as heretofore, and that those who are dis- 
satisfied should patiently wait the time when a more 
catholic spirit shall find its way into the councils of 
the venerable body. No doubt this view has been 
greatly strengthened and the contributions material- 
ly enlarged by the conciliatory tone of Dr. Storrs’s 
letter of acceptance, and by the indications that the 
majority do not intend to insist upon the acceptance 
of Dr. Alden’s dogma of the decisive nature of this 
life’s probation for all men as a condition of mission- 
ary appointment hereafter, but to receive and ap- 
point those who,agree with Miss Judson in leaving 
the question of the-final fate of the heathen wholly 
unsolved and giving themselves with single hearted 
consecration to the work of preaching the Gospel 
here and now. If this policy had been constantly 
maintained from the first there would never have 
been difficulty in the Board. 





GENERAL News —The Ssnate on Monday confirmed 
the nomination of Mr. Lamar to the Supreme Oourt 
bench by a vote of 32 to 28 Senators Stewart, 
Stanford, and Riddleberger voted with the Demo- 
crats. The nominations of Mr. Vilas and Mr. 
Dickinson were also confirmed.——The storm and 
extreme cold in the Northwest have been more severe 
than at any time for ten yearsor more. In Dakota and 
Minnesota nearly two hundred persons were lost in 
the storms and perished from cold, ‘and there are 
reported many pitifnl cages of exposure and suffer- 
ing.——The committee appointed by the New York 
Legislature to consider the subject of capital punish- 
ment have made a report favoring the use of electric- 
ity. ——The Kaights of Labor are preparing petitions 
to Congress for a Government telegraph system.—— 
Emperor William continues to be in feeble health. —— 
London and Liverpool had extremely heavy fogs last 
week. Business and commerce were almost brought 
to a standstill.——Slight earthquake shocks have 
again been felt in South Oarolina.—dhe situation 
in the great strike in Pennsylvania remains practi- 
cally unchanged, both sides being firm.—The 
English and French printers in Qaebec, Oanada, have 
always had different schedules both of hours and 
wages, the English, of course, getting better pay for 
fewer hours of work. *The printers of the two 
nationalities having re¢ently united in a single 
assembly of the Knights of Labor, a strike was 
ordered for a uniform schedule on the terms 
granted by the English offices. The French printing 
houses resisted, and, through the undisguished sup- 
port of Oardinal Taschereau and the Catholic clergy, 
have been victorious. 





JUSTICE AMONG THE INDIANS. 


HE commencement of allotment of lands in 

severalty to Indians upon some seven large 
reservations brings with it new liberties and new 
necessities. The right to exclusive possession of a 
farm brings with it the necessity of protection in 
peaceful possession, and the need of roads and of a 
right to sell crops and buy seed and tools. It is im- 
possible that the process of turning Indians into 
farmer-citizans can go very far without the exist- 
ence of jastices of the peace and highway officers, 
and the recognition of freedom of contract. The 
sway of an Indian Agent serves to eke out the want 
of the authority of law for a little time ; but as the 
number of citizen Indians increases, the difficulty of 
living without a responsible and regulated govern- 
ment will soon become an impossibility, An Indian 
cannot be exvected to become much civilized if left 





on an unfenced farm a hundred miles away from 
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any authority that can lawfully help him punish a 
horse-thief. 

Fortunately, the need of some homely courts of 
jnstice has already been anticipated on many of the 
reservations. The annual reports of the Indian 
Agents for several years have abounded in state- 
ments of the need for Indian courts of justice. 
On some twenty or thirty reservations Agents have 
already established police courts with Indian judges 
and police officers, with excellent effect. But these 
courts have no authority of law. They. are only 
the deputies of the Agent. And as the Indiau 
becomes a citizen the authority of the Agent over 
him becomes a vanishing quantity.! The law must 
operate for and against him as it ddes concerning 
other citizens. This is the inevitable necessity of 
citizenship for the Indian. He certainly cannot be 
expected to be a decent citizen without the same aids 
to regulated life which white men find indispensable. 
To give the allotted Indian a chance to vindicate 
the wisdom of the Dawes bill,,Oongress must in some 
form provide for bringing common justice within 
his reach. 

A committee appointed at Lake Mohonk has been 
for some time in consultation on this subject, and the 
result is a tentative agreement on certain principles 
which are likely, we hope-atan early date, to be pre- 
sented to Congress for adoption. These involve the 
appointment of special commissioners and special 
justices of the peace by the United States District 
Courts, to be subject to these courts and to have 
certain defined jurisdiction over suits, both criminal 
and civil, in which Indians are concerned. The pro- 
posed law makes, in addition, special provision for 
the protection of the Indian against iajustice by the 
United States Government or its Agents. The pres- 
ent system holds the Indian Agent to a very strict 
accountability to the United States, but he is under 
practically no accountability to the Indians. The 
Agent accounts most scrupulously to the Government, 
and on behalf of the Government he holds the con- 
tractor for supplies to a rigid fulfillment of his con- 
tract. Hitherto he has been agent of the Govern- 
ment only, but now as allotments are accepted and 
Indians become citizens he becomes practically agent 
also for the citizen Indians who are entitled to share in 
the distribution. For the protection of both parties, 
therefore, some regulations of this accountability a:e 
necessary. 

For this purpose it is proposed to adopt a 
principle which has been already incorporated in the 
United States laws to regulate the relation of import- 
ing merchants to the Oustoms Collectors, securing the 
rights of the former while protecting the latter. If 
a collector seizes goods in the belief that they are 
liable for duties, aud it appears that he was wrong, 
the fact that he was an officer of the Government 
does not protect hin: from an action by the owner of 
the goods for damages. The owner’s rights are pro- 
tected by allowing him to recover damages against 
the officer. But the officer’s rights are protected by 
requiring the court to certify whether the officer had 
probable cauze for seizing the goods ; and if so, the 
damages are to be paid by the Government. Ina 
somewhat similar manner, it is proposed that actions 
may be begun by, or on behalf of, any Indian against 
the Agent, but, upon certificate of the court that the 
Agent had reasonable cause for his course, the judg- 
nent, if one be rendered against him, shall be paid 
by th» Government. 





Another point of much importance is the practical’ 


unfitness of many of the Indian citizens to enter at 
once on the management of their own affairs so 
fully as to protect themselves in court. White 
citizens, if not of sufficient age or intelligence to 
uftderstand and pursue their own rights, are pro 
tected by the courts, by means of the appointment 
of a next friend, in each cage, who is responsible to 
investigate and advise on the claim before suing or 
defending, and who may be held liable for costs if 
necessary. It is suggested, as a measure of economy 
and advantage, to appoint a standing Next Friend for 
the tribes, within a given district, empowered to 
perform these duties for all within his district. 
Doubtless further molifications will be maie in 
the measure preferred before it is finally ready for 
submission to Oongress. But the essential principles 
involved—special courts, accountability of the 
Indian Agent to the Indian, and some officer or 
officers, appointed by and amenable to the courts, 
to protect his rights in the transition period—appear 
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which all friends of justice and equal rights can 
agree to push forward with unanimity and vigor. 





‘PUBLIC ROBBERY IS PRIVATE THEFT 
MULTIPLIED.” 


VIDENOES multiply which seem to indicate an 
awakening of the national conscience on the 
@>ject of stolen books. Mr. Lowell, whose moral 
instincts are rarely at fault, has done the country 
and the copyright question a great service in reso- 
lutely holding the discussion to moral standards and 
in persistently refusing to discuss the subordinate 
question of policy. In his view, and in the view of 
all right-thinking men, there can be no question of 
cheapness so long as chere is a question of honesty. 
The real difficulty with public sentiment in this 
country is not, as Mr. Arnold has suggested, a lack 
of moral delicacy on the part of the people at large, 
but a lack of a thorough understanding of the moral 
bearings of book-stealing. What is needed is a 
broad and clear presentation of the matter from the 
moral standpoint ; when that is done we venture to 
predict that the copyright question will be settled, 
and settled at once ; that it has already been done 
in large measure many hitherto despairing friends 
of the copyright movement are beginning to believe. 
Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, of this city, has set a good 
example in making the copyright question the sub- 
ject of a ringing sermon from a pulpit which has 
already gained a distinctive character for independ- 
ence, thoughtfulness, and moral earnestness. Dr. 
Van Dyke's text, ‘* Righteousness exalteth a nation ; 
but sin is a reproach to any people,” makes his own 
position clear at the start. We are glad to know that 
the sermon will shortly be published in book form. 
It ought to be issued as a tract and distributed broad- 
cast over the whole country. Dr. Van Dyke makes 
plain the truth that corporate righteousness and cor- 
porate sin are not legal fictions, but realities ; that 
the Bible has little to say about political economy, 
but much about righteousness; that God judges 
nations and deals with them along the inexorable 
lines of right and wrong. The advance of civiliza- 
tion is registered, not by material prosperity, but by 
moral conditions. The fact that a large number of 
persons are engaged in an action does not change its 
moral quality. Publie robbery is only private theft 
multiplied. What is wanted in the copyright ques- 
tion is not an “‘olive branch,” but a straight rule 
by which to measure our honesty. That we are 
already suffering the righteous punishment of our 
sin Dr. Van Dyke thinks is clear enough from the 
corruption of national thought through the inflow 
of immoral foreign books,:for which nothing has been 
paid. 

We are glad to note that those publishers who have 
sinned most grieviously, and who have flooded the 
country with cheap and nasty books of all sorts, are 
beginning to discover that honesty isthe best policy, 
and that dishonesty is always shortsighted, even 
from the business standpoint. The gentlemen whose 
true function it is, or ought to be, to act as the egent 
of the American writer in introducing his books to 
the American reader have done what they could to 
make the American writer impossible. They have 
created a condition of things under which most 
Americans have found it impossible to write books 
yand live at the same time. It is a remarkable indi- 
cation of the vitd™®y of the literary spirit in this 
country that, in spite of untoward and discouraging 
circumstances, so much good literature has been pro- 
duced ; and it will remain to the American of the 
future one of the puzzles and mysteries of the cent- 
ury that generation which fostered and protected all 
sorts of material industries, not only refused to pro- 
tect the highest of all industries, but forced it to com- 
pete with stolen products. The business interests of 
the country demand, in any large business view, that 
American literature should have a chance to get 
itself into this world under favorable conditions, and 
American publishers will find their largest profit in 
the sale of American books. It is an encouraging 
fact that many who have hitherto been blind to this 
perfectly obyious and primary principle of business 
economy have begun to see, and are now wheeling 
into line with those who are striving to make 
American literature possible. 

The question of cheap books is an important one 
in a country where everybody reads ; but the mat‘ 
of cheapness is subordinate to the matter of hones. 





to us to be fandamentally right ; and we are inclined 
‘to think that the Committee have worked out a plan 





It has been well said that if a set of buccaneers, who 
were doing a thriving business of piracy in the 
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E stern seas, should open a store on Broadway, and 
offar stolen silks for sale at nominal prices, it would 
be safe to predict that the element of cheapness would 
not fora moment confuse the public mind on the moral 
question involved; the silk importers would not 
need to appeal to the protection of the law against 
such competition. But the theft of a foreign book 
is precisely the same as the theft of a foreign ailk, 
and to force American writers to compete against 
property that has been stolen, and therefore costs 
nothing but the expense of bringing it before the 
public, is precisely the same in principle as to force 
the silk importers to compete with the buccaneer. 
It is assumed by those who are opposing copyright 
that its adoption, would greatly advance the price of 
foreign books, and thus deprive a multitude of 
readers of the cheap books which they are now pur- 
chasing. If this were true, it would be beside the 
mark ; it is better to be honest and ignorant than 
to be well read and dishonest. But no such result 
would follow. The publishers are business men the 
world over, and the essential characteristic of a 
business man is that he adapts his goods to his 
market. The English publisher would not attempt 
to force on this country, under entirely opposite 
conditions from those that obtain in England, the 
same scale of prices for books; he would be only 
too glad of the opportunity of making a book which 
would sell in the American market. This is 
precisely what some of the best English publishing 
houses have already done. The Macmillans and the 
Rontledges understand their business, and issue books 
for the American markets which are quite as low in 
price as books ought to be. Our own publishers are 
beginning to issue, side by side with Ilbrary editions, 
very low-priced editions of popular works in taste- 
ful forms, and they have discovered that the low- 
priced. edition helps the high-priced edition. The 
great reading public in this country will not suffer 
from the application of the simple principles of 
honesty to the matter of book-making and book-sell- 
ing. Professor Huxley, in his strong satirical vein, 
has put the position of the opponents of copyright 
in a nutshell when he says: “Our souls require 
moral and intellectual elevation; we are accus- 
tomed to get these elevators cheaply, and we mean 
to goon getting them cheaply. Weshall be happy 
to consider any arrangement for rewarding the 
makers of the elevators consistent with that declara- 
tion, but they had better reqall that we are masters 

















of the situation, and that we shall appropriate our’ 


spiritual nourishment without payment if we cannot 
get it at our own price.” One thing is certain; we 


cannot afford any longer to legalize national theft: 


and to divide the profits of the crime. 


THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


CORRESPONDENT and subscriber of The 

Obristian Union, whosays that he appreciates 
heartily and agrees substantially with the positions 
of The Ohristian Union on other subjects, finds him- 
self aggrieved because, as he thinks, we ignore what 
he calls ‘‘ The Southern Question.” We think he is 
mistaken. We do not ignore the Southern question, 
but we do not believe that it can be solved by poli- 
ties, certainly not by National politics. 

We are as.determined as any of our subscribers to 
secure, permanently and effectually, the equal rights 
of all men, black and white and red, in every section 
of the United States; but this cannot be done by 
National interference emanating from Washington. 
There was a time when military protection was neo- 
easary in some sections of the South ; there was a 
time when National intervention for public education 
was desirable. Both epochs have passed; we must 
now rely for the protection of the negro against 
every form of wrong, not upon the strong arm of the 
Government, nor upon its full purse, but upon moral 
and educational influence wrought in the local com- 
munity and made dependent upon the local com- 
munity. The solution of the Southern problem now 
is to be looked for, not in the corporal’s guard, but 
in the schoolhouse and in the chureh. And the 
schoolhouse and church must be planted in the South- 
ern States, either by the Southern people themselves 
or by the Ohristian benevolence of the more prosper- 
ous people of the North. They .certainly cannot be 
planted there as results of a Presidential election 
and by Presidential intervention. 

If any of our subscribers are inclined to think 
that we ignore. the Southern question, if they will 
look back over the files of The Christian Union, they 
will see that we have not only given it prominence, 





but have been consistent in the attitude which we 
have maintained upon the subjeet. So long as there 
was apy possibility of bringing such intervention 
about, we urged National appropriations for public 
education in the Southern States. We were among 
the first journals of the country to urge the R:»pub- 
lican party to go into an active campaign for the 
purpose of educating public opinion and building up 
a Republican party. We have given prominence to 
all the various missionary movements emanating 
from the North for the establishment of churches, 
schools, normal schools, and theological seminaries 





in the South. We have given our hearty sympathy 
and support to those who, by the aid of the Peabody 
Fond and the Slater Fund, are pushing forward 
public education in the Southern States. We have 
insisted upon the equal education of all races, 
whether in the Southern or Northern States, and 
have been equally quick to commend the educational 
campaign of such a man as Governor Thompson, in 
South Oarolina, and to condemn the narrowness 
which has expelled colored children from the public 
schools in Ohio and Kansas. 

The Southern question has no longer a place in 
National politics. The injustice and fraud that are 
sometimes wrought in the South are sporadic; the 
methods are not different from those which are pur- 
sued in some localities in the North. The trouble is 
to be counteracted in the North and South alike, not 
by military intervention, not by political power, but 
by an awakened conscience and a diffused intelli- 
gence. When the negro, by process of education, isa 
man, it will be impossible to keep him in any form of 
servitude. No egg-shell can keep imprisoned. the 
bird that has been hatched and is ready to come 
forth. If he is not a man, no external protection can 
preserve his freedom, and if it could, the freedom 
would hardly be worth the preserving. For freedom 
is only a means to manhood. 

We may add that this view of the Southern ques- 
tion is that which is taken by most of the Republi- 
cans in the South, including the more intelligent and 
thoughtful leaders among the negroes. We believe 
it to be the view of the men most thoroughly familiar 
with the South in all ita aspects, such as General 
Armstrong, Dr. Haygood, aud Dr. Ourry. And it 
certainly was the view of some of the most trusted 
leaders in the Republican party of the North, includ- 
ing President Graut, President Hayes, President 
Garfield, and President Arthur. 


NO ADMITTANCE. 


BILL has been introduced into Oongress for 

the admission of Utah as a State. The argu- 
ment for it is, of course, very simple. Utah has the 
necessary population ; she has passed a constitution 
forever prohibiting polygamy ; thus she has all the 
conditions for Statehood, and the only objection has 
been removed. 

But this argument is not even specious. The 
United States is a great partnership; every new 
State is admitted to co-equal privileges and pre- 
rogatives in this partnership. She has equal repre- 
sentation with New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Towa, in the Senate of the United States. She has 
a share in the House of Representatives proportioned 
not to the quality but to the quantity of her popu- 
lation. Ina closely contested Presidential election 
she may elect the President. Owing to the anoma- 
lous pature of our Electoral Oollege, her vote may 
overbalance the vote of Virginia, the Mother of 
Presidents, or of the old Bay State, or of the Empire 
State. Itis nota matter of course to admit into 
this. great partnership any Territory that knocks at 
the door for admission and presents a census show- 
ing a certain population per square mile We have 
a right to demand that any people asking a share in 
the control of this great empire shall show qualities 
which fit them for such joint control. 

Now, the people of the Territory of Utah do not 
possess such qualities. A vast majority of them are 
almost wholly un-Americanized foreigners. They 
have been brought to our shores, not by the attractive- 
ness of our free institutions, but by the summons of a 
superstitious faith and a fanatical egotism. They 
have been whisked across the continent to the land 
of the Saints. They know nothing of our history and 
little of our institutions. The American flag has no 
meaning for them. They know the United States 
only as a power which has recently prosecuted a 
number of their leaders for polygamy, imprisoning 
eome and driving others into exile. They have no 
spirit of attachment to the United States and no true 
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loyalty to it. On the contrary, their loyalty is to a 

wholly un-American ecclesiastical dynasty—to an 

imperium in imperio—a body which has shown no 

affection for the American Nation, no spirit of 

allegiance to it ; a hierarchy which has always been 

independent of the National supremacy and often 

antagonistic to it. Quite apart from any question 

of polygamy, this is not the kind of community 
that we want to welcome to a participation in our 
National Government. 

But the adoption of a State Oonstitution forever 

prohibiting polygimy gives us no guarantee that 

polygamy will not still flourish in Utah. Oonstitn- 

tions do not enforce themzelves—they require legis - 
lation. Statutes do not enforce themselyee—they 
require public opinion. Public opinion is manufact- 
ured by the schoolhouse, the press, and the charch. 

The school system of Utah is under the control of the 
Mormon Oburch ; the press of Utah—that portion of 
it which appeals to Mormon readers—is under the 
control of the Mormon Ohurch ; and polygamy is one 
of the fundamental tenets of the Mormon Ohurch. 
It cannot be eradicated from Mormon theéolo; y 
without laying Mormon theology in ruins. It caa- 
not be abandoned by the Mormon hierarcby without 
destroying the prestige of that hierarcby and the 
faith of the people init. When the Mormon Ohurch 
has declared that polygamy is a sin against God and 
man, when the Mormon press thunders against it, 
and when the Mormon school teaches the purity of 
the family, a family based on one wife married to 
one husband, it will be time enough for us to con- 
sider the question whether a Mormon population is 
& population which wa desire to invite to joint 
participation with us in the control of this great 
Western Empire. Until then, whoever in the Amer- 
ican Congress votes, log-rolls, or bargains to aimit 
Utah as a State, may count on the indignation of all 
men and women who have at heart the purity of the 
home, and who have any measure of acquaintance 
with the facts respecting Utah and its past history. 


CAN GOD ANSWER PRAYER? 

T has often been objected to the Obhristian 
believer's faith in answer to prayer that modern 
science has demonstrated the regular and immutable 
reign of law, and that it is inconceivable and wholly 
inconsistent with experience to think that God will 
from time to time interfere with and set aside the 
laws which he has made, at the request of an indi- 
vidual. The objection has often been answered by 
theologians, and the answer is elaborated with great 
philosophical power, eloquent diction, and wealth of 
illustration in Bushnell’s greatest work, ‘‘ Nature 
and the Supernatural.” But this answer will come 
to skeptical men with greater weight when it comes 
from one who considers the question from a purely 
scientific point of view, as Mr. Huxley does in the 

January ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly.” He says : 


“ The supposition that there is any inconsistency between 
the acceptance of the constancy of natural order and a 
belief in the efficiency of prayer is the more unaccountable 
as it is obviously contradicted by analogies furnished by 
every-day experience. The belief in the efficiency of 
prayer deperds upon the assumption that there is some. 
body, somewhere, who is strong enough to deal with the 
earth and ite contents, as men deal with the things and 
events which they ara strong enough to modily or control ; 
and who is capable of being moved by appeals such as men 
make to one another. This belief does not even involve 
theism ; for our earth is an insignificant particle of the 
solar system, while the solar system is hardly worth speak- 
ing of in relation to the All; and for anythingthat can be 
proved to the contrary, there may be beings endowed with 
full power over. our system, yet practically as insignificant 
as ourselves in relation tothe universe.... Certainly, I 
do not lack faith in the constancy of natural order. But I 
am not less convinced that if I were to ask the Bishop of 
Manchester to do me a kindness which lay within his 
power, he would do it. And I am unable to see that his 
action on my request involves any violation of the order of 
Nature. On the contrary, as I have not the honor to know 
the Bishop personally, my action would be based upon my 
faith in that ‘law of Nature,’ or generalization from expe- 
rience, which tells me that, as a rule, the men who occupy 
the bishop’s position are kindly and courteous. How is 
the case altered if my request is preferred to some 
imaginary superior being, or to the Most High Boing, who, 
by the supposition, is able to arrest disease, or to make the 
sun stand still in the heavens, just as easily as I can stop 
my watch, or make it indicate any hour that pleases me ?”’ 


The real objection, continues Mr. Huxley, is the 
inadequacy of the evidence to prove any given case 
of answer to prayer. Thus Mr. Huxley makes the 
question whether prayer is answered or not to de- 
pend, not upon any abstract reasoning, but wholly 
upon evidence. We believe that the Ohristian world 











will be entirely willing to leave this questionwhere 
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Mr. Huxley puts it. We shall not here enter into 
an argument; it must suffice to say that there are 
thousands of readers of The Ohristian Union who 
are as certain that they have held converse with God, 
and have recelved wisdom, guidance, strength, and 
comfort in answer to their requests, as they are that 
they have ever received such gifts from earthly 
friends. Nay, we go further ; we believe that, tak- 


ing the experience of mankind the world cver, Prot- 


estant and Roman Oatholic and Pagan experiences, 
including the testimony of Paul and Socrates, of 
Luther and of Thomas a Kempis, there are, on the 
whole, more people wo will bear testimony to the 
friendliness and responsiveness of God than to the 
friendliness and responsiveness of man. In brief, 

practical atheism, which denies either that there isa 
God, or that he cares for or maintains any relations 
with his children, is, on the whole, a more rare human 
experience than cynicism, which denies that man has 
any disinterested sympathy with or any self-denying 
love for his fellow-man. If the testimony of men is 
to be taken on this subject, the testimony is contin- 
uous, uniform, unbroken, and almost unanimcus in 
support of the fact that God does hear and answer 
prayer ; and Mr. Huxley is authority for the state- 
ment that this testimony is not the least impugned 
by the modern scientific doctrine of the uniformity 
of natural law. 


SHALL WE BOX? 


— good quickly degenerates into evil. There 
is nothing so noble that somewhere some 
foolish or bad men do not find means to corrupt it. 
Bread for food feeds gluttony; wine which God 
ordained to make glad the heart of man breeds 
drunkenness ; social conversation, which was meant 
for reat and recreation, becomes a tax, a weariness, 
a bore ; boxing turns to pugilism, and pugilism to 
every form of foul play. 

Shall we box? Oan we get the good of it and 
avoid the evil? Is there good enough in it to recom- 
penge the evil? Doubted | Does it develop manliness ? 
Let the fact answer that a majority of pugilistic con- 
tests are declared drawn, by reason of foul play. 
Does it develop courage? Colonel Higginson replies 
that he would rather take ten men from the gym- 
nasium of the Boston Ohristian Union than twenty 
professional pugilists, if he were recruiting for the 
army. Is it superior to all other athletic exercises 
in the training of the body? If so, we might adopt 
it notwithstanding its cost and notwithstanding cer- 
tain dangerous tendencies, for the best of things have 
in them dargerous tendencies. To ascertain whether 
boxing is the best of athletic exercises we wrote to 
Professor Sargent, of Harvard University. Expert 
testimony only can answer this question, and there 
is no better expert in the country on the subject of 
physical training than Professor Sargent. Here is 
his answer : 





Campripes, Mass., January 13, 1883, 
My Dear Dr, Abbott: 

You ask for my opinion of boxing as compared with 
other physical exercises. I wish I could give it to you in 
fal), but the subject will not admit of exhaustive treatment 
in a single writing. The gymnasium was designed and 
fostered as a grard training school for he harmonious 
cultivation of the physical man. To it we look to counter- 
act the bad effects of a one-sided development. The 
value of one athletic exercise over another from a phy- 
sician’s standpoint is alone determined by the needs of the 
individual, and an exercise that we can best rely upon to 
produce certain specific results is boxing. 

To a man of sedentary cccupation whose brain and 
nervous system are not severely taxed, or to one who is by 
nature slow, heavy, and sluggish, without firmness and with 
little energy and force of character, boxing, by improving 
the functional capacity of heart and lungs and stimulating 
the nervous system, will afford the means of gaining some 
of the vim, vigor, and determination that is demanded by 
the spirit of the age. To a man with no over-development 
of combativeness, who maintains his self-control at all 
hazards, boxing will glve confidence, courage, and a re- 
spectable sense of his own manliness. The physical and 
moral ¢ffect on a young man of making excellence in any 
one eport or exercise his chief aim is hurtful, and tends to 
destroy the balance of physical development. 

If the boxer is active upon his feet, the muscles of the 
lower extremities will be greatly improved ; but the muscles 
of the arms, chest, and back will not be as much affected 
by this exercise as by some others. Damb-bells, Indian 
clubs, and chest weights afford a much better means of 
attaining a good muscular development of the body above 
the waist, and if the apparatus is properly used the muscles 
of the lower extremities can be equally developed. 

I regard public exhibitions of pugilistic contests and 
glove fights as thoroughly pernicious in their inflaence 
upon our youth and the publicin general. They hold up 
to our young men a false incentive for the practice of 


| referred to a special commiitee to report at a future 


boxing, and add little to the general interest in the subject 

from a practical standpoint. In lending an air of respect- 

ability to fistic contests with soit gloves we are simply 

whetting the public appetite for fistic contests with hard 

gloves, and later for prize-fights with bare knuckles. The 

result is a degradation of the publis taste. In exhibitions 

where glove fights are introduced, other sports seem tame 

and uninteresting. Under the influence of this mania for 

excitement, boxing iteelf has undergone a process of de- 

igeneracy. Once the skillful attack and defense, the adroit 

maneuvering and clever strategy on both sides, were the 

‘points most commended. In a boxing match to-day the 

kind of work that recelves the applause of the multitude is 

‘best expressed by the term “slugging.” 

' When we consider that the vast crowds that witness these | 
contests are drawn together through love of excitement, 

and that, knowingly or unknowingly, they are gratifying a 
brutal instinct, it becomes more or less revolting. In my 
opinion, pugilistic contests are detrimental to the best 
interest of general athletics, and are a threatening evil to 
‘public morals. Yours sincerely, D. A. SarGcenr, 


On the whole, we do not think that Professor Sar- 
gent’s opinion will generally be thought to recommend 
an affirmative answer to the ques‘ion, Shall we box ? 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] ; 


HE Boston Evangelical Alliance a week ago 
elected the Rev. G. E. Ohadbourn, D.D. (Method- 
ist), President, and nearly all present signed petitions 
favoring the Blair Educational bill. A resolution dep- 
recating the use of Sunday newspapers by Christian 
men and merchants for purposes of advertising was 


meeting. The meeting gave several hours to the report 
of-a committee, and discussions of the report, on the use 
of Boston Common for preaching. The conteat over this 
question several years ago, the validity ef the law 
which lodges with the Mayor power of granting permite, 
hes been sustained by the Supreme Oourt. Yet there 
is much cheap talk as to the constitutionality of the 
ordinance, and desires expressed to test the opinion of 
the Massachusetts Court by appeal to the United States 
Supreme Oourt. The report was not pointed in its 
conclusions, suggesting three courses : accept the situa- 
tion, and get permit when one wants to preach ; agi- 
tate for the repeal of the law; get an opinion from the 
United States Court, the latter seeming to be the main 
trend, the claim being that the law interferes with free 
spsech. The report was accepted, simply, which leaves 
the action vague. A resolution passed author’sing the 
committee to petition the authorities to repeal the law. 
Joseph Cook, in his address, almost indorsed the famous’ 
sentence of Dr. Burchard, when he declared, ‘‘ It is 
coming to be a question in this country whether evan- 
gelical Christians are going to be ruled by Rum, Roman- 
ism, and Red Tape.”” Noneof these gentlemen are pro- 
hibited from preaching on the Common, for the Mayor 
says he will grant permits to all responsible persons; 
but they imagine the Gospel is not quite free when it 
stands on prec’ssly the same footing with public speak- 
Ing. 





‘The numerous friends of Professor John §. Sswall 
and Mrs. Sewall, of Bangor Seminary, sympathiza 
decply with them in their sudden bereavement in the 
death by drowning of their only remaining child, Mr. 
Benscn Sewall, a graduate of Bowdoin College and 
member of the present senfor class in the Theological 
Seminary of which his father is the beloved President. 
Mr. Soewall, in company with a fellow-student, had 
started down the Penobscot River on a skating excur- 
sion, and they were joinedat Brewer Village by the Rev. 
B. B. Merrill, pastor of the Congregational church. 
Mr. Sewall and Mr. Merrill started off on a spurt for 
Hampden, leaving their associate in the rear. As they 
were swiftly gliding along the middle of the river op- 
posite Lower Hampden Oorner, in apparent safety, and 
sixty feet apart, the fc> broke and both were left 
struggling for their lives in the‘current, and with noth- 
ing but broken pieces of foe to cling to. After power- 
ful exertion Mr. Merrill rescued himself by crawling 
upon the unbroken Ice, neatly «xhausted. He saw Mr. 
Bewall floating in the water, and, as he had nothing by 
which to atalat his fellow-sufferer, remarked, ‘‘I will 
go for help,” a cooper’s"shop being not far away. “‘ All 
right,” responded Mr. Sewall. When Mr. Merrill 
returned in a short time with helpers and ropes and 
planks to render assistance, Mr. Sewall had disappeared 
beneath the ice, and his body has not been recovered. 
At a memcrial cervice in the Central Church in Bangor 
on Sunday, January 8, Dr, Field preached an impress- 
fve discourse. After graduation from college in 1883, 
Mr. Sewall made two trips abroad, and used informa- 
tion he gathered in lecturing. He was a member of the 
Alpha Delta Phi college society, a young man greatly 
beloved, of pure character, and with flattering prospects 





Cau..ral Church, and #1 earnest Christian worker. It 
‘wat his custom while making his morning tollet to open 
his Bible and read and meditate, After his departure 
his Bible was found open, the mark pointing to the 
passage, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord always.” This was his 
last morning’s meditation on sarth--to near the fruitior. 
of the morning in the world where rejoloing has no 
interruption of night and no mixture of sorrow. 





The ‘* Congregationalisi’s” assertion that the min- 

isters who acted with the minority at Springfield cannot 

carry their churches with them is misleading. These 

pastors in this vicinity have not attempted to influence 

their people to withhold contributions, Dr. McKenzie, 

after consulting with his deacons, postponed the annual 
cellection some months, and then took it on Christmas 
Sunday, preaching a missionary sermon without a word 
of censure. Thé Rev. G. A. Gordon last Sunday 
preached a missionary sermon in the Old South and 
‘took the contribution. Dr. Daryea preached a mission- 
ary sermon and urged his people te give to the Board, 
on the ground that the cause should nots uffer financially 
because they do not like the policy of the management. 
Thé' pastors have not-set' themselves to dictate to their 
people in this matter. The results of the collections 
‘speak for themselves, being the regular annual contri- 

butions. Some’ givers have withheld, some have in- 

creased, and somé have given affirming that they pro- 
pose to contend within the Board for the right policy, 
‘and not to starve the missionaries. At the Old South 
the Committee of Laymen reported at the meeting last 
Friday, commenting thus : 

“This church during all this period has done this work 
through the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. The question whether it shall continue to give 
through the sante source has not been asked ‘by a single con 
tributor until within two or three years, but this year the 
question has often. been asked. Unfortunately the Board 
has taken upon ‘itself (against'the advice of its late President) 
to settle questions that should have been referrei ¢s the 
churches—causing a division of opinion not only amaong the 
corporate members, but also among the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Secretaries. Young men who have conse- 
crated their lives to preaching the Gospel of Christ, and 
who would gladly have been accepted by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, have not been allowed to go as missionaries 
to a foreign field. 

** Many hearts were made sad by the action of a majority 
of the corporate members in Springfield, and felt almost like 
saying, ‘ We ean no longer work and have our gifts con- 
trolled by a close corporation. The churches that give the 
money must all be represented.’ 

‘¢ But the Old South the last forty years has given over 
$250,000 to the American Board, and it will receive $50,000 
in addition from one of our members lately deceased. We 
therefore have an interest in the missions that thie money 
has helped to establish; to use a commercial phrase, we 
have an interest in the plant. A stockholder in a corpora- 
tion, if he did not like the management and could not sell 
out his interest, would not abandon that interest, but would 
try to change the management if possible. Then, again, 
we cannot withhold our gifts without working an injury 
tothose who are now in the field and concerning themselves 
only = rd the pee part 

“It may be sald that if the — — — is salad it 
will be an indorsement of the acts of the majority at the last 
annual meeting. We must expect this, judging from the 
comments made by some weekly journals on the contribu- 
tion of some churches which did not sympathize with the 
doings in Springfield. We must, however, do our duty, 
remembering the injunction ‘to do good and suffer for it, 
and take it patiently.’ ’’ 


The question was left so that those who wished to aid 
foreign missions, but not though the Board, might des- 
ignate other channels. The total of the collection was 
$7 500—$5 000 to the Board, $2500 through other 
channels. A year ago the annual contribution was 
$8 100, allto the Board. Thus the Board, as compared 
with last year, loses $8,100. Dr. McKenzile’s church 
gave $824 15—nearly double the gift of the previous 
year, which was exceptionally small, two donors this 
year adding an aggregate to their regular contributions 
of $250, while rome withheld and others gave to other 
objects. Theaverage contributions of 1886 and 1887 
have fallen below the yearly average of the four preced- 
ing years. The collection at Dr. Duryea’s church was 
over $1,400. How this compares with the previous 
year I do not know, but I know that some gave much 
less than heretofore. There may be additions to increase 
the aggregate. I also know that earnest effort was made 
by one contributor, who dislikes the Alden policy, to 
persuade others to give, keeping his own gift up to the 
previous year. I know that a recent large bc quest (not 
from the Oentral Caurch) came from a man in sympathy 
with Alpheus Hardy. Statements that contributions 
are against the wishes of the pastors, or that the gifts 
indorse indirectly the Alden policy, are without founda- 
tion in fact. 





Sunday evening Dr. Alexander McKenzie concluded 








of a bright future on earth. He was a member of the 


the series of public meetings In the Globe Theater under 
the auspices of the Harvard siudents, The building 
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was completely filled «xcept the upper gallery. Dr. 
McKenzie, from the text ‘‘I will arise and go to my 
father,’’ presented in forcible and attractive address the 
idea of fatherhood and sonship, the father always desir- 
ing the return of his wandering child, the’ child only 
needing to say, ‘‘I will arise and go to my father”— 
exercise the will power that turns the steps homeward. 
The five services have risen to a high level and have 
been eminently successful in numbers and interest. 








My attention has been called to the mistake The 
Christian Union has fallen into, in common with other 
pspers, in the matter of Mr. Hilton’s bequest of $50,000 
** to Phillips Academy,” Andover. The b quest was 
left to the Trustees of Phillips Academy (there being 
but one Board of Trustees for both departments). for 
the benefit of the theological department, the income to 
be used in the preparation of young men for tne Chris- 
tian ministry in the Sominary. OBSERVER, 





THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
ITS YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO MORROW. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE twentieth anniversary of the Woman’s Board 

of Missions was held in its old stronghold, Boston, 

at the Mount Vernon Church, January 11 aud 12. It has 

rounded out a score of years, and the perspective of its 

yesterdays was sketched with graphic touch by the 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. 8 Brainard Pratt. 

This Board was one of the pioneer organizations for 
sending women missionaries to their heathen sisters. Of 
the original executive  fiicers there remain to-day three 
Directors, the Home Secretary, two Vice-Presidents, and 
the honored President, to whose administrative ability, 
untiring energy, and loyal devotion the society is largely 
indebted for its success. Its alms outlined at the begin- 
ning were co-operation with the Americin Board for 
the benefit of women and children in heathen lands; 
dissemination of missionary intelligence and increase of... 
missionary spirit among women at home; and to train 
children to interest and participation in the work. ‘:‘The 
little one hath become a mighty,” for the home constit- 
uency now includes in its loving fellowship twenty-two 
branches, one conference association, more than 1 600 
auxiliaries, representing about 1900 churches and 
nearly 200,000 church members, and abou‘ 600 mission 
circlesembracing nearly 100 000 children. The treas- 
ury, which supplies the life-blood of the work, isalways 
one test of success, and shows a total receipt of $1 553.- 
709. Tne subscription list of the various periodicals 
stretches out to 32,000 names. 

Seven missionaries were sen‘ at firat, and four of these 
faithful women are still In the service. Of the 171 
missionaries going to foreign fields during the twenty 
years, twelve died in the harness, and fifty-seven severed 
their connection by reason of failing health or change 
of Iccation. Baginning in China, Ceylon, Turkey, and 
Zululand. an opening was made ia 69 in India and 
Persia, "72 in Japan, Spain, and Dakota, ’73 in Mexico, 
"76 in Austria, 77 in Micronesia, ‘82 in West Centra! 
Africa, ‘86 in East Central Africa, and only a few of 
these have been transferred to other boards. Thus 
woman’s faith and woman’s work have ‘put a girdle 
round the earth.” It is significant that before the days 
of the Woman’s Board there were two or three male 
church members to one female, but now they are about 
equal. A large part of the work is educational, and 
$200 000 has wisely been expended in school buildings 
and homes, which have become the gates of Leaven to 
the thousands of girls they shelter, for the miseries of 
heathendom press most heavily on the women and girls, 
The hope of missions centers in the children, for ‘‘what- 
ever you want in a nation you must put into the schools.” 
A growing feature of the work, which promises a rich 
return, is medical work by women in hospital and dis- 
pensary, already ertablished in China, India, and 
Japan, so that sick soulaare reached by relieving sick 
bodies. 

Looking down the vista of twenty years, what the 
work has cost in money, effort, and tears is dimmed by 
the shining glory of what has been accomplished. ‘It 
has sent living lips to proclaim in many la: guages good 
news to the lost. It has sent hundreds of Bible women, 
with Christ’s own words, through cities and hamlets, in 
homes and by the wayside; it has bullt homes and 
schools where thousands of the King’s daughters have 
been made meet for thelr Father’s palace ; it has gathered 
little children and placed them in the arms of Jesu:; 
it has made Christian mothers; it has told of eternal 
life ; it has brightened the dark valley ; it has lifted up 
Him who will draw all men to himself. So we lay our 
yesterdays, with ali th:ir shortcomings, at Ohrist’s 
pierced feet; the mistakes all ours, the praise all his 
So we go on to our untried to-morrows— 


*** For the new years come and the old years go, 
As swings Time’s pendulum to and fro; 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 





The to-day of the Board finds expression in a sum 
mary of the four sessions. The number of delegates 
was large. The clearest and coldest of winter weather 
favored the gathering, and the church was well filled 
but never crowded. Mrs. Bowker, the President, was 
in the chair she has so ably filled for twenty years, but 
it was sadly noticed that her voice failed to reach one- 
half the audience. There were the usual greetings from 
sister orgar'zations—the Methodist, Baptist, Board of 
the Interior, and a letter from the Board of the Pacific. 
A message of sympathy was sent to the Treasurer, Miss 
Carruth, who is detained by a fatal illness, and her re- 
port was presented by her assistant. The total receipts 
from all scurces were $128 229 45, that from the 
ordinary channels bei: g a little larger than ever before, 
thoigh special gifts have sometimes increased the total 
to a larger sum. 

An interesting departure from the usual custom was 
the presence of ladies connected with many of the schools 
and colleges for women, who made addresses on the 
relations of education to missions. Miss Johnson of 
Bradford, gave an interesting account of that oldest In- 
stitution which educated the first Mrs. Judson (Aun 
Haseltine) and Harriet Newell; Miss McKeen sent a 
letter which proves that the sacred fire on the altar of 
missions burns brightly at Abbot Academy, Andover, 
for its list of missionaries is a long one ; Miss E?wards 
spoke for Mount Holyoke, which has supplied one-fifth 
of all the women now in mission fields; and Miss Stanton 
for Norton Seminary. Mrs. Kapp, who represented 
Smith College, impressed two thoughts; that if love 
and interest are secured, the pennies will follow, and that 
college girls are not selfish but respond quickly in help 
fulness to others while so much is being done for tham 
Miss Knox, of Wellesley, elab>rated the idea that college 
training develops the qualities necessary to equ'p a 
missionary: self-control, self-sacrifice, self-adaptation, 
power of systematic work, a breadth of experience by 
contact with a variety of minds, an intellectual self- 
reliance and an appreciation of the principles underly {xg 
the Christian religion. Miss Stanwood spoke feelirgly 
and gracefully of the work done by the Ipswich S:mi- 
nary, a name which, th ugh stricken from the present 
roll ef schools, is ever fragrant with the memory of 
Mary Lyon, Mrs. Grant Bannister, and Mrs. Corks, 
where the President and many other Board workers 
were educated. 

Nothing makes mission work seem so real and viial 
Fas the words of the missionaries as each gives a leaf 
out of her experience. Miss M. A. West, in charge of 
the coffe house, Mrs. Schneider, a city missionary, 
Mrs. Kate P. Williams. from the Home, all working in 
Constantinople, and Mrs. Susan A Wheeler and Miss 
Sarah A. Closson, also from Turkey, were especially 
welcom®, Anxiety is felt as to the future, for the 
Turkish Government is about to iseue an edict forbid- 
ding its subjects to attend foreign echools and prohibit- 
ing foreign schools from teaching religion. This is 
sp clally directed against the mission schools. But a 
higher than the Sultan rules the kingdoms of the earth. 
Mrs 8 B Cupron, of Madura, made a marked impres- 
sion by her strong personality and forceful words. The 
keynote of the sad heart of India she found in the 
Indian miother’s lullaby: ‘‘I am alone on the seashore, 
The tide is rising, the storm is coming; I shall perish—I 
am alone on the shore.” But the love and faith of the 
Hindu, when her heart is {llumined, gleams in the prov- 
erb, ‘‘ Leave a hundred things to eat, a thousand to 
bathe, a hundred thousand to give, a million to pray.” 
Miss M.A. Holbrook, M D., gave an account of her 
medical work in China, and Miss Emily 8 Hartwell 
pleaded enthusiastically for our loving interest in the 
Chinese. She helped to brighten the exercises by 
dressing in native costums and enacting, with Mrs. 
Alice Harris Smith, a visit-with a Chinese lady, assisted 
by a child also in costume. 

In reviewing the work of the year Mrs Pratt, the 
Secretary, summened the helpers and helped of the 
Woman’s Board from the four corners of the earth to 
keep the festival with us. It was a goodly compiny 
that in imagination joined us. Besides the misslonaries 
and Bible readers, there came from the heart of Africa 
dark-+kinned girls, changed from household cattle to 
beautiful Christian womanhood; from Austria, despite 
the hard times and poverty, the Bohemfan Mount Hol. 
yoke Seminary student; from Spain, the only Protest- 
aut school found in that land of beauty and supersti- 
tion ; from Mexico, a band who have been persecuted 
and know what it costs to be a Christian; from Mlcro- 
neela, eager hundreds, who cry appealingly, “‘ Have you 
no more helpers for us?” from Foochow, almond-eyed 
Sunday-school pupfis and medical students from hos- 
pits] and dispsnsary ; from Northern China, more happy 
Mongolian faces, and a model auxiliary that includes 
every female member of the church; from Japan, in 
soft, clinging garments, the puplis of the industrial 
schools, with their knitting, sewing, and cooking, and 
ten nurses from the new training school ; from Indla, 





Bat the kingdom grows,’ ” 


the Hindu girls in flocks from the primary school, 
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many from the grammar, but few from the highest grade, 
for India’s curse of early marriages has taken them 
away ; from Oeylon, the Tamil women, with the cher- 
ished bead necklaces, and the brown. faced seminary 
girls ; from the snows of Eastern Turkey a large follow- 
iug of native workers; from Western Turkey a band 
that at firat seems like a Wellesley delegation, but they 
are really Armenians, Bulgarians, Turks, Greeke, Jews, 
French, English, and Americans, all speaking Esglish ; 
indeed, the procession from that great missionary field, 
Turkey, seems endless. What means this host? Is 
the millennium nearer than you think,‘ O ye of little 
faith’? 

Two missionaries have gone to thelr reward during 
the past year—Mrs. Susan W. Tyler, after thirty-nine 
years of loviag devotion in Africa, and Mother How- 
lané—averybody’s Mother Howland—leaving the Ceylon 
station sorely bereaved. It is significant that a psper 
recently came from Focchow, Caina, to the Board, 
written in May, and signed by all the missionaries, 
male snd female, of all denominations, urging the im- 
perative need of more women for the work in the 
previnces. 

The general meetings were marked by no special 
enthusiasm, but the devolional meetings ware character- 
ized by a very tender splrit. The usual Wednesday 
evening public service of preaching was omitted, and 
the «fficers gave a reception at the Central Church, 
which was restricted to missionaries, delegates, and a 
few « fiicers of the American Board. 

The to morrow of the Woman’s Board promises to be 
like the yesterday and to-day—full of ample hopes, loving 
service, and grand results. With the omission of two 
names from the list of directors, the same officers were 
re-elected. There was no movement, no discussion, by 
the Board of a change of policy. The vote to change 
the time of the anaual meeting to a less inclement 
month was 80 nearly a tle that it was decided to con- 
tirue the present custom, meeting next January at 
Worcester. O.M E R. 





THE BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

T is almost a year since I first wrote to the readers o¢ 

The Christian Union about the Burnham Industrial 
Farm, its plans and its hopes. And they have been {n- 
formed as to its trials. They had a right to know about 
everything connected with the Farm, for to my first 
appeal there was at once a bearty response, and hundreds 
of letters have come since, many of them inclosing hand- 
some gifts for the work. There are thirty-one boys 
there now, and it is the purpose of the trustees to in- 
crease the number to forty or fifty within a few weeks. 
If only a small part of those who apply were taken, the 
Farm would soon be more than crowded. There is great 
need—pressing need—the need that lies between ruin 
and rescuc—that the Farm be at once developed to its 
utmost capacity. I was at the Farm for Caristmas, and 
saw there thirty hearty boys living a good, pure, whole- 
some life, who only a few months ago were all in such 
surroundings as were perilous to their development into 
useful citizens. This is all changed now; their lives 
are changed so that the whole tendency is towards 
things that make for righteousness. One of the first 
needs was for an infirmary, as scarlet fever broke out 
before the apple trees were fairly out of bloom. The 
appeal was made for that in The Carlatian Union, and 
now the foundatton is laid, and there is money to go on 
with the building to about half its completion. But we 
don’t expect to stop until it is done and ready for occu- 
pancy, and then we hope it will be a long time before it 
is occupied. Our barns were burned, and all our hay, 
but the cattle were saved, and already there has been a 
beginving for the rebuilding of the barns. The trustegs 
—wise and able men—are taking up the Farm's work 
and need, with vigor and great hope that an institution 
so generously and wisely concaived by its founders will 
not be left to stop shor< of its utmost usefulness. But 
the little hospital must be finished at once—not a mo- 
ment is to be lost. There may be sick boys at any time, 
and there should be a place where every facility can be 
found for treating them wisely and gently. Even the 
best that we can do—and that the most thoughtful 
matron can do, and the most careful treatment can do, 
and the most cheerful surroundings can do—will not 
supply the tender care such as a bright home and a 
tender mother could give. But a great deal can be 
done; and [ have no doubt that, as the readers of The 
Christian Uaion have begun the hospital, they will finish 
{t, as their tribute to God, in saving and helping the sick 
children that he ioved. Ia behalf of the trastees, and of 
the boys they are trying to save. let me thank the editors 
and readers of Tne Caristian U alon for their help—help 
that has come with a dou le blessing because it has 
come 80 promptly. I am, gratefully yours, 

Wiusram M. F. Rovnp. 


185 East FirTgentH STREET, } 
New Yorx Ciry, 
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ATHENS IN NEW YORK. 


By Witt 0. Wiixrmeon. 


OW many even of the moat cultivated among the 
readers of The Christian Union know that that 
ancient ‘city of thesoul,” Athens, keeps, and for thirty 
years past has kept, stationed io the metropolis of the 
New World a kind of gariison of intellectual occupation, 
in the form of a Greek Club composed of scholars, and 
ripe and good ones, whose serious recreation it is to meet 
Friday evenings and read together the immortals of 
Greek literature ? Such is the fact; and Friday even- 
ing, the thirtieth of December, this club celebrated, 
with suitable observance and refection, ‘‘light and 
choice, of Attick taste,” the thirtieth anniversary of its 
formation. The writer of these words, as having been 
once an active member, and as accounted stilla member 
in rure, wes present by invitation to share the fesst. 
The invited guests, not of the Club, who sat down at 
the table included Mr. Ejmund Clarence Stedman, 
ex Governor D. H. Chamberlain, Professor (and 
Colonel) Gordon McCsbsa, of Petersburg, Virginia, Dr. 
(now Professor) Marvin R. Vincent, Professor Seymour, 
head of the Greek department in Yale University, Pro- 
feasor Cooper, holding a like position in Rutgers Col- 
lege. Ex-President Woolsey, Professor Goodwin, Dr. 
W. 8 Tyler, Professor Harkness, sent letters of regret 
So did Dr. Ken‘rick, of the University of Rochester. 

If I say that Professor Henry Drialer, the American 
editor of the great Greek Lexicon, occupied at one 
end a seat which Dr. Howard Crosby, aitting, an equal 
power, at the other end, called the head of the table— 
if I say this, and then that Dr. T. W. Chambers sat at 
Dr. Drisler’s side, while Dr; Chariton T. Lewis, the 
versatile and all-accomplished editor of the great Latin 
Lexicon, sat midway of the length of the board—it 
may easily be guessed how much learning was present 
and with what balance its weight was distributed. Every 
symposiast, wherever seated, could feel that he was him- 
self occupying a distinguished place, was sitting, in fact, 
very near to Macgregor, that unconquered movable head 
of the table. 

It was a genuine little republic of letters, or of schol- 
arship—one equal temper of Hellenic hearts; as it 
should have been, for such hat heen the Greek Club 
throughout ite history. As D-. Drisler said, acting in- 
formally in the capacity of chairman, when {t had been 
duly eaten and drunken‘and of an equal feast fallod the de- 
aire in naught—as Dr. Drisler then genially sald, the Greek 
Club had no president, no rules, no secretary, no treasur- 
er, no treasury. They were just a mutually equal fellow- 
ship of gentlemen and scholars, meeting on the common 
ground of delight in the Greek language and Greek 
letters. For my own part, I can testify that, whether or 
not it was in some part due to the influence of the 
studies to which those Friday evenings were given, I 
have never witnessed a finer and sweeter urbanity pre- 
vail throughout any meetirgs of men with one another 
than was the law—unwritten, indeed, butso inviolate |— 
of all. the occasions on which, in this club, I saw Greek 
join Greek for the reading of Greek authors—a wide 
selection, ranging from sober and very pedestrian Strabo 
to the wild license of Aristophanes and the eagle soar- 
ing of Pindar, I pleased myself with a sort of fitness 
found in calling this spirit by the name of Attic urban- 
ity ; but serfously I thought it was something higher— 
I thought it was Christian ; and Dr. Howard Crosby, if 
he will pardon my thus publicly saying it, seemed to me 
a source of the spirit that I mean, in being its mirror, 
its pure and spotless exemplar. 

After Dr. Drisler, as by senfority a kind of symposl- 
arch for the evening, had read the letters of regret, he 
said that there had been no arrangements made for 
toasts, or sentiments, or speeches. He would ask Dr. 
Croaby to say something, and then, with the Athenian 
assembly herald’s proclamation of opportunity for 
whomsosver would to speak, surrender the occasion to 
the company. 

Dr. Crosby responded, simply and gracefully and 
modestly, by reading some memorabilia of the history 
of the Club, and he was about taking his seat when a 
call arose for a poem. (Dr. Crosby, on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary, five years before, had been poet of the 
occasion ) The call suggested to Dr. Crosby to say that 
the Club had a poet present as guest ; whereupon accla— 
mation summoned Mr. Stedman to his feet. He made 
a charming speech, in the true spirit of the Attic occa- 
sion. In the course of it he disclaimed for himself the 
quality of scholarship in Greek ; but Dr Drisler very 
happily, not denying to him in form his disclaimer, re- 
joined that at least there was. gentleman of the same 
namein the city whose studies of Theocritus paral- 
leled with Tennyson were wel] known to entitle him to 
the rank of Greek scholar. How true was thts delicate 
praise of Mr. S:edman’s Greek schola’ship, beyond what 
the general literary public can be supposed to suspect, 
the present writer had the opportunity of learniaog that 
same evening after the symposium was done. He was 
privately shown the pages in manuscript of a study 





by Mr. Stedman of Theocritus in the original text which 
exhibited the poet and the critic in the character of a 
critical scholar and editor. When Mr. Stedman reaches 
the limit of age—far be it !—beyond which he must 
cease to write poetry of his own, then—and not til) 
then |—may we see in print the final version in meter of 
Theocritus from his hand ! 

It was very graceful—and {t was a grace that he could 
afford—when Mr. Stedman in his turn called out a Yale 
classmate of his, by saying that in an English univer- 
sity town he once had found himself made little of until 
it chanced to come out that he knew a scholar who had 
done monumental work in the making of a recent 
Latin lexicon. English scholars were then ready with 
attentions to him, as soon as they learned that he en- 
joyed the personal friendship of Charlton T. Lawis. 

Dr. Lewis responded in a felicitous strain, which he 
moduiated very naturally to a gentle pathos in reminis- 
cence of members of the Club who had gone on to the 
land of silence. The effect was like one of those pauses 
of conversation in the Px 1on of Piato. 

After Dr. Lewis came Colonel McCabe—or perhaps 
he was before ; it does not much matter—who delighted 
the company with a poem in prose dithyrambics flow- 
ingly and glowingly chanted in praise of the Greek 
language and Greek literature. I said ‘‘ delighted ;” 
but I might have sald “surprised and delighted,” for 
this accomplished S>utherner had made his fame, to 
most at the table that knew him, as a wit rather than as 
a scholar and an orator. Hoe is a great favorite in Eag- 
lish society, an honored and welcomed guest under the 
roof of Lord Tennyson, traits of whose personal bearing 
and character came out incidentally in the conversation 
which, asa fortunate opposite (or ‘‘antipod,” I might 
say, under cover of Dr. Drisler’s post-prandial author- 
ity), I myself had the privilege of sharing, in the quality 
of listener and asker of questions. What did Tennyson 
mean by his line, 

“The bar of Michael Angelo ’’? 
was a question asked by one, not the present writer. 
The question was answered under express information 
from the poet of the ‘“‘In Memoriam.” He meant tbat 
deep horizontal line of corrugation, technically by artists 
called the “bar,” that appears In the pictures, crossing 
the brow of the great Italian The verse was in fact a 
reminiscent allusioa to Arthur Henry Hallam’s own 
occasional playful claim of possessing that pecullar 
signature across his own forehead. How much added 
pathos, with this knowledge, steals into the Unes - 

** And over those ethereal eyes 

The bar of Michael Angelo.’’ 

To another question, whether in the ‘‘ Palace of Art” 
Tennyson meant Goethe disguised with obvious differ- 
ences from himself, Colonel McCabe could not reply, but 
he courteously accepted the charge to make it a future 
point of inquiry from the Laureate. Culonel McCabe 
inquired about Professor J F. Genung, remarking that 
he saw his book, “A Siudy of ‘In Memoriam,’” on 
Lord Tennyson’s table. After learning that this author 
was Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst Collage, he asked 
also, or some one did, the pronunciation of his name, 
which was given, on undoubted information, as ‘‘ Je- 
nung’ —\ast syllable accented. 

Tne next speaker—conscript volunteer, like the reat 
(Dr. Overhiser, one of the earliest members of the Club, 
took the responsibility of first naming him)—after re 
marking upon the uniqueness of the phenomenon exhib- 
ited in the rise and persistence of the Greek Club—a 
thing, he belfeved, quite without parallel in any other 
studious interest whatever—hazarded himself, in that 
select presence of scholarship, to name to sensitive 
Greek ears an outlandish barbarien name, Where noth- 
ing should be spoken that could not be spoken Aitice, 
he alluded, in frank barbarian, to the “ Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle,” explaining that it had 
fallen to his fortune as ‘‘ Counselor,” so called, to this 
wide and numerous dispersion of readers, to enjoy the 
opportunity of exerting an influence in support of 
classical studies In English. That auguet circle of 
Greek scholars listened with indulgent curiosity while 
this speaker set forth how the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was to be regarded, not as a plece of 
charlatanry. a vulgar attempt to supersede and replace 
sound scholarship with substitute pretensions, but, on 
the contrary, as a loyal undertaking on behalf of popu- 
lar culture, the purpose and effect of which were to 
heighten and not to disparage Greek learning and Latin 
in general esteem. The future, hethought, would show 
an increase in the number of students choosing Greek 
and Latin, as a result of the influence exerted by the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 

Governor Chamberlain was asked for to speak, but he 
had been obliged to withdraw early to take a train. 
Professor Cooper spoke admirably, in enlightened and 
loyal adhesion to Greek discipline. Dr. V ncent appro 
priately noted the service rendered by the Greek mind 
in showing that the utmost of human eff rt was vain, 
without divine revelation, in filading out God. Profess- 
or Seymour pointed out, with telling exemplification, 
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how much chance there was for sciolism and pretense 
even among professional teachers of Greek. Mr. Pren- 
tice, a distinguished lawyer, gracefully continued the 
speaking. Dr. Chambers, called on, responded from 


- his seat with deprecation in which the company respect- 


fully indulged him, declining to made extended re- 
marks ; and Dr. Crosby, as was by prescription his cus- 
tom in the Club, announced that the hour of balf-pa@t 
eleven had arrived, whereupon, by general consent, 
without formal motion, the symposium was over. 

I have reserved one incident of the occasion with 
which to conclude thi: inadequate note of a unique 
anniversary. A modest member of the Club was chal- 
lenged for a poem, which the symposlarch had some- 
how learned that this gentlemen had prepared as his 
contribution to the “‘ Attic cheer” of the evening. Mr. 
James Herbert Morse then, after a tantaliziogly humor- 
ous introduction of anecdote, somewhat in the manner 
of Mark T wain, read the followiag sonnet : 

‘* When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.’’ 

Nay, brothers, Peace alone, with eye benign, 

Fair Peace alone, with face and form divine, 
Made haste to don her shining raiment. Nor 
Had ever cause in us to weep therefor. 

When to our call she came to meet the Nine 

Who sang, or tripped it, down the stately line 
Of ancient song, we sent no word to War. 


Homer and Hesiod, Pindar and the three 
High-sandaled heroes of the tragic choir, 
And him whose laugh ran rippling like the sea— 
The bright Mgean sea that loved his lyre— 
For them Peace waved her wand, and bade them speak. 
We sent no word to War, when Greek met Greek. 

It was a just memortal of the spirit of the Club as 
the present wri er always found it. No ripple of strife 
was suffered there to perturb the "quiet and still air 
of delightful studies ” 





IRISH AND AMERICAN IMAGERY. 
By Grorer TALLMAN, 
N Irish editorial writer for the London ‘Spec. 
tator” defends his race, and defends it well, 
against the charge that Irish ‘“‘malaprops” and Irish 
**bulls” indicate any blameworthy intellectual ecoen- 
tricity on the part of his countrymen. Generally, he 
maintains, the Irishman is perfectly conscious of the in- 
accuracy or logical absurdity of his remark, but revels 
in the incongruity whica the confusion occasions, The 
instances *hich he gives are taken from his own per- 
sonal experience among the educated classes. ‘ Thus,’ 
he says, ‘‘we know a lady who never misses a 
chance of saying of a conspicuous object or person 
that it or he fs ‘the sinecure of every eye,’ and we con- 
fess to having been guilty, on the first occasion that we 
heard her use it, of the conviction—since corrected— 
that she spoke in innocence, and not with malice pre- 
pense. Similarly, in the writer’s own family, several 
Irish malaprops—of which one, ‘as white as the 
driveling snow,’ may serve as an example—have estab- 
lished themselves so firmly in common use that it 
requires a conscious effort to overcome the habit and 
use the right word.” When the Eaglish laugh at the 
Irish for such phrases, instead of laughing with them, 
the intellectual deficiency manifested is eatirely on 
their own part. They are making a mistake which 
comes from their own characteristic matter-of-factness. 
It is the type of a mistake which they have sometimes 
made in their criticisms of America, as when the Eag- 
lish traveler in the early part of this century mentioned 
as sn instance of monumental Yankee stupidity the 
case of a Vermont farmer who, when asked by him 
whether they had much thunder and lightning in the 
vicinity, replied, ‘Considerable, considering the spar- 
sity of the population ” 

There are few of us who, when we stop to think of it, 
will not admit that most of the Irish malaprops that we 
have heard have been accompanied by a twinkle of the 
eyeandathorough enjoyment of the odd mixture of 
ideas which the malaprop created. The best genuine 
malaprops in America occur among the negroes. It is 
among them, and them alone, that you hear of one street 
‘*para'yzing” another, or of prayers addressed to an 
‘all-wise but unscrupulous Piovidence.” It is true 
that the writer knows one Irish servant who, in blissful 
unconsciousness Of her mistake, always speaks of the 
** grenadine” sugar ; but she is more than a trifle deaf, 
and cannot be taken as a fair example of her race, 

But with reference to Irish bulls our own experience 
will not bear out the ‘‘ Spectator’s” suggestion that they 
are usually intentional. Some years ago, for instance, 
the family of the writer were one evening admiring a 
magnificent rainbow which completely arched the south- 
eastern sky. The Irish servant passing by, one of the 
group asked her if she had seen larger and finer rainbows 
in [reland. A'ter looking a moment, B:idget replted, 
With the utmost gravity and patriotic self-complacepcy, 
** And perhaps, mum, and they weren’s any bigger in 
Ireland, but sure and they had twisht as many colors, 

A little later in the same year a friend was trying to 
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sepve a Summons upop one John Putrick. Going tothe 
small tegament-house in which Mr. Patrick was sup- 
posed to reside, he asked an Irishman standing at the 
enteagce ff there was any one in the building bearing the 
name of the witness for whom he wassearching. “ John 
Patrick ?” said the obliging {rishman, contemplatively. 
* John Patrick? There was Toomas—but then,” he 
added, ‘* his last name was not Patrick.” 

Perhaps the worst bull ever made by any of the writer’s 
acquaintance was perpetrated by a very bright young 
lady who was only half Irish in her ancestry. Sseing 
her sister crocheting one day, she gave utterance to this 
exclamation: ‘‘Oh, dear! how glad Iam that I don’t 
like to crochet, for if I did, I would be crocheting all 
the time, and I can’t—” Here she stopped with a laugh 
at herself. She was going to say “can’t bear it,” and 
thus equal the famous spinach argument. 

Setting aside all newspaper stories manufactured at 
80 much an inch, and taking merely our own experience, 
we cannot but think that Irish bulis are apt to be un- 
intentional, and that the Irish mind likes to free itself 
from the restraint which the severe rules of logic im- 


pose, 

The ‘‘ Spectator ” editorial which suggested the present 
article dwells at length upon the Irish love of exagger- 
ation and the picturesque extravagance which char. 
acter'zos Irish hypsrboles. Among the incidents which 
it tells are the following : 

“It was an Irish lady who once amused her auditors 
greatly by remarkiug in a rueful tone, in the course of a 
conversation on the size of feet—‘ My feet are fearfully 
big—regular cubic feet.’ At the risk of spoiling a good 
anecdote, we are faia to record the following fragments of 
a description of the wonderfal adventures of a horse-dealer . 
at Panchestown. He was craning over on to the course at 
the side of the big jamp, when the barrier gave way, and 
before he could recover himself the whole field were on top 
of him. ‘I declare to ye most solemnly,’ continued the nar- 
rator, ‘ that seventeen horses changed their feet in the small of his 
baek.’ The sequel went on to tell how the very next day 
he was seen selling horses at a fair in another part of the 
county ; ‘ but then he was a man of an iron constitution |’ ’’ 

If the love of extravagant exaggeration is a distinct- 
ively Irish trait, then America has certainly been Celt- 
icized to an even greater extent than is commonly 
asserted by the advocates of restricted immigration. It 
has, in fact, become more Irish than Ireland iteelf. The ' 
‘* Spectator’s” cubic foot story is so moderate in its over- 
statenuent that were it used in a Ohicago letter toa 81. 
Louis journal it could hardly hope for publication. 
Were we to make extracts from the newspaper humor 
which is floating about us it would not be difficult to; 
present instances of hyperbole which would make the 
Irish stories in the Spectator seem like ‘‘ Gradgrind ” 
statements. Take, for instance, those which the 
**Omaha World ” is from time to time publishing about 
the very hilly metropolis of Western Missouri : 

“A serious accident happened last week in Kansas City. 
A gentleman residing on Terrace Street was seriously 
injured by falling off of his back yard on to his roof. It is 
hoped he may recover.” 

Here we have exaggeration so grotesque that it is 
only in certain moods that the average mind is able to 
enjoy it, 

But, leaving aside the tales of professional humorists, a 
couple of stories told to a friend of the writer by a down- 
east Yankee who acted as guide for himself and cousin 
through the Maine woods will suffice to show that the 
American habit of exaggeration is not due to the Irish 
biood ia our veins : 

The conversation had been about incubators. My 
friend’s cousin, a young scientist, had been telling 
about the different kinds that had been invented, and 
the remarkable successes which had been achieved. 
When he had finished his account, the guide, who had 
bean listening attentively, continued the conversation 
as follows: ‘‘ Those incubators that you ha’ been tellin’ 
about are pretty good, but they hain’t nothin’ to an in- 
cubator we used to have down at Gardiny (Gardiner) 
There was an old hen there who just wouldn’t do any- 
thing but set. She'd set and set, if she couldn’t get 
anythiog but a button or a walnut tc set on. 8) one 
day we thought we'd fix her. 8» we got a nail keg and 
filled it chuck full of turkey eggs, and set her to settin’ 
on the bunghole. And in just one week she had ’em 
all hatched out into the finest brood of turkeys in 
Gardiny.” The same guide had another bunghole 
story, which was called forth by a tremendous rain- 
siorm which came up one day while they were wamp.- 
ing. When my friend and his cousin were complaining 
of its severity, the guide, to cheer them, remarked : 

** On, this ain't nothin’ to a storm we had once on the 
Mediterranean during my sailin’ days. That day it 
rained so hard tha! you couldn’t see two feet in front of 
you. Jest to show you how hard it did rain, there was 
a barrel lying on the deck with both ends knocked ‘out, 
and the rain came down so fast that more water poured 
through the bunghole of that barrel than could get out 
at both ends.” 

As regards exaggeration, the American imagination 


| with the bou adless stretch of our territorjes. 


MISSION TO THE 500,000 BLIND OF 
CHINA. 
By Miss 0. F. Gorpon-Cumaine, 


OME time ago you gave a brief summary of the 
very remarkable work by which the Rev. W. H. 
Murray hopes not only to bring light and life to the 
great multttude of blind in China, but also to transform 
a considerable number of his students into active mis- 
slonary agents, as Scripture readers and singers of sacred 
song, such as invariably attract an attentive audience in 
China, as in most other countries. Mr. Murray’s work 
has only just come to the surface sufficiently to claim 
public recognition. Hitherto the little acorn which he 
has planted has been quietly germinating ia the heart of 
the Chinese capital, known only to a handful of poor 
blind men, and scarcely recognizsd even by the little 
group of foreign residents in that great city; and 
though there is every prospect that it will assuredly de- 
velop into a wide spreading tree of healing, it is as yet 
but a feeble sapling, whose growth, humanly speaking, 
depends on its now obtaining good aoll and abundant 
watering from the Christian public. 

We have slready sketched the early career of the 
Scotch workingman to whom, as he himself believes, 
this ‘wonderful method of instructing the biind has been 
80 specially revealed. The first thing that struck him, 
on commencing his work as a colporteur in North 
Chiva, was the extraordinary number of blind who 
mingled in every crowd, some going about alone, feeling 
their way with along stick, others in gangs of perhaps a 
dozen, each guided by the man in front of him—a most 
litera] illustration of the blind leading the blind. This 
very large proportion of blindness is due to several 
causet—such as leprosy,small-pox,neglected ophthalmifa, 
and general dirt, to which in North China we must add 
the stifiing dust and smoke caused by the lack of ordinary 
fuel, which leads the people, all through the long, 
parching summer, to cut every blade of dried-up grass, 
aud the very turf, to heat their ovens ; thus the houses 
are filled with a penetrating smoke which makes the 
eyes smart painfully. 

Many of these blind men are simply most miserable 
beggars; others earn their living as fortune-tellers, 
going about with flutes to attract attention. They carry 
a board with movable pieces, something like draughts, 
each marked with a symbol, by means of which they 
pretend to foretell lucky days and answer other ques- 
tions. Blindness seems to be the only form of human 
suffering for which the average Chinaman feels a certain 
pity. Few are so utterly debased as to rob a blind man ; 
and the blind are generally addressed as Hsien-Sh6 2g, 
** teacher,” a term of honor ; albeit the adult blind are, asa 
class, about the most disreputable members of the com- 
muaity—so bad that even a hopeful sou! like their 
friend Mr. Murray iscompsiled to-admit that the ma- 
jority appear incorrigible, and that all his prospects rest 
on training young lads, and, so far as possible, isolating 
them from their seniors. 

Yet the first thing which dirccted his attention to the 
present work was the fact that amongst the crowds who 
(with true Chinese reverence for all written characters) 
pressed forward to purchase the portions of Holy 
Scripture which he offered for sale at a very cheap rate, 
many blind men came desiring to purchase copies ; and 
when he asked why they wanted a book which they 
could not see to read, they replied that they would keep 
it, and that sometimes friends who could read would let 
them hear it. Then he would tell them that in Rarope 
the blind were taught to read, and even to write ; but this 
they never could believe, and he seemed to them as 
one that mocked. 

But the more he saw, the more grievous did it appear 
that absolutely nothing was done for these darkened 
lives by any Caristian agency knownin Pekin, and he 
began to plead their cause amongst the mi:sionaries of 
various nations whom he could reach. These, however, 
very naturally replied, ‘‘ We Christian miesionaries, of 
all Protestant denominations put together, are in the 
proportion of one to one million of the population. How 
can we undertake any additional work? Perhaps in 
the next generation, if there are ten times as many mis- 
aionaries and ten times the funds now available, some- 
thiug may be dune for the blind of China.” 

Still, as he went about his dally task, mingling with 
ever-changing crowds, in scorching summer and freez 
ing winter, this thought was never absent from his 
mind. Eve leatiag Scotland he had mastered B.1)’s 
aystem of visible speech for the instruction of the 
deaf, and his firat idea was to reduces all Cainese sounds 

to symbolic forms, and he went so far as to have those 
made in olay and baked, so that they could be handled 
From these some puptis have learned to read ; among 
others who have been thus taught is a deaf-mute. Bu} 
this system was cumbersome and unsatisfactory—all 
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Chinese adore thdir own written hieroglyphic charac- 
ters, they would probably render divine honors to these 
clay symbols. He had also studied Moon’s system of 
embossed alphabetic symbols and Brallle’s system 
of embossed dots for ‘the use of the biind, and cease- 
lesaly revolved ia his own ‘mind hether it might be 
possible ‘o adapt one or other of"t\ we to the bewilder- 
ing intricecies of the Chinese lagusge, with all its per- 
plexing “tones,” which, by an almost inapprectable 
difference of pronunciation, cause one word to convey 
a dozen different meanings. Of the difficulty of ‘the 
task proposed, some idea*may be formed from the fact 
that in order to read such a book as the Bible in Oninase 
ordinary type, the student, instead of mastering twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet, must learn to recognise at 
sight no less than four thousand distinct charactere—a 
task which gener: lly requires about six years of study. 

Such was the prrplexing problem with which ‘this 
would-bs benefactor of the blind wrestled, apparently 
without result, till one day, he tells us that, wearfed 
with a long mo'ning’s work, he had latn down to “rest 
awhile during the noonday heat, and, with-closed eyes, 
lay as if asleep, when suddenly, as clearly as he now 
sees one of his stereotyped books, he saw outspread 
before him the whole system which he has since then 
so-carefully worked out. In this vision (or revelation, 
as he believes it to have been, an opinion which I thiak 
few Christians will gainsay) he perceived that he must 
discard all ‘attempts to produce any alphabetic system, 
but must make use of numerals by which to represent 
the 408 distinct syllables which he found to be suffi- 
cient to suggest all the sounds of the language. Yor 
there numerals hé next substituted mnemonic letters— 
T or D for 1, N for 2,M for 8, etce., and'further con- 
trived that every Chinese word, no matter what ‘its 
length, should be represented by only three symbole— 
units, tens, and hundreds—and for these he has arranged 
embossed dots grouped on Braille’s system. 

If all this sounds; utterly incomprehensible to the 
reader, I can only console him by remarking that it is 
equally so to the present narrator, but daily experience 
now proves it to be so extraordinarily simple to the 
Chinese intelligence that any blind man or lad of 
average intelligence can now thoroughly acquire the 
arts of both reading and writiag within two monthe, 
and a sharp lad can do'this in six weeks. So mar- 
velously does this system lend itself to the representa- 
tion of sound that Mr. Murray’s next care was to 
reduce all musical notes and terms fn the-study of ‘har- 
mony to the same, with the result that his blind 
‘students now write out musical scores from diotation 
with wonderful accuracy, and then, with great pleasure 
to themeelves, learn tc play the written tunes on the har- 
monium or organ; beginners belag taught by having 
the embossed ‘symbol pasted on to the notes. 80, then, 
each student reads the written score witn one hand, 


-while with the other he finds out the notes. Then, 


having mastered the ture, the biind organist and choir 
sing their Christian lyrics in the chapel, which is open 
to all comers, and when a good congregation ‘has 
assembled, one of the students, who is a very gifted 
echolar, addresses the people, and at the close of his ex- 
hortation recommends them to purchase a copy of the 
Holy Book that they may study {t for themeclves ; and 
thus the blind students prove most useful assistant 
corporteurs. 

But, further than this, Mr. Murray has taught his 
blind lads to do everything for themselves in the prep. 
aration of books for thelr own use, even to the stereo- 
typing, which they do so rapidly end with such accuracy 
that he finds one of his Cainese lads can with ease 
prepare more work thar three men in England will turn 
out in the same time, and will aleo do it more accurately 
and ata far cheaper rate. O! course, as long as such 
lads are students they gratefully work for their keep ; 
and perhaps not the least remarkable feature of this 
enterprise has been that, until the present time, its 
expenses have been almost entirely borne by the hum- 
ble inventor, who has lodged, fed, and clothed ‘his 
indigent students out of his own slender salary as a 
colporteur (and even a frugal Chinamam cannot be 
respectably clothed and fed for less than £10 a year). 
Nor is this all. Basing bound to devote all his hours of 
recogn'z3d work to bookselling, he has evolved every 
detail of the system, and taught his pupils, in hours 
stolen from rest or sleep. 

Bat now it is high time that the work so well begun 
should be taken up.by the, public, and that the neces: 
sary funds may be forthcoming to insure its wide exten- 
sion. It is hoped that Mr. Murray may be able'to train 
many teachers gifted with sight, elther Europeans or 
first-class Chinese cunvarts, who may be employed by 
the various missions in all parts of the Empire. One 
such sighted head teacher in each district could there 
found a blind school and train Chineié 8 sripture 
readers, and thus the work may be céaseleagly extended 
till 1: overapreads the whole vast Raplro like a network. 
A very strong polat in favor of this mission is ‘its bear- 
ing on the admission of Christian inflaence* tnto “the 
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dreary homes wherein about 150000000 Chinose 
women of all ages live thelr monotonous lives in strict 
seclusion. Some of these patriarchal houssholds num- 
ber from 80 to 100 women, very few of whom can read 
even their own dull books. To these, each blind 
woman who can be taught to read the Holy Scriptures 
will become not only a center of unbounded interest, 
but a ving power. Her words will impress many, and 
thus the truth will make its way insensibly amongst the 
mothers who exa'clse such lifelong influence over their 
sons—an {eflicnce now bitterly antagonistic to Chris- 
{lanity on account of its enmity to that worship and 
propitiation of the dead (ancestral worship) which is the 
main principle of Chinese life. This is a big giant, but 
as weak things of the earth are so often chosen to con- 
found the mighty, there is good reason to believe that 
these humble blind readers are destined to prove power- 
ful agents in the fight. 

Surely such a story as this may well incite some to 
prove their interest by some act of self-denfal which 
may enable them to help so earnest a worker. As yet, 
all thet has been raised by widely circulated appeals 
has been a sum sufficient to purchase the very humble 
school premises in Pekia which Mr. Murray has hith- 
erto rented for the use of his blind students, and also 
to provide for the annual payment of £75 toward Mr. 
Murray’s salary, that the Bible Soclety may set him 
free to devote half his time exclusively to preparing the 
Holy Scriptures and other books for the use of the blind, 
and otherwise developing his system. This was the 
primary necssaity, but it leaves so small a margin for 
current expences that the mission must still look to the 
public for all the needful funds for maintenance of 
indigent studen's and other desirable outlay. Practloal 
evidence of sympathy in the form of donations in aid 
of this work wi!l be gladly received by Mrs. T. Crosby 
Brown, care of Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co , 59 Wall 
Street, New York Clty. 








NATURAL GAS. 


By Frank M. §corre.tp 


N ATURAL GAS, as its name implfes, isa product 
of nature, being a distillation of petroleum, which 
has {ts origin In the decomposttion of animal and vege- 
tabie life. Tae first necessary condition for the presence 
of gas is the ex'stence of a porous rock, sometimes called 
sand because of ita extreme porosity, to serve as a reser- 
voir. A au aber of wells have been drilled and gas 
fou.d where the eand-rock was wet found. In such 
case the gas has been obtained from a crevice in the 
strata, which conveys the gas from the sand to the well 
Gas hes been known for centurfes In the Province 
Tsien Lun Telng, China, where wells were drilled some 
three thousand feet deep and the gas conveyed through 
bambo> pipes and consumed in clay burners 

Ia this country, in 1776 Washington owned a tract of 
land in Kanavha Valley, Virgiois, on which was a 
burning gas spring ; he deeded the land to the public 
forever, buthis wishes were not carried out. Had they 
baen, {t was quite possible that we might be one hun- 
dred years advanced in the natural gas developments. 
The first really practical discovery of natural gas in this 
country was made in F.:edoala, New York Btate, in 
1821, where a well was sunk and sufficient gas obtained 
for thirty burners, the village inn being so flluminated 
when Goneral Lafayette passed through there fn 1824 
No other well was drilled there till 1858, the next in 
1871; since which time the town has used natural gas 
for both light and fuel, and the present monthly supply 
is about one hundred thousand cubic feet. The dis- 
covery of gas antedates that of ofl some forty years, 
owiag to the accidenta! drilling of the wells into a gas 
fissure instead of the reservoir of sand-rcck, which con- 
tains both ofl] and gas. 

The discovery of any new field of natural gas territory 
has heretofore be2n entirely by accldent—as much £0 as 
the fiadiag of new gold or silver flelds ; but experfence 
has taught the driller where he may with some degree 
of certainty venture to drill a test well. About twenty- 
fiva years agoa man living in Findlay, Ohio, began 
digging a well for water. Ata depth of forty or fifty 
feet he opened ud a fissure in the rock which let in what 
they called fire damp, for want of a better name, and the 
laborer re-ched the surface none too soon to save his 
life. Tae weil was abandoned and covered over with 
Joose boards, and so remained for five years, avoided by 
all ag a dangerous locality. Tke place was then pur- 
chased by a retired minister of an inquiricg turn of 
mind, who thought, upon passing the well, he detected a 
smell of gas. He fitted a strong barrel in.the mouth of 
the woll, Insarted a plece of gas-pipe, lighted a match, 
and 30 he discovered the gas fleld of Ohfo, although his 
was only the preliminary work. He used the gas for 
light and fuel in his house for about fifteen years before 
it attracted the attention of a practical of] man, who in- 
vestigated it, procured territory, drilled a test well, and 
was rewarded not only with a tremendcus gaser, but a 

very prc ductive of] well; and #0 the of] ficlds of Ohio 
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were discovered, whose limits have not as yet been 
ascertained. 

A few years ago all finds of oil were made by experi- 
enced men at the expense of much time and money, 
while to-day the most of the new oil fields are the dis- 
coveries of those who are in search of gas, usually for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Drilling for gas is attended with a considerable danger 
when the drill arrives at or near the point where the gas 
is expected. The drill, welghing thousands of pounds 
and dropping about a foot at each stroke, at last makes 
a plunge directly into some immense gas reservolr, and 
sometimes the immediate result will be to hurl the drill- 
ing tools hundreds of feet into the air, accompanied by 
rocks and dirt, At the very first sound of roaring gas 
below the drillers take to their heels, keeping at a safe 
distance till the rain of rock and tools is over. The gas 
sometimes becomes accidentally lighted through the care- 
lessness of some employee, and if the well is a large 
gater it presents a scene of awful! grandeur ; the roaring 
being distinguishable for miles, and the illumination 
making it possible to see to read at night at a distance 
of a mile or more. 

One of the largest wells in the Plitsburg district was 
struck by lightning before they had succeeded in con- 
fining the gas. The owners offered thousands of dollars 
to any one who should be successful in extinguishing 
the fire, and many engineering experts worked for 
months before this was finally accomplished, during 
which time a neighboring town lived in hourly expec 
tation of total destruction by fire. In one of the at- 
tempts to put out the fire the engineers secured an 
immense block of iron, a number of tons in weight, and, 
erecting a derrick as near as possible, they swung the 
great fron weight on to the top of the well, knowing that 
if they could but stop the flow of gas for ten seconds 
their object would be accomplished ; such was the force 
of the gas that the block of fron was instantly hurled 
some distance, They finally accomplished their pur- 
pose by erecting a large iron tower of very great weight 
which they pushed over upon the well, and thus shut off 
the flow of gas. 

The reader must pardon the frequent mention of oll 
in this article, as oll and natural gas are so intimately 
connected that {t 1s impossible to treat of the latter with- 
out frequent mention of the former. Oli is very seldom 
found without more or less gas, while gas {is frequently 
found without the immediate presence of oil, and may 
be many miles distant from it, having been forced by the 
immense pressure through the natural rock fissures 

So far, we have discovered gas in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virgiala, Kentucky, Ilinols, Alabama, K nezs, 
Dakota Territory, Michigan, New York, California, and 
Indiana Very recently the finding of gas in two 
places in Chicag> has been reported. 

The most prolific field yet discovered is the Pittsburg 
(Pa.) district, where every well drilled is almost 
sure of a very large fl)w of gas, and so gencral has be- 
come its use In that city that in one year over five 
million tons of coal were displaced by natural gas, 
and Carnegie says, writing early in 1886, ‘' Seventy 
miilion cubic feet of gas are going to waste every day 
within piping distance of Pittsburg.” If we add to this 
all the wiste of the Pennsylvania fields, I think it would 
be over three hundred million cubic feet par day; 
enough to supply the poor of New York with light and 
fuel for a lifetime. The waste, however, is becoming 
rapidly less, owing to the increased demand and more 
experienc: in its control. 

Through the use of natural gas Pittsburg has entirely 
lost its right to the name of the “Smoky City,” although 
her manufactories have increased immensely within one 
year, and others are dally seeking admittance to the gas 
privileges. The cheapness of the gas in comparison to 
that of coal is not by any means {ts only advantage. It 
makes a much purer glass, and it 1s very fortunate for 
the glass manufacturers that the most of them were 
already located in Piitshurg when gas was discovered. 

Iron and steel plates are more cheaply made, and all 
fron products better made, by the steady, pure, and 
direct heat from gas. One of the very earliest uses to 
which natural gas was put was the manufacture of 
lampblack, and now the most of that article is made 
from gas. Ina few instances, where the pressure is very 
great, the gas is introduced directly into the engine and 
made to take the place entirely of steam, which may not 
seem 80 strange when we know tlat the gas pressure is 
sometimes as high as 750 pounds ‘o the square inch. 

To one accustomed to pay for gas by the foot it is 
somewhat astonishing to see the prodigality of the con- 
sumers of natural gas, for they pay, not by the foot, but 
by the month—so much per burner or stove; the 
average price for a stove belng about one doilar and a 
half per month, regardless of the amount of gas used ; 
and go the consumers usually let it burn all day and all 
night, to save the cost and trouble of s match. 

The most Important question, and the one that did 
the most to retard the natural gas development, was 
whether the gas would keep up its flow or gradually 
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su ply in time ; and, indeed, that question has not yet 
teen settled, and cannot be until geologists are able to 
determine whether gas is forming within the earth 
to-day or whether it is from past distillation and for 
ages atored within the earth. There are authorities on 
both sides, but we believe the best ones are yet un- 
decided upon this point. Certain it is that large gas wells 
do continually decrease their supply, although I have 
yet to learn of an instance where the supply has com. 
pletely failed. There are wells that have been furnish- 
ing gas in small quantities for over fifty years without 
much seeming diminution. To overcome this decline 
the gas companies get contro! of a large tract of land 
and drill a new well from time to time as occasion may 
require. The wells are sometimes put as ‘close as one 
to every three acres. 

Even though nature may not be adding to her supply 
of gas, still I think that the longest lived of us will not 
see & scarcity of supply, but, on the other hand, a very 
greatly increased area of territory ; for wherever you 
find carboniferous rock there you may find gas; and, 
indeed, I should think it a much safer speculation than 
a margin transaction in Wall Street. 








THE ALMANAC MAKERS OF TWO 


CENTURIES AGO. 
By O. W. Cox. 


HIS is the season of almanacs and diarles—the 
annual starting-point from which we all agree to 
look forward to the better things to come, having closed 
the records of the past, and not only turned over a new 
leaf, but opened a whole new set of books. It may not 
be amiss, however, to reverse the common practice for 
once, and, instead of considering what the prophets of 
to-day have to tell us of the year just begun, to glance 
backwards at what passed for foreknowledge with peo- 
ple of nearly two centuries ago. 

I have lying before me a dozen English almanacs for 
the year 1693. Here is ‘‘ Mercurius Anglicanus, or the 
English Mercury,” by George Parker, a lover of the 
Coelestial Sclences ; ‘ News from the Stars,” by William 
Andrews, Student in Astrology ; ‘‘ The Chapman’s and 
Traveller's Almanack ;” “ Merlinus Anglicus Junior, or 
the Starry Messenger,” by Henry Coley, Student in the 
Mathematicks and the Coslestial Science ; ‘‘Epheme 
ris, ora Diary Astronomical, Astrological, and Metero- 
logical,” by John Gadbury, Student in Physick and 
Astrology : ‘‘ Merlinus Liberatus,” by John Partridge, 
also Student in Physick and Astrology; ‘“‘ An Almanack 
of the Old and New Fashion, or Ephemerls both in 
Jest and Earnest,” by Poor Robin, Knight of the 
Burnt Island, a well-wilten to the Mathematicks ; ‘‘ The 
Protestant Almanack, wherein the Bloody Aspects, 
Fatal Oppositions, Diabolical Conjunctions, and Perni- 
cious Revolutions of the Papacy against the Lord and his 
Annointed, are described,” by Philoprotest, a well willer 
to the Mathematicks; ‘‘The London Almaneck,” by 
William Salmon, Professor of Physick, living at the Blew 
Ball by the Ditch-side near Holborn Bridge ; ‘‘ Apollo 
Anuglicanus, or the English Apollo, assisting all persons 
in the right understanding of this year’s revolution, as 
also of things past, present, and to come,” by Richard 
Saunder, Student in the Physical and Mathematical Scl- 
ences ; ‘* Angelus Brittanicus,” by John Tanner, Student 
in Physick and Astrology ; and ‘‘ Ephemeris Absolu- 
ta,” by Daniel Woodward, Student in Physick and 
Astrology, living at the sign of the Glcbe in Arundel 
Buildings, by St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand. 

The authors of these pretentious publications were 
men of much self-esteem and of some note in their day. 
Most of them were astrologers, as we seo by the titles they 
assumed, although astrology had already begun to de- 
cline in England. Superstition, however, still had a 
strong hold upon the vulgar msjority, even if it had 
lost something of its power with the more intelligent 
few since the time when Charles I. gave the royal 
patronage to William Lilly. 

Lilly was the author of ‘‘ An Introduction to Chris- 
tian Astrology,” an imposing quarto ‘of nearly a thou- 
sand pages, printed in 1647; aud Coley was, in a 
sense, his protégé and successor. Coley’s great work 
was “Clavis Astrologie Elfminata, or a Key to the 
Whole Art of Astrology, New F.l:d and Polished,” the 
second (and most complete) edition of which was pub- 
Nshed in 1676 For this work Lilly wrote an address to 
the reader commending it as the realization of his own 
long-cherished desire for an expansion of the scheme 
of his Christian Astrology, and saying that Ooley 
had ‘‘ with no small pains and industry” saved him 
that labor. The ‘‘ Clavis Astrologiz ”’ has fora frontis- 
piece a well executed portrait of Coley, beneath which 
are placed the following somewhat flattering lines : 

*¢ Wou'd you behoid an honest Generous Face, 
Which a Judicious Modesty does Grace ; 
Or would you Heaven’s Mistique Language know, 
And all the Rarities that Art can showe, 
The First in Cotzy's Picture is Exprest, 
And bis well Polisht key unk oka the rest.” 
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Gadbury was the author of a large treatise on “ The 
Doctrine of Nativities,” published in 1658, which is one 
of the rare books still much sought after as a standard 
work on Judicial Astrology. Gadbury also was a friend 
of William Lilly, and fa this volume speaks of him as 
his ‘truly honcured friend,” whom he had consulted 
about its composition, and from whom he had received 
‘* many encouragements to perfect the thing.” 

Partridge is the man over whose shoulders Dean Swift, 
fifteen years later, gave the desth-blow to astrology in 
England, by means of Isaac Bickerstaff’s ‘‘ Prediction 
for the Year 1708,” in which and a subsequent paper he 
successfully maintained that by the rules of the astro- 
logical science Partridge must die and did die on a cer- 
tain day, notwithstandiag that gentleman’s vigorous 
protest that he was still in the fiesh. Theastrologers of 
still later times seem to have regarded all announce- 
ments of Partridge’s death as mere efforts at irony, for 
they continued to publish almanacs and other period- 
icals in his name down to comparatively recent years. 

Salmon was a man of versatile attainments, and an 
author in very various branches of the pseudc-science of 
his day. He was, however, more of an alchemist and 
herbalist than an astrologer. He was the author of 
works on “‘ the Arts of Drawing, Engraving, E'ching, 
Limning, Paintiag, Washing, Varnishing, Gilding, Col- 
oring, Dying, Beautifying, and Perfuming ;” on Perspec- 
tive; on Cafromancy; and on ‘‘ Practical Physick, 
shewing the Method of Curing the most Usual D'seases 
happening to Humane Bodies,” to which he appended a 
ce »mpilation of Hermetical Treatises done into English. 
He was also the translator, editor, and augmenter of the 
London Dispensatory—an extensive repository of the 
most curious remedies. 

Indeed, strange medicines are characteristic of the 
times when these almanacs flourlshed. For example, 
in the London Almanack we find “ Au Antepileptick 
Oll” recommended, which isto be made from “ shav- 
ings of a man’s skull dying a violent death” and 
powdered amber ; and another prescription is to be com- 
pounded of Elk’s hoof, Man’s skull fn powder, with 
filings of Ox-horn, Saffron, and Camphir. It makes one 
feel at home, however, to find a febrifuge, or, a3 the au- 
thor calls it, an “ Ague frighter,” like the following: 
‘** Take the Peruvian Bark and make it into fine powder. 
Dose a half a drachm ad 1 drachm and a half, or 
2 drachms, to ba given afier the fit is off.” This is 
to be taken twice a day for fourteen or twenty days, and 
the author avers: ‘I scarcely ever knew it fail, nor the 
ague return again upon that basis.” 

Poor Robin evidently put forth his almanac with 
some idea of salirizing the production of his astrolog- 
ical competitors, for he abounds in burlesque predic. 
tlons like the following: ‘‘ Strange things are like to 
fall out this month ; women shall keep thelr houses and 
grow good housewives.” ‘‘Some shall against their 
wills ride up Holborn in a cart, guarded by the Beadle 

_ and other officers.” ‘‘ All things are like to be very 
plentiful this month, but Honesty, watch will bs ex- 
ceeding scarce.” ‘‘ The last day of this month shall be 
elther fair, rainy, windy, or elaocalm weather.” There 
is some wisdom as well as wit fa all this, as also in the 
following bit of advice, which is above the average of 
medical doctrine not only of the seventeenth but even 
perhaps of the nineteenth century: ‘‘ Now is the time 
to take pbysick, but take none without great need, for 
a physician hath three faces—of a Man, when we see 
him and have no need of him ; of an Angel, when we are 
sick and cannot be without him ; and of a Devil, when 
at one and the self-same time our sickness and our 
purse ends together.” 

In 1698 the Protestants of Eagland were in the midst 
of their jubilee. William and Mary were on the throne, 
the bloody assiz3s were a thing of the past, and retribu- 
tive justice had overtaken Judge Jeffreys four years 
before. We can, thcrefere, excuse somewhat of the ex: 
travagance and reactionary bitterness of the Protestant 
Almanac, mingled with which we cannot but discover 
some saving salt of drollery. Each month is associated 
with some phase of Roman Catholic wickedness, and 
under the various captions the familiar traditions of 
saints and miracles are displayed with no favorable 
coloring, or the reputed errois and foibles of the clergy 
aud the religious orders are exposed with no attemp! at 
softening. Thus January is given over to Popish cruelty, 
February to Popish blasphemfes, March to Poplsh 
miracles, April to Pop!sh chastity, May to Popish 
hypocrisy, June to ‘‘Popish questions resolv’d,” July 
to ‘‘Popish persecutors plagued of God,” August to 
** wonderful wonders,” September to “ woful deaths of 
wicked popes,” October to “‘ woful deaths of Poplish per- 
secutors,” November to ‘‘a notable story of St. Bon!- 
face,” and December to “ Poplish stories” generally. 
Under February we are informed that 

‘In every month we may descry 
Some marks of Romish Cruelty ; 
In every month, did I it say ? 
Nay in each month, even every day: 
Few days o’th year did miss we see, 
But by some Martyr’s rubrickt be,”? 
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Under July occurs the following highly moral tale : 
**One John Martin, of Pledmont, continually boasted 
how he would root out all the Protestants ; and in much 
gallantry cut off a minister’s nose of Augroyne ; but 
immediately after he was himself set upon by a wolf 
which bit off his nose, as he had abused the minister, 
whereupon he grew mad and died miserably. 
Those who delight in blood to wallow, 
Mischief doth on them quickly follow.” 
And for the month of August we are favored with 
this very instructive relation: ‘‘ There were two Nuns 
that lived nigh the Monastery of St. Bennet, who were 
so tongue-talkative as if they had been students at the 
Colledge of Billings-gate all the days of their life, inso- 
much that they were a trouble and vexation to all that 
lived nigh them. St. Bonnet being informed hereof, 
sent them word that if they would not rule their tongues 
better he would curse them. But notwithttending his 
threatening, they would not leave off the delights of 
their Tongue Combats: whereupon they were cursed, 
and soon after died. Nowit came to pass that when 
the Deacon cryed at the end of the mass that a'l they 
who were cursed should go out of the church, that 
those two Nuns arose from their graves and went out of 
the church ; which when St, Bennet knew, he presently 
assolled them, and then they went into their graves 
again and never came out again to this day as ever I 
heard of. 
And thus the Story is declar’d in Print, 
Which if it be a Lye, the Devil’s in’t.”’ 

And now we must conclude that in two hundred 
years the world has made some improvement—:ven in 
almanacs. 


THE AKHOOND OF SWAT. 
A MUSLIM SAINT. 


By Tuomas Patrick Hucues, MRAS, 
Author of the *‘ Dictionary of Islam.” 


S I was seated in the drawing-room of one of Bos- 
ton’s wealthy merchants I took up a little bock 
of nursery rhymes, and, turning over its pager, came 
upon the following verses : 
** Who, or why, or which, or what, 
Is the Akhoond of Swat ? 
Is he tall, or short, or dark, or fair ? 
Does he sit on a stool, or a sofa, or chair, 
Or equat ? 
The Akhoond of Swat ! 
Does he wear a turban, or fez, or hat ? 
Does he sleep on a mattress, a bed, 
Or a cot? 
The Akhoond of Swat !”” 

But how few children who have reclted there strange 
and grotesque lines have for a moment realized that 
‘‘The Akhoond” was a real historic personage! The 
Akhoond of Swat was not one of those ‘‘ curlous myths 
of the Middle Ages,” but a living reality of the year 
1876; a Muslim saint, whom I remember very well 
living in the odor of sanctity within a two days’ 
journey of the British military station at Peshawar, on 
the Afghan frontier of Indla. He was a great miracle 
worker ; and, moreover, there are thousands of people ip 
existence at the present moment who believe in his 
mirac'es—simple-minded country folk who have never 
heard of Abraham Liacoln, or of Bismarck, or of] the 
**Grand Old Man,” but who regard the Akhoond of 
Swat as an embodiment of true greatness. Abdul 
Ghafur, the Akhoond of Swat, was a native of Sydu, a 
little village in the valley of Swat, which nestles in the 
hilly regions on the northwest fronticr of British India. 
He was born of obscure parents in a shepherd’s hut not 
far from his native village, and as soon as he was able 
to take care of himself he was sent by his father to tend 
cattle on his nativehtils Ia his solitary wanderings he 
often felt ‘‘ immortal longings,” and at last determined 
to leave his rural occupation and study divinity and 
science. Asa preparation for the student life he ac 
quired the rudiments of readinz and writing in ⁊ little 
village in the Peshawar Valley known as Gujargurri 
Armed with those necefsiry acquirements, he then 
became what is known In the Muslim world as a ¢alid 
or ‘“‘seecker”—a seeker after divine wisdom. And, 
wandering stili further lato the valley, he entered a 
morque at Todheyr, on the banks of the Cabul River, 
where he sat at the fest of a learned man who had a 
saintly reputation in those days. He was a Sufi mystic 
of the Kadirla order, ani soon ¢xerted such an occult 
{ufluence over the mind of the young disciple that he 
yielded himself entirety to his master’s will. The path 
was before him, and, following the leadings of his con- 
eclence, he became a traveler on the mystic way to God. 
The recollection of his shepherd home, with his mother's 
tender love, was banished from his mind, and, like 
Ignatius Loyola, of the sixteenth century, he gave up 
home, mother, and all for “‘the path’ in which God 
seemed to lead him. There was at that time a eolllary 
little island in the river Indus, on the very ford over 








which Alexander's army /sgaid to have crossed centuries 
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ago, but since washed away by the floods of that 
mighty river; and it was there that Abdul Ghafur de- 
termined to pursue his solitary religious life. There he 
built himself a hut of camel’s-thorn, and lived on coarse 
grass, with the occasional luxury of a cup of buffalo’s 
milk. Often exposed to the chilling blasts of a wintry 
night did the enthusiast continue his religious devotions, 
and in its silent hours the shores of the mighty rushing 
river would reverberate with the plaintive cry of the 
devotee—‘' Thou art the Guide ! thouart the Truth ! thou 
art the God!” This lonely island was called Bayka. 
The Afghans claim a Jewish origin, and hence the 
Hebrew Baca would seem suitably to express the 
hermitage of one who, having passed through ‘‘ a valley 
of mulberry trees,” had made this island a well of 
** weeping.” 

For twelve long years did this solitary spot resound 
with the melancholy cry of this self-estranged soul ashe 
sought reconciliation with the ‘Father of Spirits.” 
Sometimes he would sit cross-legged for hours and shout 
the word ‘“ Allah /” (God) first from his left knee, 
then from his right, then from the cone of his heart, 
then from the crown of his head, and lastly, throwing 
his voice heavenward, cry in agon!z'ng supplication the 
words of the Koran: ‘‘O God, pour upon me the spirit 
of patience, and take me to thyself as one resigned to 
thy will!’ Sometimes he would sit with his face Mecca- 
wards, and with closed eyes cry, ‘‘ Za,” drawing the 
sound as from his navel up to his left shoulder; then 
* T-la-ha,” drawing the sound from hfs brain, and 
lastly ‘‘ i lal la-hu,” repeated with double energy from 
his left side. Thus in this mysterlous way would he in- 
voke the aid of the Almighty by reciting in Arabic the 
Muslim creed, ‘‘ There is no God but God.” Sometimes 
he would recite over and over again, with the help of his 
rosary, the ninety-nine names of God. Sometimes he 
would sit in solemn silence and meditate upon a single 
verse of the Koran, such as, ‘‘ Thou, O God, art nearer 
to me than my jugular vein,” and thus contemplate the 
power, the omnizclence and majesty of the Almighty. 

But the yearly floods of the mighty Indus encroached 
upon the limited domafrs of this monarch of solitude, 
and forced him to leave his peaceful hermitage for a sin- 
ful, busy world, and for a year or more he wandered 
from village to village unknown and uncared for, until 
he found a resting-place in the pretty little hamlet of 
Salimkhan, at the foot of the Umbeyla Hills. Here he 
attached to himself a number of disciples, and gradually 
rose into notorfety on account of his severe austeritles 
aud his constant life of devotion. 

It has been said by the author of ‘‘The Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief,” Mr. Baring-Gould, that 
the result of an ascetic life is an accumulation of force, 
and that the withdrawal from the soclety of his fellow- 
men intensifies the individuality of the ascetic. It was 
undoubtedly so with the subject of our present sketch, 
for soon the poor despised dervish of Beyka was sought 
of princes. The Sikhs and Afghans were then at war, 
and that sagacious Afghan ruler, Dost Mohamed, 
thought it expedient to attach to his army a religious 
leader whose religicus fervor would rally the hosts of 
Islam against the infidel Sikhs, The Afghan Ameer 
dubbed him ‘‘an akhoond,” or teacher, and the learned 
Muslim divines, unable to stem the tide of popular 
favor, reluctantly admitted him to the rank of a Kutba, 
Thera is some discussion among Musl'ms as to which is 
the highest degree of sanctity, a ‘‘ Kuida” or a ‘' Ghaus” 
But as the Ghaus is, according to vulgar tradition, a 
devotee whose ardor of devotion /s such thatin the act of 
worship his head and limbs fall asunder, it is clear that 
the ascetic of Beyka had only attained to the order of 
Kutba, a spiritual condition said to ‘‘ reflect the heart of 
the Prophet.” Thus ennobled with the titles of ‘‘ teacher” 
and “saint,” Abdul Ghafur exchanged the rosary for 
the sword (or probably taking botb), and with a motley 
group of students joined the standard of the Afghan 
Ameer. This wasinthe year 1846 But neither the 
fervor of his prayers nor the sanctity of his life could 
avert the defeat of the Afghans, for the army of the 
Ameer of Cabul fled before that of Ranjeet Singh, and 
left the Ktyber pass and the whole of the Peshawar 
Valley still in possession of the infidel Sikhs, The 
Afghans defeated, the Akhoond retired with his 
disciples to the Swat Valley and settled in the village 
of Sydu, where the villagers erected for him a morque 
and provided a substantial endowment. His growing 
reputation as a ssint excited the jealousy of three emi- 
nent echolars and doctors of divinity who resided ia 
those regions, and as each of these worthies was not 
only a man of reputation for sanctity, but also for emi- 
nent scholarship in Muslim law, the growing popularity 
of the great Akhoond was often threatened with ex- 
tinction. These rivals were known in the local history 
of those times as the Mulla of Kotab, Gholam Jilani, 
and the Akhoond of Kasabai. 

But a little sklilful managemext on the part of the 
great Akhoond enabled him to use that most neutral 
of national institutions, the Indlan Government, as an 





instrument for the suppression of unorthodox opiniong, 
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The Mulla of Kotah was a pantheistic mystic, and 
Gholam Jilani of Peshawar an ill-tempered bigot, but 
the Akhoond charged them with Wahhabylsm, which 
at once excited the attention of Government officials. 
The Wabhabies have always been considered inimical 
to Christian rule, and a special European cfficlal was 
appointed to suppress the movement. The Mulla of 
Kotah and Gholam Jilani were imprisoned, with three 
hundred of their followers, in the Peshawar jail, and 
when released were placed under the strict surveillance 
of the police, although they were as innocent of any 
intention ‘‘to war against the Q1een” as the unsus- 
pecting English official who thought he was supprese- 
ingarebellion. It is not difficult to see how all this 
political strife tended to build up the spiritual authority 
of the great Akhoond, for the only way for psople to 
escape suspicion was to declare themseives believers in 
the orthodox teaching of the Akhoond. The rival 
Akhoond of Kasabal, however, living, as he did, be- 
yond British territory, could not be managed by diplo- 
matic skill, so the Akhoond of Swat hired men to insure 
his quietus with the assassin’s knife. It was night 
when the old man was leading the ranks in prayer, 
and as he prostrated himself on the earth and recited 
the words of the Muslim liturgy, ‘‘ Praised be the holl- 
ness of my God!” a man behind him plunged a dagger 
into his back, and the priest fell senseless on the floor 
of the morque, as the Akhoond’s emissary escaped. 

In 1876, when I resided at Peshawar, the Akhoond of 
Swat reigned supreme. He was the guide and director 
of the heartsof men. Crowds of people visited him from 
all parts of the world. His doings and sayings were 
chronicled jn the Anglo Indian newspapers. His politt- 
cal movements were discussed {n G»vernment councils. 
Both Rusefa and E.gland sought an interest in his good 
intentiors. if not in his prayers. 

He was then an old man, some eighty yoars of age or 
more ; he had married, it is true, and village gossips re- 
lated that his second wife was a young woman of great 
personal beauty, and he had two sons. His lands, more- 
over, numbered some hundreds of acres. But, like a'l 
such saints, ke was an ascetic. The present Pope of 
Rome fs voted a man of austere life, although he takes 
a couple of eggs for his breakfast,and a dish of soup 
and achop for a midday meal. But Abdul Ghafur 
seldom partook of anything save an oaten cake, with 
frequent potations of tea, a luxury which had come 
into use since his ascetic life on the island of B2yka. 

For thirty years or more this Akhoond of Swat was 
pre eminently a man of the age in a vast area of territory 
five times the s!z3 of the State of New York. Hts say- 
ings and doings were themes of vital interest in thou 
sands of homes where the great problems of life which 
agitate more educated minds had never gained entrance 
nor had ever excited a moment's interest. What did 
the wild tribes of Cibul Kunar and B:jour know of 
** Darwin’s theory,” or of the ‘‘ depreciation of silver ’? 
But there was nota man, woman, or child in those re- 
gions who did not feel they had a vital interest in the 
opiaions of the Akhoond of Swat. There was not a 
village in which his mighty influence was not visibly 
felt, and rot a mosque in which his opinions on theology 
and Jaw were not serlously and sometimes angrily die- 
cussed. Many a beneficent village priest was removed 
from his morque because the Akhoond declared him a 
here‘ic, and many an honest farmer came to unutterable 
grief for having dared to question the spiritual author- 
ity of this infallible guide; whilst Christian missionaries 
found it impossible to distribute their tracts and Bibles 
because the Akhoond had warned all faithful Muslims 
against infidel literature. 

In 1863 the Akhoond’s powerful ald was sought in the 
Umbeyla war against the Eaglish, and he remained 
with the fanatical army until the campaign was over, 
thus giving them the threefold benefit of his presence, 
his advice, and his prayers: a remarkable instance of 
the inconsistency of great minds, for he had been a 
most unylelding opponent to their religious views. 

In 1869 Sher All, the Ameer of Cabul, sought his ad- 
vice and prayers before he ventured to meet Earl Mayo, 
the Britlsh Viceroy, at Umbeyla, and at the commercs- 
ment of the Afghan war in 1876 the movements of the 
Saint of Sydu were watched with as much interest by 
the Britisa Government a3 those of the Ameer of Cabul 
himself. 

Day after day. year after year, did this old man sit in 
his morque, cal in a almple white garment, with a 
mere reg of aturban encircling his head, offeriag prayers 
for the faithful, uiterlug denunciations against infi- 
delity and heresy, aud deciding questions of law. Hun. 
dreds of people visited him daily, whom hls disc!ples 
declared he fed with foodfrom heaven. His influence 
~ Was unbounded. Whilst Henry Ward B:echer was 
addressing vast audiences at P.ymouth Church, and 
Canon Liddon fascinating crowds of eager listeners 
beneath the dome of 8}. Paul’s, this simple Muslim devo- 
tee was educating thousands of minds week after week 
in the mystic path, and as by some magic spell bringing 
gigantic religious forces to bear agalast the progress of 
Christian truth, 
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Let us watch those crowds as they enter the mosque 
at Sydu tocrave a few moments’ interview with the great 
Akhoond. Abdul Kadir, of Kangra, presents himself, 
and asks for the great teacher's prayers in behalf of a 
lawsult pondlag in the English courts. The Akhoond 
raises his sinewy hands, and prays for his success. 

Ameer Khan, of the same village, and a defendant of 
the same suit, next approaches, and the Achoond prays 
also for his success. 

Hasan, a notorious Wahhab! teacher, hay been ex- 
communicated by the Ahkoond for asserting that God 
isin heaven, He now retracts his opinions, and begs 
that his grievous heresy may be forgiven. The Akhoond 
is inexorable, and, giving vent to boundless rage, de- 
clares Hasan’s cats beyond all hope. Thousands of 
souls, he says, are still struggling in the fires of hell 
through Hasan’s teaching, and he is beyond the pale 
of forgiveness. 

Kamer Deen, a decrepit old man with chronic rheu- 
matism of twelve years’ttanding, applies for a charm to 
remove the pain. ‘The Ahkoond takes a plece of dirty 
string. blows upon it and recites the name of Jesus, the 
great Healer, and ties it round the sfillcted limb. 

Shareef, a respectable village farmer, wants to know 
if he may send hisson to an English school. ‘‘ Most 
decidedly not,” says the Ahkoond, “‘ for the language 
of the infidel is the breath of heil.” 

A native Muslim official of the British Government 
approaches in respectful attitude, and, lowly bending, 
offers a few silver coins, ‘‘ Avaunt!” cries the great 
teacher. ‘‘ How can I accept the tribute of tyranny and 
oppression !’ And so the day passes, and evening sets 
in whilst the ‘‘ caller to prayer” watches the declining 
sun ere he, with plaintive voice, recites : ‘God is great 
I testify there is no God but God, and Mohammed Is 
his messenger. Come to prayer; come to salvation.” 
And theaged Akhoond takes his stand in front of a 
vast concourse of worshipers, and recites the evening 
prayer. 

Prayers over, the numerous guests are’entertained with 
unstinted hospitality, whilst thelr conversation chiefly 
relates to the occult powers of the wonder. working 
Akhoond, hia devoted disclples never losing an opportu- 
nity to extol the excellencies of their teacher, often at 
the sacrifice of truth. 

So great became the actual power of this great man, 
even in British territory, that it often interfered with 
the administratton of justice. For instancs, in the year 
1872 a farmer in the villege of Pubbi, on the “‘ Q 1een’s 
highway,” was convicted of immorality. The courts 
of the Indian Government were ignored, and the case 
was submitted to the Akhoond. A fatwah, or written 
injunction, was issued bearing the great teacher's aig- 
net. The delinquent was seized, his face blackened, 
and, geated on a donkey, he was paraded around the 
village amidst the shoutings of the people and the beat- 
ing of drums, 

It was in thissame year that the Akhoond succeeded 
in ratsing a doctrinal question worthy of the «ttention 
of a Presbyterian Synod or an Eplscopal Convention. 
A certain tribe had for many centuries venerated a large 
biack stone, on which thoir saluted ancestors used to alt 
and administer justice. In order to preserve it as an 
heirloom they had placed it in the mithrab, or niche of 
thelr mosque facing the sacred black stone at Mecca. 
It was in that direction that the tribe prostrated in 
prayer ; and the question arose, Did they by intention 
psy adoration to the black stone on which their ances- 
tors sat? or did they adore the distant black stone at 
Mecca? Wasit reverence or adoration or worship, and 
were they gullty of idolatry ? The question agitated 
the whole Muslim population. Tae Eagilsh officlals 
laughed at this ‘‘ tempest in a teapot,” forgetting that In 
their native land thousands of pounds were being yearly 
expended by the Church Association, among educated 
Eaglish people, on a similar question, and that the dic- 
cussion of atria, Dulia, and Hyperdulia was one of 
those theological niceties in which the minds of theolo- 
glans had been exercised for centuries, But the great 
Akhoond had a soul above the legal quibble of a Lush- 
ington or a Phillimore, and as there was no ‘Church 
Association” to assiat him in legal litigation, he in 
structed one of his disciples to destroy that ‘‘ stone of 
stumbling’;” and the zealous missionary, in the true spirit 
of an iconoclast, took an iron bar and broke the stone in 
pieces, and the great tribe of Kaka Kheyl stood aghast 
at the audacity of the man who could thus crush to 
atoms their venerated heirloom. 

At one time there was a disposition on the part of his 
followers to attribute to him numerous miracles, and, 
although I have never met with an eye-witness of these 
wonders, it is likely that the reputation of at least two 
miracles said to have been wrought by the Akhoond 
will be transmitted to posterity. 

They are as follows : 

In consequence of the increased number of worship- 
ers in the Akhoond’s mosque at Sydu, Instructions were 
given to a carpenter to enlarge its dimensions. A large 
beam was procured for the center of the roof, but when 
brought into the mosque and measured it was a yard too 
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short. The Akhoond gave instructions for it to be placed 
on the ground for the night, but as he left the mosque 
he was seen by his ever-watchful disciples to blow on 
the beam and to recite some mysterious words. When 
the carpenter measured it in the morning he found it 
just two yards longer than required. The beam had 
elongated itself some three yards during the night, and 
when it was raised into position the admiring disciples 
beheld the very beam projecting a yard at each end 
beyond the walls of the mosque. These miraculous 
Frotrusions must have been cut off by some relic-hunter, 
for In 1876 they were not to be seen. 

The other miracle, which I have heard from the lips 
of hundreds of people, is still more remarkable. A 
native of Turkey, having heard of the fame of the Great 
Akhoond, determined to visit so celebrated a saint and 
obtain his blessing. Before leaving his home the Turk 
made an agreement with his wife that In case he did 
not return within a period of three years she should 
consider him dead and herself divorced, such a con- 
dition being strictly according to Muslim law. Aftera 
tedious journey by land and sea, the devoted pilgrim 
passed through the Khyber Pass, and, crossing the Pesh- 
awar district, entered the valicy of Swat, but by the 
time he reached the Akhoond’s village the three years 
had nearly elapsed. To reach home in time to prevent 
his devoted spouse marrying another was an impossi- 
bility, and nothing could console the sorrow-stricken 
pilgrim, whose countenance was dejected and whore 
heart was breaking with indescribable anguish as he 
seated himself on the floor of the morque in front of the 
Akhoond. The Akhoond read his secret thoughts, and 
reproved the pilgrim for want of submission to the 
{nevitable decrees of fate. The pilgrim wept. The 
Akhoond grew angry, and, raising his staff, beat the un- 
fortunate traveler most unmercifully, and did not desist 
until the poor Turk became unconsclous, He was car- 
tied in this condition to the guest-house, but when he 
came to his senses he found himself.once more in hia 
home at Constantinople, just in time to prevent the 
second marrfage of his disconsolate wife. I am obliged 
to confess that I have never met this Turk, but I have 
met hundreds, indeed thoysands, of people who believe 
the miracle ! 

The influence which such an individual can exercise 
over the minds of men makes one realiz9 to some extent 
the way In which such teachers as Gautama the 
Buddha, Nanak the Sikh, Zoroaster, Confucius, and 
Mohammed gradually gained their positions as teachers 
of mankind; for, Ifke the founder of Islam, the 
Akhoond of Swat commenced his career as a recluse 
and devotee, but when opportunity occurred he ex- 
changed the life of an ascetic for that of an ambitious 
political and religious leader. 

The East is essentlally the land of religion, and the 
student of comparative religion is frequently startled 
by manifestations of occult belief which bsffla and 
perplex the inquiring mind. I might mention that 
strange incident recorded by Colonel Wade. in whose 
presence Ranjzet, the ruler of the Punjab, burled a 
live fakir or dervish for three days; but I prefer 
recording an incident which came under my own ob- 
servation. 

About twelve years ago, at the military station of 
Nowshera, efghteen miles from Attok, on the river 
Indus, three officers, Captain A——, Lieutenant F——, 
and Dr. P——, decided to erect a bungalow on the 
banks of the Cabul River, not far from the staging 
bungalow, when a disciple of the celebrated Akhoond 
warned them that if they did so misfortune would cer- 
tainly befall them, for he had received a vision to that 
effect. But the young men scorned the warnings of the 
sage. The bungalow was erected, and I have often 
been within the walls, and knew two of the three 
officers personally. For a time the warning seemed to 
have been a false vision, and the three young men often 
told the fakeer’s story as an idle dream. But in course 
of a year or two Captain A—— was killed at polo at 
Peshawar, Lieutenant F—— was thrown from his horse 
when hawking and died in a few hours, and Dr, P—— 
was drowned in the Ganges, whilst a mighty flood rushed 
up the Cabul River from the Indus and completely 
destroyed the bungalow, and I have often stood on its 
ruins, Who the strange dreamer was I have never been 
able to ascertain, but, with that exception, I can answer 
for the correctness of thestory. A strange coincidence ; 
and life is full of such, and men and women will go on 
dreaming until the long night cometh and the day 
dawns. The Akhoond of Swat died about 1878, and 
thousands of pilgrims visit his grave at Sydu. His 
eldest son became the chief of Swat, and his second son 
is trying to surround himself with a halo of hereditary 
sanctity, but history can only tolerate one Akhoond of 
Swat, and it will be none other than the poor ascetic of 
Beyka, who, whilst he became a great living power in 
the wide Asiatic world, has earned no other reputation 
in the civilized life than to be enshrined in the gro- 
teeque verses of the rhyme: 





‘* Who, or why, or what, is the Akhccnd of Swat ”’ 
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THE INTEGRITY OF WORDS. 


HAT many words change their mexning with time 
we al] know; yet there are certain words whoze 
meaning, it seems to u*, cannot be changed without 
perver.ion. They havea character sosimple, so distinct, 
that a change is but gross misinterpretation. At the 
present tims there is a word that is interpreted antithet- 
ically to ite original interpretation. We receive an 
invitation to an “‘ informal” at home. One not versed 
in the ways of modern society would naturally suppose 
that this meant finding one’s host and hostess at home 
in their usual attire and with their usual surroundings. 
Ignorant of modern definitions, the invitation is ac- 
espted with the childlike belief that the invitation 
means just what it says—that the hostess will receive 
and entertain her guests in about the way in which she 
would receive and entertain the members of her own 
family ; but this credulity receives a sad shock when 
one finds the host and hostess in full evening dress, sur- 
rounded with all the appurtenances of a formal reception. 
Chagrined and embarrassed because of one’s attire belug 
unsuited to such elaborate surroundings, an evening that 
might have been a benefit as well as 2 means of recrea- 
tlon is lost, for it is impossible to forget entirely the 
contrast that must be apparent between one’s own attire 
and the elegance of one’s companions, who are familiar 
with the new meanings of an honest word To attend 
an ‘‘ informal” lunch in a simple walking costume, and 
to be met by s hostess and companions in elaborate din- 
ner toilets, requires an immense amount of self-posses- 
sion to overcome the feeling of ann»yance at the un- 
necessary deception in the use of the ‘‘informal.” To 
feel annoyed by suchan exper'ence is weak but human. 
for afterthought shows us the undignified position of 
entertainers who issue “‘ informal” invitations and yet 
whore entertainments give evidence of time, thought, 
and money to the fullest extent lavished upon them. 
Could anything be more ridfoulous, when one stops to 
think, than “informal” invitation to an entertainment 
whose smallest detafl one knows is out of all proportion 
to the dafly life of the family issuing the invitation ? 
The ‘‘ Ep2ch” not long siace contained the following : 


* Very few women in New York understand the use of the 
word ‘informally.’ You are asked to tea informally, and 
on arriving find the street blocked with carriages, an awn- 
ing up, the hall, stairways, and drawirg-rooms packed, and 
about half a dozen women assisting the hostess to receive, 
in low necked and short-sleeved gowns that would look 
well at the opera. You are asked to luncheon informally, 
and find that Pinard has about half the establishment as 
busy as beavers, waiting on about forty people, and you 
leave about in time for dinner, with your appetite spoiled 
for twenty-four hours. ‘You are asked to dine very inform- 
ally, and go in a second-season dress or third-rate dress 
coat. There is the awning again, lights enough to illamine 
the opera-house, half dozen flankies in the hall, ae many 
mors in the dining-room, all the silver in the house on the 
sideboard, and the table a mass of flowers, while the 
eighteen or twenty who are dining so very informally find 
that three or four hours are consumed in discussing a menu 
as long as your arm. It is a piece of snobbism that the 
hostess, in many cases, no doubt does not mean to bea 
party to; still, informally suggests ‘pot luck’ pure and 
simple, and no one can be such a first-class donkey as to 
believe that any one thinks the so called infcrmal enter- 
teinment that has racked the hostess’s brain for weeks 
beforehand is the ordinary mode of living of the house.’’ 


Women who oould not be persuaded to tell a lie will, 
with an apparently clear conscience, send out invitations 
to ‘informal’ entertainments which cost them the full 
et amount of time and laoor, and many times a far 
greater amount of money than they oan honestly ex- 
pend. A complaint was made not long since by a 
woman whose busy life kept her out of society because 
she had received an invitation from an acquaintance 
atking her to an “informal” ‘‘at home.” With child- 
like confidence she interpreted the word as Webster 
interpreted it for her, and, without the least attempt at an 
elaborate toilet, entered her hoat’s house to find fl>wers 
and attendance that should only have been the accom- 
paniments of engraved cards. 

O»mmenting on ber feeling of annoyance to one 
versed in the new interpretation of this word, she was 
met by a light laugh of derision and the reply, ‘‘ Oh, you 
precious goose | there is no such thing as informality in 
society to-day. Everybody spends his last dollar when 
entertaining, hoping to delude his friends into the bellef 
that this style of living is an every-day affair to him. 
Don’t be such a goose as to think people issue invita- 
tions to ‘informal’ affairs. Why, itis hardly done to 
the members of one’s own family.” 

With the power to bring back the simole, cordial hos- 
pitality of former days, we yleld weakly to the {ll-bred 
lsvishuess of to-day. and so restrict our epportunities 
for giving and regelving the inspiration thy} c~mes from 
true houpitatity. 





“MY CULINARY CONVERSION.” 


By Mary E, VAnpDynNeE, 


E had all met again in Mrs, Lorton’s hospitable 
parlor. 

‘** Daar Aunt Abby,” sald May, ‘* the other day, when 
you finished whst yo called your lecture on ‘ How to 
E:onom’‘z>,’ and folded up your knitting with such a 
resolute air, I could not help fancying that, in spite of 
your determinion to stop talking, you were thinking 
to yourself, ‘On |! how many more things I could tell 
those girls, if I only had the time !’” 

‘* What an observing young person you must be, 
May |” 

** Well! ILhopeIam. How is one ever to learn any- 
thing in this world if not by using one’s eyes and ears 
sharply ? Now, y u know, I am papa’s housekeeper, 
or shall be until mamma returns from E.irépe with 
Isabel ; and, as for Margie here, why, some day it will 
be very important for her—oh !|—” 

It certainly was the look that I gave May which cut 
her eloquence short at this point. I am Margie. But 
what is the use of anybody’s alluding to my engage- 
ment to Jack, or talking about what we shall want to do 
after we are married, when I know perfectly well that it 
will be hundreds and thousands of years before any 
such thing can be, we sre both so poor ! 

Do you really want to set me to work talking again 
about my housekeeping experiences?” asked Aunt 
Abby, mildly. 

** Yes, indeed, we do,” was May’s reply ; and in this 
I could join her heartily, provided she left out all ref- 
erence to my own affairs ; for we really had suffered in 
the matter of housekeeping ever since mamma’a depart 
ure, and papa and the Loys were very much inclined to 
blame May and myself for the turbulent state of affairs 
in the small kingdom over which we were supposed to 
hold sway. 

** Why is it, Aunt Abby, that I have such incessant 
trouble with servants ?” asked May. 

** What kind of trouble ?” 

** Why, nothing is done as it ought to be.” 

** Dou’t you expect too much ?” 

‘I don’t think I do. I try to be reasonable ; yet 
when bread is underdone and doughy, coffe) thick 
and muddy, butter soft and olly and steak tough and 
leathery, all at one meal, I think I am entitled to make 
my appearance in the kitchen and ‘hase round,’ as my 
emall brother Joe elegantly expresses it.” 

‘* What is the usual result of the ‘ hazing round’ ?” 

‘* A torrent of impudence on the part of the cook, 
who ‘ won’t stay to be badgered by no ignorant young 
miss who don’t know how to behave herself when her 
ma’s away,’ and, after much tribulation—s new cook.” 

‘* Tg the new one usually much of an improvement on 
the last ?” 

‘© No; on the contrary, she fs generally worse ; though 
I have not yet arrived at the expaisnce of a young mar- 
ried friend, who, on expostulating with the divinity 
who ruled her kitchen for some misdemeanor, was con- 
fijentlaily informed—‘ You’re a nasty little huesy, and 
no decent cook would live wid ye, onyhow.’” 

** That was pretty severe. But about your friend : did 
she know avything of cookery or of housekeeping, or 
of the difficulties with which a cook has to contend in 
order to get up an appetizing, satisfactory meal ?” 

May and I both laughed. Loulre Congdon was an 
accomplished planiste, a lover of pictures, a student of 
delles-lettres and an enthuselastic follower of the leaders 
of the present ritualisic movement in the Protestant 
Eplscopal Church. She could discourse el quently of 
albs and stoles, of acolytes and cross-bearers, and dis- 
tinguish between the mysteries of needlework that may 
properly ornament a cotta or a surplice ; but cooking— 
oh! let us not think of it! elegant, elevated, ws‘hetic 
Louise ! 

Aunt Abby saw how amused we were, and asked the 
reason; whereupon May gave her one of her mos! 
graphic descriptions of our “‘ cultured and aristocratic” 
friend. If there were a spice of malice in it, put it 
down to the report that Louise was understood to 
have gaid on one oocasion that Miss May Courtney’s 
rosy cheeks, which we think so charming, looked— 
as if she had been cooking.” 

* How many cooks do you think I ‘dismissed during 
my firet year at housekeeping ?” asked Aunt Abby. 

“Not one,” replied May, promptly. ‘‘ You are far 
too patient and too sweet ever to have discharged a serv- 
ant unless they were thieves and murderers proven 
Even then you would have kept them and wrought a 
reformaticn. Your course in regard to incapable serv- 
ants could never have been more severe than simply 
training them into good and efficient houseaold friends. 
What does Mrs Lorton say of your wonderful establish- 
ment in that remote corner of the West !—that Aunt 
Abby’s corps of domestics always reminds her of the 
retainers of some old Eagitsh family, faithful and de. 





voted for a lifetime, and claiming service as a heritage’ 
for Yasir vhildrea or thoxe conneeid with them” 
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‘That is certainly a compliment,’ laughed Ant 
Abby ; “‘ but please don’t transform my modest farm, 
with {ta barns and dairies, into a nobleman’s estate. 
And please don’t lose a!l the respect you have enter- 
tained for me when I tell you that during that memo- 
rable ‘ firat year’ I discharged only twenty-seven cooks,” 

** O11! I can’t believe it !’—from May. 

**But I did,” was the little woman’s smiling answer. 
** An average of one culinary genius a fortnight to pre- 
side over my kitchen was my allowance. Can you 
imagine what a chaos my household must have been ?” 

‘* Bat when was it ? -vat the time you were telling us 
of, when your ‘economizing’ exhausted all the staple 
supplies, and you spent more in one month to provision 
the household again than you had im the previous 
three ?” 

"No; it followed that period. Then my mother had 
just died” (Aunt Abby paused to wipe away the tear 
that would steal down her cheek at the thought of 
that departed mother, even after an interval of more 
than thirty years), ‘‘and we had with us one good, falth- 
fu) girl, who had been carefully trained. and who had 
in fact helped to bring us all up from the troublesoms 
days of babyhood. She married shortly after mamma's 
death, not appreciating my ignorant sovereignty, per- 
haps ; and papa, restricted as his means were, preferred 
denying himeelf many things rather than have my time 
80 fully occupied that I could not go on with my music 
and drawing. Of ccurse I felt very important as I took 
my place at the head of the household, with two hand- 
maidens to come and go at my will.” 

** How do you‘look when you feel important, Aunt 
Abby ?” laughed May, looking at the fair little woman 
with her gentle face and diminutfve stature of less than 
five feet. 

**I can’t quite tell you how I looked, May ; but I 
can remember perfectly how I felt—just, I fancy, as 
most young women do who fiad themselves the ruling 
power where formerly they have occupied only a sub: 
ordinate position: very self-consefous, very puffed up 
with my own conceit, and quite sure that I would keep 
house in so perfect a manner that the most fastidious 
of critics could find naught to cavil at.” 

** Well! and what caused your pride to receive its 
first downfall ?” 

**Tt came, I think, the Sunday after I had installed 
my accomplished cook, Mary Ann, and my tidy and 
blooming waitress, Bridget, in their respective places, 
I had invited several friends to dine with us, and had 
ordered what I conceived to be a most appetizing meal 
In the morning, Mary Ann had said to me: ‘I don’t 
never know, ma’am, how I am to cook all these things to 
oucet.’ Instead of listening to her plaint to see what 
amount of justice there might be im it, I haughtily 
informed her that I desired the dishes I had ordered to 
be prepared, and that I should expect her to do it. 
Where could my common sense have been, I cannot 
help wondering now, that I did not see at once that no 
human ingenulty could force our poor little cooking- 
stove, with its oven of such trifilug dimensions, to pro- 
duee a dinner the menu of which comprised baked 
potatoes, baked macaroni, and stuffed tomatoes, 
together with a roast turkey, a joint of beef, a fresh 
spple ple, and acustard. Can you fancy it—s!] those 
roasts and bakes, and I too full of my own conceit to 
Itsten to the reasonable protest of my sorely abused 
mafdservant! It is scarcely necessary to say that tho 
results were horrible. Evarything was done in a hurry 
to make way for something els. One dish was raw, 
another burnt, another cold. The reat combined either 
two of these attributes or comprised all three. It was 
only natural that when Mary Anz and I met fn the hall 
that day after diner, it was with the mutual idea of 
glving each other warning ” 

**But that was only one catastrophe, Aunt Abby, 
O° course you would not let it happen sgain.” 

IJ did not; but it was unnecessary for me ever to 
repeat a blunder. There were too many new ones 
within my range. An impossibility of unlimited roast 
d'shes on one day did not prevent me from ordering a 
hot tapioca pudding in conjunction with fried cysters 
and wheat cakes, and then scolding because the neces- 
sary uncovering of the fire for the purpose of frying 
wrought ruin to the frail concoction that required a hot 
oven for its welfere. Oh! I can’t tell you the number 
of stupid things I did, nor can I deseribe the marvelous 
blindness to my Own unreasonablene:s that I so per- 
sistently maintained. On one occasion I hustled all the 
ted linen and blankets into the wash on the very Mon- 
day when I had ordered the white curtains laundried. 
*‘ An’ on’y wan pair o’ hands to do it, Miss !' to which I 
baughtily replied, ‘I require my servaats to obey my 
orders,’ To forget that terrible washing day and invite 
several of my friends to dine with me on a Monday was 
acommon misdemeanor. To bring home several per- 
sons toa meal unexpectedly just at the close of some 
terrible cleaning, and then proclaim war in the kitchen 
because it was not promptly and satisfactorily served, 
lost me many a hopeful retainer. In fact, the long pro- 
vesion of what our Yaukes friends call ‘domusttor 

















of my insisting on the performance of the impossible, 
fills me with shame to this day whenever I recall it.” 

“ Bat, Aunt Abby, did you not know something of 
croking and its pitfalls?” inquired Mrs, Lorton. 
‘Surely, I have heard my husband say that your 
mother was a famous cook, and had insisted that her 
children should learn something of the art in their 
youth ?” 

** Why, my dear,” replied Aunt Abby, ‘‘at that time 
I considered myself a veritable cordon bleu; and, 
indeed, there were many dishes that I could make and 
invest with a delicacy and flavor that had won me quite 
a reputation in our little circle. But do not let any 
maid or matron think that because she can go into the 
kitchen occasionally and ‘stir up a eake,’ make a 
‘batch of pies,’ ‘do up’ so many quarts of jelly, or in 
en emergency fry a beefsteak or roast a chicken, she 
has really mastered the intricate art of cookery, or can 
prepare a series of meals, bringing each dish to the 
table at the proper time and at its best as regards ap- 
pearance, flavor, and temperature.” 

** Flow was it that you came to discover how much of 
the trouble lay in yourself ?” 

‘¢A most humiliating experfence. Fancy having 
won such a reputation in the town where I lived that 
no servant would enter myemploy. Not until I dis- 
covered myself ‘boycotted’ by the entire force of 
female house-servants in Brandon did I begin to sus- 
pect that I myself might not be quite a perfect mis- 
tress, Then it was that I entered the valley of humilia- 
tion, and went through an experience that resulted in 
what I have always called ‘my culinary conversion.’ ” 

**T have often heard papa say,” interpolated May, 
**thatif you really want to appreciate the difficulties 
connected with any undertaking, you must try to do it 
yourself.” 

«That remark might well be made an axtom, May. 
When I became cook mvself, I discovered what cooks 
had to contend with. Oh! the internal changes and 
the external revolution that went on !—the first in my 
own mind, the second in the furaiture and appoint- 
ments of that center of the mechanical life of s house- 
hold, the kitchen. What would you think of a manu- 
faoturer or worker of any kind who should say, ‘ Any 
¢ .tk corner will do for my business ; light and air and 
proper tools are of no consequence’? Yet this is what 
Pouseholders and mistresses seem inclined to think. 
The kitchen is placed in a remote corner, sometimes 
underground ; the stove or range will be cheap and 
imperfect in its arrangements ; the water-p'pes will be 
inconveniently placed ; and as for the number and 
varlety of the utensils required for the successful 
manipulation of food, these the head of the household 
will think expensive and needless, even while large 
investments are being made in carpets and curtains, 
gilding and bric a-brac, for the rest of the house.” 

Aunt Abby paused a moment to se- if her audience 
looked interested in what she was saying. I think 
there can be no doubt but that they were, for she soon 
‘went On: 

‘* My first discovery was that, while a single dish may 
be prepared with an ease that is like play, to prepare 
the three or four which must be got ready simultane- 
ously for even the simplest meal is no slight task. The 
potatoes may burn while one bastes the roast, and the 
tea will sefzs the occasion to boil its flavor away while 
one is cutting the bread. If, as some thoughtless per- 
sons do, the mistress calls her maid from the kitchen 
during the last critical half-hour, what chance has the 
meal? I also found that nelther by day nor by night 
had 1 light enough upon my cooking-stove to show me 
whether the meat was only satisfactorily browned or 
{f the hue had deepened until the surface presented 
was burned. This is the case In many kitchens. 

‘‘ Another difficalty that troubled me sorely was 
quantity. Desiring to conduct my household econom-. 
ically, I bad first to settle the problem—‘ How much of 
athing shall I cook?’ Alas! I, who bad scolded so loud 
when two beefsteaks were cooked aad one left to be 
thrown away, fouad that, with all the vaunted intellt- 
gence that I proposed to bring to bear on culinary 
problems, I had no gauge to disclose just how many of 
the boys would appear at dinner, and who they would 
bring with them. Then, with the first question settled, 
what is the amount of water to be allowed to a certain 
amount of meat or vegetables, granting that the meal 
is to be served at a stated hour, and that I wish to have 
a certain amount remain in the dish and the rest boil 
away? Then how am I to make my calculations so 
accurately that meat, vegetabler, coffee, and biscuits 
shall be done to a tura at the same moment and not 
arrive at perfection at fatervals varying anywhere from 
fifteen minutes to a half-hour? And how involved do 
these qiestions become when we discover that some 
teas will ‘draw’ in half the time that others will; that 
a fowl of atx months requires but half as much boiling 
as one of twelve, and that some eggs will harden in four 
minutes while others may be boiled ten and the -olks 
still remain quite soft! Talk about mental arithmetic | 





this is an exercise in it that may well test one’s cerebral 
capacity. 

I can scarcely tell you, girls, half of what I learned 
that memorable summer of the ways of food and of the 
wants of cooks and kitchens. I believe my friends 
thought me crazy before it was over. I bought no 
light dresses and spent no money on household adorn- 
ment. But ia that kitchen there was a complete over- 
turning and thorough renovation and reformation. I 
had a window cut in the wall that should throw light 
directly upon the fireplace ; I had a gas-pipe lald that 
should supply illumination ia the same qua ter at 
night ; I had the old stove removed, and the last and 
best patent range put in its place. Then I bought an 
entire regiment of new and fresh pots and pans, and 
every utensil that could a'd in the preparation of food. 
Some of the latter ] was glad to dispense with after a 
short trial, but many are exceedingly useful, being the 
faventions of som persons of talent who have carried 
their brains into the kitchen.” 

** And did all your trouble with servants end there, 
Aunt Abby ?” 

“No; buta great deal of it did. Servants in this 
country are very far from belng what they are abroad, 
and nowhere in this world are they perfect. Bat the 
least a mistress can do is to make some effort to under- 
atand the difficulties with which they have to contend.” 





HOW I WOULD MANAGE MY CHILDREN. 


By a SPINSTER, 


NUMBER III. NERVE VERSUS NERVES. 


‘¢ Timidity is a disease very prevelent among our amer!t- 
can women. Itis thought by them to be an ornament to 
their charms.’’—[English As She Is Taught. 

‘The highest refinement of that beauty being unattain- 
able without splendor of activity and of delicate strength.” 
—([John Ruskin. 


HILE the boys of the day are almost rivals of 
the girls in the matter of nervous manifesta- 
tions, especially where they lack the more robust train- 
ing given by country life, it will be conceded that the 
charge of possessing too many nerves and too little 
nerve is more generally brought against the opposite 
sideof the family ; that the fatr sex is the feeble sex, and 
that a man has a right to regard a woman too frequent- 
ly as some one to be treated with a mixture of contempt 
and tenderness. I can, then, be considered as more 
specifically speaking of how I would manage my 
girls. 

It is a delicate matter to deal with children of marked 
timidity and pvervousness. To hacshiy compel the en- 
durance of that which causes them fear or suffsring 
becauge we sze no cause for such an effact, or because 
we thus bope to harden them into courage, isas futile as 
itis unkind ; and yet something shculd be done for them 
to produce a more robust mental and nervous state 
They can be helped to real'ss and embody the idea 
that want of self-control is not an ornament” to any 
one; that to be gentle, reflaed, calm, tender, is to be 
womanly, but to be nervous, excitable, uvreasonable, 
lacking in presenca of mind, is to be womanish. To 
begin with, children inherit a too highly wrought, un- 
balanced nervous system from their mothers. Then the 
contagion of fear and panic in times of confusion in 
their elders goes far to produce {tinthem. A demoral- 
ize, hysterical child needs to be controlled by the 
assertion overher of a stronger. qu'e’er nature. Lastly, 
girla can be taught that it is not safe to have the habit of 
losing one’s head in times of danger; that it is not 
womanly to forget helpfulness in blind, selfish fear ; that 
it is nct interesting to be silly. 

Most of us have at some time of panic and danger 
felt the soothing, strengthening power of the presence 
of some one whose quiet control of herself and others 
weaker than she has brought some order out of 
chaos and averted some of the threatened ill. Often 
in times of sudden alarm a little presence of mind will 
show that the danger is only seeming. If it is real, there 
is surely call for something better than unreasoning 
pauic. 

To shriek hysterically over a child in danger or to 
wring one’s hands helplessly over an injured friend may 
be showlng love in a way, but I think most of us in 
time of trouble would prefer to receive it in a more 
practical if less ostentatious form. A lady once said to 
me, in reference to a friend seized with a sudden and 
alarming illness, ‘‘The family were kindness itself. 
They were ready to stand on their heads for her. The 
trouble was they did not know how to stand steadily 
on their heels.” 

Perhaps I am owning to more than the average share 
of bed disposition when I say that the woman who 
clutches the reins ai any suggestion of danger tries my 
temper, and that a shrieking female fails to look lovely 
in my eyes. 

Years ago a young lady dawned upon our circle and 
shone for several wecks with great splendor, entrancing 
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our youthful hearts. One fatal day for her she went 
on a drive over a pictureeque road which forded a broad 
but shallow brook. From the moment that the horse’s 
front hoofs atruck the water until the wheels rolied on to 
the gravel beyond that young women crouched on the 
floor of the carriage uttering one insane shriek after 
another, and emerged from the stream, for me at least, 
washed clean of all her rose-color, 

I would deprecate that extreme caution In guarding 
children from the possibility of trifling hurts by which 
many irritate their adventurous children and increase 
the morbid apprehensiveness of the timid ones. On the 
contrary, I should stimulate the latter to a judicious 
degree of venturesomeness in their play, thus culttvat- 
ing not only muscle but brain and nerves to a state of 
wholesomely fearless activity, knowing that in life 
many emergencies will arise from which their own 
courage must extricate them in the absence of that pro- 
tection which I could no longer afford them.* At such 
times the policy which has left them with no coolness, 
nor familiarity with occasions for its use, for the sake 
of a safety which was only skin-deep, will prove itself of 
poor economy, 


A BANEFUL CUSTOM. 


NE of the common street sights that is peoullarly 

painful is that of seeing a young child lifted over 

the curb by one arm. The look of anxtety on the 

child’s face at the moment of transit is painful, and is 

an evidence of the nervous strain to which the child is 

subj cted by this treatment. ‘‘ Babyhood ” says on this 
subject : 


“Tn a recent article in the New York ‘Medical Journal 
Dr. Van Santvoord calls attenti-n to a frequent dislocation 
of one of the bones of the forearm that is pecullar to child- 
hood, and is most commonly observed in children of from 
two to three years. That a dislocation of any sort is fre- 
quent at this early age will surprise many ; but when welearn 
that the one here referred to is usually produced by holding 
up a child by its arms, or by ‘lifting it by the wrist over a 
gutter,’ our wonder will cease, for the general nature of 
this practice has impressed itself upon the most casual 
observer. Just why it is that many who are fully alive to 
the delicacy and immaturity of Baby’s organization in 
other respects cannot get over the feeling that his arms are 
merely handles by which he may be conveyed from place to 
place, is a mystery we will not attempt to fathom. That 
the tender ligaments should resent this violent traction 
upon forearm and wrist, and that displacement and some 
deformity should result, accords with common sense as 
well as anatomy. ‘Pulling the arm throngh a tight 
sleeve’ has also been known to produce this displacement 
—a very proper caution to all, but of especial pertinence to 
those, known to some of us, who pull Baby’s coat or jicket 
on or off very much as if they were tearing the husk from 
anearofcorn Dr. Van Santvoord thinks that this acci- 
dent is a very common one, and that it is often present 
without attracting especial attention, since in most cases 
‘the dislocation is spontaneously reduced by the musculat 
movements of the child.’ The displacement referred to 
has been noticed in adults under circumstances that make 
it probable that, beginning in infancy, it had gradually 
given rise to a more or less permanent joint injary.”’ 











Our Youna Pouxs 


— — 


THE MINISTERING CHILDREN’S LEAGUE. 


HE opening of the New Year {is a good time to 
begin new work. We have referred before in 
these columns to the ‘‘ Miaieterlag Catidren's League.” 
There are few of our young folks who do not under- 
stand the meaaing of this word ‘ Ministering,” and 
we remember that Carist sald He came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister. The members of the Miais. 
tering Children’s League each pledge themselves to do 
some kind act every day. This would be following in 
his footsteps who was a friend of the children. Tne 
motto of the Ministering Caildren’s League, ‘‘No Day 
Without a Ded to Orowa It,” isa noble one for each 
of us to write on our banner of life. How much of the 
friction and annoyance of the little home circle would be 
avolded if only each of the little ones—yes, and the big 
ones— x ould try to give up alittle of self for the others | 
We give ihe prayer waich the members of the Laaguo 
are expected to use every day : 


‘“ Loving Father, make me, like the Holy Ohild Jesus, a 
ministering ehild, loving, kind, and useful to others. Teach 
me to feel for those who suffer, and may I be ready to do 
what Ieanto help all who are im need; for Jesus’ sake, 
Amen.” 

There is much helpfulness in the thought that thou- 
sands of little children have joined this League, which 
was first organized in January of 1885. Branches have 
been ergan'zad in Mexico, Ladia, the Sandwich Islands, 
and even on the western coast of Africa, What a great 
army of little soldiers! We qill never know the acts of 
self-sacrifice, the deeds of love, that these members per- 
form ; but we must certainly feel the results in homes 
maade more happy, in lonely lives made more glad, in 
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selfish lives made more loving. We see its results in 
mimmais whoss faces are not drawa in auxlety, who 
are not made unhappy by displays of temper; in 
fathers who go to business with brighter and more 
smiling faces because of the merry, happy faces in their 
homes, who make their homes blossom with gladness 
because of the children—the olive branches. 

It is an excellent thing for children in Sunday-school 
class s to organiza as branches of the League. During 
the past year some of the branches have taken up 
special objects for work. In one each child cultivated 
a flower, which was offered to the church at Easter, and 
then carried as an offering to the sick in a hospital 
Perhaps no work undertaken gives better results than 
that of one branch whose secretary sends us the follow. 
ing letter : 

‘“*We have undertaken no particular work, but we kave 
had a meeting every week after Sunday-school (that being 
the only tims I could cali my own), and each of my little 
girls has done her best in her own way to be a good mem- 
ber. They have visited sick people, helped to lighten their 
mothers’ burdens, amused their little brothers and sisters, 
often when tired and weary themselves, and have done the 
countless little acts of kindness which in the telling seem so 
little, and yet which mean so much.”? 

Oat in Minnesota there is a branch that has made a 
rule to bealways kind to birds andequirrels. This was 
done because the boys in the town stoned these pretty 
little creatures, Out in California a branch of boys and 
girls working together made a rag carpet for the free 
kindergarten school. During Lent the little girls of this 
branch took turns la leading a blind woman to church, 
80 that she was able to attend servicecvery day during 
Lent, a pleasure she had never before enjoyed. At 
Yonkers there is a branch whose members have obtained 
the names of fifty little boys and girls in New York City 
who are too poor to purchase books or papers for them 
selves, 80 the members of the Loague send to them read- 
ing matter during the entire year. Many of them write 
to their unknown friends in the city, and these letters, it 
has been found, give not only pleasure but help the 
little tenement-house children. This same branch fitted 
up a number of sewing boxes for a mission school. The 
secretary Of a branch in Texas, a little girl, writes the 
following : 

‘There are twenty members of the League, and we all 
like it very much indeed. We have sent two barrels of pre- 
visiens—corn meal, bacon, coffee, and flour—to the Atas- 
cosa sufferers ; six dresses, made by the girls, were sent to 
the home for orphans here; nine bundles of clothing were 
sent to the relief committees at the Menger. I made twenty- 
eight little needle cases and sold them, and added nearly 
five dollars to the fund.” 

The Central Secretary of the League, Miss M. T. 
Emmery, 43 Lifayette Place, New York City, makes 
the following suggestion as to the kind of articles that the 
children could make that would help make other lives 
more happy and give them an added beauty : 


ARTICLES THAT OUR MINISTERING CHILDREN MAY 
MAKE FOR THE 8SIGK AND POOR 

Baby-clothes; aprons and dresses for little girls ; chil- 
dren’s underclothing and night-dresses ; women’s aprons ; 
baby’s hoods ; knitted mittens, wristlets, and scarfs; bed- 
room slippers, knitted or crocheted. 

Patchwork quilts ; knitted blankets for cots and cradles ; 
soft cushions for old people or invalids, stuffed with small 
bits of paper, or odds and ends of material cut into small 
pieces. 

Screens, framework of wood, and covered with bright- 
colored silesia, with pictures pasted on ; scrap-books and 
toys for sick children ; old postal cards covered with pict- 
ures and texts.! 

In the spring and summer-time, nosegays can be made up 
and taken to the sick. 

OTHER GIFTS SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS BOXES. 

Bibles, Prayer-Books, Hymnals ; picture-books and story- 
books ; reward cards and Christmas cards ; slates and pen- 
clls ; lead-pencils and pens. 

Work-boxes or bags, fitted up; thimbles, sewing and 
knitting materials ; neckties and hair ribbons ; handker- 
chiefs, brushes and combs. 

Toys of all kinds, dressed dolls, marble-bags filled, 
candy-bags and coruucopias, knives, transparent slates. 

We hope our little readers will organize new branches 
of the Laague. 


BESSIE’S BIRTHDAY GIFT, AND HOW 


SHE EARNED IT. 
By 8. 8. B. 


T was a dreary Friday afternoon in November. 
Bessie Randolph stood by the parlor window seem- 








ingly watching the great drops as they splashed into the |. 


little pool already formed by the garden gate. But rain 
or sunshine made little difference to her ; she was having 
what her eight-year old brother Ted called ‘‘one of 
Bessie’s wide-awake naps ;” and if you could have seen 
the big, wide-open brown eyes, or waited for an answer 
to your thrice-repeated question as many times as I have 








1 The leaves of Scripture calendars may be saved and the texts 
cut out to paste on the cards. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


done, you would be inclined to think, with Teddie, that 


Beesle was awake and asleep at the same time. But I 
must go back a little, and tell you why her “thinking 
cap” was on. Miss E.lis, whom all the girls pronounced 
‘* perfectly lovely,” usually devoted the last half-hour of 
echool on Feiday to giving little talks to her girls, which 
she tried to make very practical and helpful to them. 
To-day her ‘‘ Friday sermon,” as she sometimes play. 
fully called these talks, had been about birthdays ; she 
had told her scholars of the beautiful habit of a friend 
of hers, who always made her birthday a day of giving 
rather than of receiving, and urged them to begin each 
new year of their lives with thoughts and acts of love 
for others, and thus to make the first day of their new 
year a keynote of unselfishness for all the days to fol- 
low. This little suggestion had touched Beasie’s heart, 
for her own birthday was near athand. A week from 
that very day she would be thirteen. She realized that 
her thoughts had been all of the nresents she expected 
from father and mother, aunts and grandmother. ‘‘I’m 
a Selfish old thing,” she said to herself ; ‘‘ but I am go- 
ing to try to make some one happy on my birthday !” 
And even as she made the resolution her though's went 
to Cassie Anderson, who sat just behind her. Cassie 
was poor—all the girls knew that, She and an older 
sister lived with their Aunt Patty in a little tumble- 
down house. ‘‘ Aunt Patty,” as she was called by all 
the children, hed fallen from a strest-car years ago, and 
hurt her spine, and the doetors said she would never 
walk again. COassie’s sister was clerk in a fancy store, 
and earned all the money that the family had. 

Bessie knew that Cassie’s one great desire was to 
learn how to paint ; she had been able to draw ever 
since her fingers could hold a pencil, and the school 
children asked no better fun than to gather around her 
at recess and watch the pictures grow under her hand 
Oaly the day before, Cassie had told Bessie, as they 
walked home from school together, that Mra. Cullis, one 
of the best painting teachers in town, had offered to give 
her Jessons without charge if she could get the water- 
color paints. How Cassfe’s eyes had brightened as she 
said, ‘‘ You fee, Bassie, if I could learn how to paint I 
know I could sell things, and then Rose would not have 
to work so hard, and Aunt Patty could have ever so 
many things that she needs!” But she added, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ It is of no use to think about it, for I can never 
buy the paints; I asked the price of one of the smallest 
boxes the other day, the kind Mrs. Cullis said I would 
need, and it costs more money than I ever had to spend 
in my life.” 

All this talk came back to Bessie now, and she thought 
to herself: ‘‘Oh, if I could only give her a box of 
paints on my birthday, how lovely it would be !” 

Assoon as school was dismissed that afternoon, Bessie 
hurried out, and, without waiting for any of the girls, 
ran home as fast as her feet would carry her, and did not 
once stop until she had reached her mother’sroom. As 
soon as she could catch her breath, she said: ‘‘Oh, 
mamma! won’t you please give me some money to 
buy a box of paints for Cassie Anderson ?” 

Mrs. Randolph put down her work and smilingly 
said: “ Waita moment, my dear, until you can get 
your breath, and then tell me what put this idea into 
your head.” 

So Bessie told her mother all about Cassie and what 
Miss Ellis had said, and ended by saying: ‘‘ You see, 
mamma, if you'll only give me some money, I can make 
some one happy on my birthday, just as Miss Ellis’s 
friend always does.” 

After a minute’s silences Mrs. Anderson rald: ‘* But 
don’t you think, Bessie, if I were to do as you want to 
have me, I would be the one who gave the happiness, 
and not you?” The bright little face grew sober, and, 
after a pause, Bessie sald: ‘‘ But what can I do, 
mamma? I haven’t any money. I never can kesp 
money ; I’m sure 1 don’t know where it all goes.” 

** Perhaps ‘Candy Jane’ could tell,” suggested Mra. 
Randolph, with asmile. ‘‘ Candy Jane” kept a little 
store which was much patronized by Miss Eilis’s girls 
Bessie laughed and said, ‘‘I shouldn't wonder.” 

‘* Well, dear, think it over, and we will talk of it 
again by and by,” sald Mrs. Randolph, taking up her 
sewing. 

So Bessie had gone to the parlor window where we 
found her, and this was why her face was so thoughtful 
Presently she turned away with a mournful ‘' O dear !” 
and a discouraged sigh. 

‘*B-ssie, where are you?” came a cry from the 
kitchen, and, almost as soon as the words reached her, 
Ted bounced into the room. ‘‘I say, Bass, it’s just the 
day for molasses candy ; don’t you think so ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed! Run and ask mamma, and I’! go and 
get on the right side of Norah.” 

Mrs. Randolph’s permission was quickly gained, and 
five minutes later you might have seen Ted laboring to 
carry the molasses jug from the storeroom to the 
kitchen, while B sale, sitting on the end of the kitchen 
table, read from the receipt book : ‘‘Twocups of Porto 
Rico molasses, two cups of sugar, two cups of water; 
boil, without stirring, twenty minutes; just before taking 
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from the fire add a pinch of soda, which must be well 
stirred in ; pour on buttered tins, and put aside until 
cool enough to pull.” 

The odor of the boiling molasses soon filled the 
house, and not many minutes after the children were 
gleefully pulling the shining mass of sweetness. 

‘I thiok our candy is better than Candy Jane’s, any 
day,” said Ted. ‘‘ You can keep acandy store when 
you get to be an old woman, Bess, and I'll promise to 
come and see you pretty often.” 

Before the words were really out of his mouth, the 
astonished Ted foun* himself held fast in a very tight 
and somewhat sticky embrace, while cries of ‘‘ You’ve 
hit it; you’ve hit it, you blessed boy !” rang through 
his ears. 

‘* Let me go! let me go!” shouted Teddy, struggling 
to getaway. ‘‘ Hit what? I’d like to know.” 

You would have laughed as heartily as Bessie did 
could you have seen the sorry plight that Teddie was in 
when he finally freed himself; great patches of the soft 
candy were on each side of his face, another lump was 
clinging to his hair, and threads of the shiny stuff orna- 
mented the front of his jicket ; but funnier than all was 
the amsz3d expression on Teddie’s fac. 

As soon a3 Bessie could stop laughing she told him 
what Miss Ellis had said, and repeated her talk with her 
mother, and ended by saying: ‘‘ Don’t you see, Ted, 
that this is just the way to earn some money? All the 
girls ssy that my candy {s just elegant, and I’m sure 
they’d buy it, especially if I told them that the money 
was for a charitable object, as Miss Simpkins says when 
she comes ‘round with the subscription paper. You 
could help sell it, and I think we'd have lots of fun.” 

Teddie seemed quite pleased with the idea, and sald : 

‘* Let's flaish this candy as soon as we can, and go and 
ask mamma.” 

Soon the candy was stiff and white enough to cut into 
sticks, and was putaway toharden. Then Teddle, with 
Norah’s help, was restored to a state of comparative 
cleanliness, and away the children scampered to their 
mother’s room. : 

Mrs Randolph listened to their plan and made no 
objection, and Bessie and Ted went to bad that night 
full of anticipations for the morrow. Bassie awoke the 
next moraing to find tbe sun shining as brightly as she 
could wish, and hurried down stairs to havea peep at 
the candy, which she found looking and tasting even 
better than usual. 

An hour after breakfast Mrs. Randolph stood on the 
plazza watching the children as they started on their ex- 
pedition. Each of them had a little tray covered with 
white paper. On the front of Bessie’s tray was a paper 
on which was printed : 

‘* Fresh Molasses Candy,only a penny a stick ; money 
to be used for a worthy object.” 

I need hardly say that the wording was Bossle’s, and 
that she considered the last two words quite grand and 
high-sounding. It would take too long to follow the 
ch ldren on their journeyings ; they came home at noon 
with flushed and happy faces, and when Mrs. Randolph 
asked, ‘‘ What success ?” Bossie held up the empty tray 
and triumphantly jingled the money bag for answer. 

**Ob, mamma!” she sald, ‘‘ we got a great deal more 
money than we thought we should. Mr. Grey gave us 


“twenty-five cents for five sticks, and wouldn’t takea cent 


back, and all the clerks in papa’s store bought some.” 

When the children counted their money they found 
that they had ninety-four cents, which seemed a very 
large amount in their eyes. Oa Monday evening there 
wag another candy-boiling in the kitchen ; this time they 
made nut candy, cream candy, aud caramels, for Bessie 
was quite famcus for this branch of cookery. Perhaps 
you would like to know just how they were made, and 
as I am sure that Bossle would not have the slightest 
objection, I will copy her recipes for you : 

NUT CANDY. 

Two cups of molasses, one cup of sugar, one-half a 
cup of milk, one-half a cup of butter; boil until it 
hardens in cold water ; just before taking from the fire 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla extract and a cup (or 
more) of walnut meats. After it has hardened a little 
wet a knife in cold water and cut into squares. 

CREAM CANDY. 

Three cups of white sugar, one cup of vinegar (If 
strong, weakened by water) ; flavor with vanilla extract 
before taking from the stove. Boil without stirring 
until it hardens in cold water. Let it cool until hard 


enough to pull. —— 


One pound and a half of dry brown sugar is mixed 
with haifa pint of rich, sweet cream, and placed in a 
farina kettle over the fire; one-half a pound of good 
butter and a quarter of a pound of B:ker’s chocolate 
are melted and added to the cream and sugar ; let all 
come to a boil, and note then the time, and for twenty- 
five minutes let it boil steadily. Add vanilla, and pour 
into buttered tins. 

On Tuesday afternoon the children started out again 
with their trays, carrying a larger stock, and were even 
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more successful than before, for in some way the story 
of what the Randolph children were doing had gotten 
abroad, and peeple were so ready to buy, and gave Bes- 
sie so many compliments for her candy, that she could 
hardly keep from jumping up and down with delight. 
As for Ted, he stood on his head, turned somersaults, 
and executed a great many other gymnastic perform- 
ances for which boys of his age are remarkable. 

The second day’s earnings amounted to two dollars 
and six cents, and a third expedition brought in two 
dollars and forty-three cents. Ted’s enthusiasm knew 
no bounds, and he began to have visions of a pony and 
other rather expensive luxuries, but when he mildly 
hinted ‘at certain wants of his Bessie sald, ‘‘ No, Ted 
Randolph ; our placard said ‘ worthy object.’” Ted 
murmured something about ‘‘ firecrackers for the Fo’th 
o’ July” being a worthy object, but Bauele said, “ No, 
indeed ; that would be doing just what papa and Uzcle 
Tom were talking about the other day—‘ getting money 
under faiss pretenses,’ I think they called it.” Then, 
with a sudden thought, she said, ‘‘ You have helped to 
earn the money, Ted, and you shall have part of it to 
give away.” I cannot say whether this was wholly sat- 
isfactory, but, as Ted was overheard to ask his mother 
soon after whether she thought he could earn enough 
money to buy a bicycle to give away on his birthday, I 
have my suspicions that B2ssie’s birthday plans have 
inspired Ted to do lixewise. 

On the afternoon before her birthday, Bessie went 
with her mother to buy the much-thought-of gift, and 
succeeded in getting a very nice Winsor and Newton 
box, with paints and brushes. 

She could hardly wait for breakfast to be over the 
next morning, and, although she found many packages 
beside her plate, and enjoyed most heartily her pretty 
gifts, her eagerness to take the precious package to Cas" 
sie was so great that she put them all aside to be exam- 
ined more carefully after school, and, kissing her mother 
a hasty “ good-by,” she hurried toward the little brown 
houee in which Cxssie lived. Cassie was not a little 
surprised to receive a visit so early in the morning, and 
when Bessle, forgetting the little speech she had pre- 
pared the night before, sald simply, ‘‘ Cassie, it’s my 
birthday, and I’ve had so much to make me happy I 
went you to be happy, tco, and so I've brought you this 
little present,” the surprised look on her face changed 
to one of joy; but before she could utter a word of thanks 
Bessie had bounded out of the house, and was on her 
way toschool. When Cassie, who was late that morn. 
ing, passed her desk she gave her such a lock of love 
and gratitude that Bessie felt that there was not in all 
the town a happier girl than she. That night, when 
she went to bad, tired out with all the pleasure and ex 
citement of the day, she stopped at the door of Teddile’s 
room, and said, ‘‘ Well, Ted Randolph, I shall always 
believe after this that what the Bible says about its 
being ‘more blessed to give than to receive’ is true, for 
Iam sureI never in all my life spent such a happy 
birthday as this ;” to which Ted rather sleepily replied, 
** I'd like to be the worthy object next time.” 

Just a few words more to tell you that this little seed 
of kindness planted by Bessie did spring up and bear 
fruit. 

Cassie proved to be a very apt scholar, and showed 
such a decided talent that after a few lessons Mrs. Cul 
lis succeeded in getting for her orders for dinner cards 
and other small hand painted articles, for which she was 
paid so well that she has been doing her share ever since 
in the support of the home ; but, better than this, Bzsale 
has indeed learned the sweetness of giving, and those 
who love her best see that day by day she is finding out 
that ‘“‘ Happy are they who make pleasures for others.” 





HOUSE-BUILDING AND HOUSE-KEEPING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By Mary TAYLOR Bissett, M.D. 
J. 


OT every boy expects to be an architect and build 

stately houses. Possibly not every girl who reads 

this paper expects to keep house. Bu‘ I venture to say 

that every boy and girl wants to know something abou: 
a certain dwelling which they occupy. 

This house is not built of brick and mortar or of wood 
and stone, although it contains many elements like 
these, 

1t has a name on the door. Sometimes this name !s 
Mary, sometimes it is Edith or Fred. 

Moreover, this house and its occupant are never s¢p- 
arated, but always move abou! together. And when I 
add that there is no moving ou; of it, that we havea 
free lease of it during our lives, but that if we leave it 
we must leave the world at the same time, I know you 
have guessed that the house I am thinking of is—*he 
human body. 

Every room and story of this living house is so Inter- 
eating that we ecarcely know which part to describe 
first. 








Shall we begin at the windows, or the door, or first 
describe its framework ? 

When we look at other houses we naturally notica, 
first of all, the materials of which they are made. So, 
in learning about our human house, it would bo best, 
perhaps, to notice, first, what sort of materials were 
uzed to build it. And nowI know you will be sur- 
prised when I tell you that more than one-half of this 
human house of ours is made of water / Yes, although 
we look so firm and solid that even a hard pinch leaves 
no dint in us, there is water in our bones, water in our 
flesh (or muscle), water in the blood that runs like a 
river through our bodies, water in our nerves and fat, 
water, in fact, in every corner of this living house of 
ours, and so much of it that it welghs two-thirds of our 
entire weight. 

There is sa/t in our house. The learned chemists call 
it Sodium Chloride, but it is just like the salt you eat at 
the tabie. It isa very important stone in our house. 
building, although if the whole quantity present {a the 
body were welghad it would probably not exceed one- 
quarter of a pound. 

There is a large quantity of lime, too, in our living 
house. (Maybe you have heard it called by its Latin 
name, Calcium ?) The variety of lime known as phos 
phate of lime will interest you most, because that is the 
form of lime found in our teeth, and it is that which 
makes our bones so hard and brittle. You remember— 
don’t you ?—how hard and whitea nice wishbone from 
the Thanksgiving turkey is, when it {s quite clean and 
dry, after you have bitten off all the meat from it, and 
it is ready to wish with. It is the lima-salts in it that 
render it so hard and brittle. 

Iron, too, may be found in our house, although only 
in very smali quantities ; and some other substances of 
the same class as these I have montloned, besides won- 
derful gases, such as oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
These all belong to what we call the inorganic world. 
You can find precisely similar substances in different 
kinds of rocks, earth, and water—in things that are 
not aiive, Bat there are many substances in our house 
that can be found only fa living things. One of these 
{is gelatine. You all know what gelatine looks like, be- 
cause you have seen mamma or the cook make beautiful 
lemon jally and blanc-manges from little boxes of gela- 
tine that you buy at the grocery. The gelatine in our 
house {gs kept in the bones and ligaments, and 1 helps 
to make the bones softer, less brittle, than they would 
be if they were made of lime and water only. 

Albumen is another important aid to our house-build- 
ing. Albumen is like the white of an egg, and boys 
who have eaten raw eggs on their summer vacations 
know exactly what egg albumen is like. Albumen, and 
some other substances very like it, may be found in the 
blood, in the muscles, and in several other parts of our 
human building. 

Would it surprise you, too, to know that we carry 
sugar about with us in our house? There are two or 
three different kinds of sugar found within the body- 
walls; one is grape-augar (the same kind of sugar 
that sweetens your favorite grapes), found in the liver 
and in the blond. Another kind is muscle-sugar, 
found in muscles (or fissh); also in the liver and else- 
where. 

Then there is a substance very like starch (called gly- 
coger) which is stored away in our bodies by the liver, 
just as plants have a fashion of storing away starch in 
their roots to supply them with food when they need It. 

Fats, too, we fiad in our body-house, some with odd 
names such as stearine, palmatine, and so on. 

You see, the human body is such a wonderful build- 
ing that it requires many different materials to make it 
strong in the first place, and to keep its machinery in 
fine ru ining order. 

Of course you do not imagine that each of these dif- 
ferent materials is stowed away in our bodies in a sep- 
arate package, as If they were boxes of sugar and salt 
and gelatine on a grocer’s shelf! No, indeed! All of 
these materials are so wonderfully combined in the 
living body, so mixed, as the children say, that they all 
join in building the muscles and bone and blood, and 
every other part of our living mansion. 

There is one thing you must notice in our human 
house which is very different from ordinary house- 
building. When a fine stone dwelling is built, it will 
keep itself for a hundred and fifty years or more. But 
our bodies cannot do that. They would fall to pieces if, 
after we were born, they did not take every day these 
same materials of which we are originally made. Every 
dey we must have a fresh supply of water and sugar 
and salt and albumen and oxygen, and so on, or else our 
house would go to ruin, Most of these materials, as 
you know, we get in our food, and that 1s one reason 
for eating the most healthful food possible. As chiliren 
cannot be exp:cied to know what kinds of food contain 
all of these necessary materials, itis very weli—is it not ? 
—that they have wise mammas and elsters and aunts who 
tell them what is best for them to eat, so that every day 
they may be building up and strengthening this won- 
derful dwelling. : 


STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


POLICEMAN carried a very curlous prisoner to 

the Thirtieth Sireat Station, at Naw York, not 
long since. It was an eagle, ani was arrested while 
perched on the roof of the Rossmore Hotel. Ii meas- 
ured three feet across the wings. It was taken to the 
station house and put into a call, which indignity it 
resented by driving its claw through the thumb of the 
Captain, who attempted to feed it. The next day the 
eagls was claimed by his owner and returned to him, 
none of the policemen objecting in the least to his de- 
parture, 


At Ashmont, Mass., there is a dog that can give some 
of us lessons in bsnevolencs and good manners : 

‘“*Whenever a castomer enters his master’s shop he 
advances with digaity and gravely puts up a paw to be 
shaken. Sometimes a stranger will not understand this 
unique method of welcome, and then the dog will look 
grieved and again manifest his willingness to shake hands. 
A singular incident is reported as showlng that his kind- 
ness is extended to dogs as well as to his master’s friends 
and castomers. Not long ag» it was noticed that ho dis- 
appeared regularly for a short timo after dinner. His 
master, curious to know the cause, followed him one day, 
and found that he went to a place which was covered with 
bones picked clean. Naar by lay a dog with an injared 
leg, who had been provided with a dinner each day by his 
benevolent friend.” 


The ‘‘Si. Nicholas” tells us this pretty story of a 
pussy : 

** One beautiful summer evening the avenues of a larga 
city were thronged with people on their way to the different 
churches. At a certain corner, however, several persons 
were standing, gazing apparently into the air. O:hers soon 
joined them, until so large a crowd was gathered that the 
way was completely blocked. Soon the windows along the 
street were thronged with people, and a number of persons 
were seen on the tops of the houses in the neighborhood. 
And what do you think they saw? Clinging for dear life to 
a jatting ornament near the top of a tall church steeple 
that pointed straight up into the soft evening air, was a 
black cat. ‘How did it get there?’ was the first question 
every one asked, and ‘How will it get down?’ was the 
next. The poor creature was looking down, and at fre- 
quent intervals it uttered a pitiful cry as if calling to the 
crowd below for help. Oace it slipped and fella short dis- 
tance down the sloping side of the steeple, and an exclama- 
tion of pity came from the crowd, now intensely interested 
in its fate. Luckily the cat’s paws caught on another pro- 
jection, and for the moment it was safe. Some looker-on 
suggested that it be shot in order to save it from the more 
dreadful death that seemed to await it, but no one was will- 
ing to fire the shot. Ere long a little window some distance 
above the place where the cat was clinging was seen to 
open. Two boys had determined to save it. They had 
mounted the stairs to where the bell hung, and then by a 
ladder had reached the window. They had taken a board 
up with them, and they now pushed one end of it out of the 
window and lowered it till it was within reach of the cat, 
Then, by encouraging words and signs, they tried to per- 
suade the creature to step on the plank. Pass seemed to 
understand, and put out one paw, but drew it back immedi- 
ately, and at that instant one of the boys accidentally let go 
his hold, the board turned over, and the cat would certainly 
have been dashed to the ground had it trusted to that means 
of escape. The boys withdrew the board, and soon, reap- 
pearing at the window, were seen to be lowering a basket 
down the side of the steeple. Passy, having now ceased to 
cry, watched it intently as it slowly came nearer and nearer. 
When it was within reach, the cat carefully put out one paw 
and took hold of the side of the basket, then as carefully 
repeated the action with the other paw, then drew herself 
up and with a violent effort flang herself over the side and 
into the bottom of the basket. The next moment it was 
safely drawn up tothe window, amid loud cheers from the 
spectators below.” 


A gentleman who watches closely the’ habits of ani- 
mals tells us the following : 


I was reading uear an old apple tree in which a pair of 
linnets had built their nest. The young birds were hal& 
grown, and had flattered ont of the nest, to the apparent 
distress of their parents. Finally the old birds got them 
all safely back except one, which, after a time becoming 
exhausted, dropped to the ground, when up waddled a 
large yellow duck and swallowed the little bird alive. This 
duck was raised with a brood of chickens, and one foot is 
like a chicken’s foot, while one is webbed. It roosts in 
trees with the chickens, and has never been knowa to go 
into the water.”’ 











Pitay Sayine3.—When I caution you against becoming a 
miser, I do not therefore advise you to become a prodigal 
or a spendthrift.—[ Horace. 

Some things, after all, come to the poor that can’t get in 
at the doors of the rich, whose money somehow biocks up 
the entrance way.—[George Macdonald. 

Time is the greatest of tyrants and extortioners. As we 
go toward age he taxas our health, our limbs, our faculties, 
our strength, and our features.—[John Foster. 

They say that the truth is not to be spoken at all times ; 
which is the eqaivalent of saying that truth Is an invalid, 
Who can only take the air in a close carriage with a gentle- 
man in a black coat on the box.—[ Holmes. 

How cunningly Nature hides every wrinkle of her incon- 
celvable antiquity under roses and violets and morning dew! 





—[Emerson. 
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QUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


— — 


TWO SOULS. 


By LuLu WINTZER. 


\WO souls arose from earth to heaven : 
To them eternal life was given. 
One was received with greetings fond, 
His fairest, boldest dreams beyond ; 
The other barely passed the gate 
And entered ere it was too late. 


One lived a life not free from sin, 

Amidst a city’s roar and din. 

The angels wept each time he fell, 

The demons langhed from depths of hell ; 
Yet ever with fresh strength he rose 

And struggled onward to life’s close. 


The other, in a quiet place, 

Thought only of the Master’s face ; 

He lived surrounded by his books, 

And heard God’s voice in rippling brooks, 
In songs of birds whose tender lays 
Resounded with the Maker’s praise. 


No angry word, no noise of strife, 
Disturbed the tenor of his life ; 

But all was peace until grim death 
Stiffened the form and hushed the breath ; 
And the soul, freed from earth at last, 
Upward soared, and the portal passed. 


Which one did best deserve the love 
That welcomed him to heaven above ? 
The one who from the first believed, 
And the glad news with joy received, 
Who ever lived a life so pure 

That joys of heaven were made secure? 


Or he who fought with sin and death, 
And struggled to preserve his faith ; 
Who, sorrowing, fainting, oft forsook 
The teachings of God’s holy Book, 
But at the last stood firm and strong, 
And entered to the heavenly throng ? 





THE POWER OF THE KEYS.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


NN the passage selected for our study this week Christ 
telis us what {fs the foundation of his church and fn 
whom the authority in it fs vested. H's declaration 
respecting the foundation is involved in the worde, 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church.” This declaration respecting the authority in 
that church is involved in the statement, ‘I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; and what- 
goever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven” In a sermon preached in Plym- 
outh pulpit November 6, and reported in The Christian 
Union of November 17, 1887, I gave an exposition of 
the first of these two declarations, explaining that the 
foundation of OChrist’s church is not Pater personally, 
nor Peter as the representative of a hierarchy, but Peter 
as a type representing all those whose characters have 
been transformed by a living faith in a living Saviour. 
R:ferring the readers of The Christian Union to that 
sermon for an exposition of Christ’s teaching respectir g 
the church’s “ one foundation,” I devote this paper to a 
consideration of his enigmatical teaching respecting the 
repository of authority within the church. I must 
frankly notify my readers that this exposition is unlike 
that which they will find in elther Roman Catholic or 
Protestant commentaries. It has whatever disadvantage 
attaches to novelty. It must be scrutinized with the 
suspicion to which all novel interpretations of Scripture 
are justly subjected. But in scrutinizing it I ask the 
reader to lay aside, as far as may bs, all prejudices and 
predilections, to forget all that art, myth, and theolog- 
ical controversy have put into his mind respecting the 
*' power of the keys,” and endeavor to stand with the 
twelve to whom Christ first uttered the enigma, and read 
it, if not as they uaderstood it, at least in a way that 
shall not de inconsistent with their understanding. 

In order to do this we must first get the meaning of 
his words, phrase by phrase, noting the following un- 
questioned facts: (1) The key was in the East a sym- 
bol of authority, sometimes made with a long erook to 
heng around the neck; hence the phrase in Isaiah, 
** The government shall be upon his shoulder.” BSo the 
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keys are worn by the Eaglish housekeeper, dangling at 


her waist, not merely for convenient use, but also as a 
symbol of her office. Giving the keys, therefore, is giv- 
ing the insignia of authority. (2) The phrase ‘‘ king- 
dom of heaven” is rarely if ever used in the New 
Testament, and never, I think, by Matthew, to signify 
a state of future blessedness ; it is the state of allegiance 
to God upon earth. Hence Christ’s preaching that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ; hence his declaration, 
Tae kingdom of heaven is within you ; hence his 
parables, likening the kingdom of heaven to an estate 
left by an absent lord in charge of his steward. What 
Christ here, then, confers is authority in the life of 
allegiance to God, authority in the church of God on 
earth. (3) The accompanying promise is not whosoever 
thou shalt bind and loose, but whatscever thou shalt 
bind and loose; it applies to things, not to persons 

Thee is atsolutely no hint whatever here to justify the 
hierarchical claim and legendary fiction that Poster has a 
key to the gate of the Celestial City and may admit or 
exclude whomsoever he will ; the promise is a promise 
of authority in the church of God over actions, not 
over individuals. (4) To bind and to lose is not 
equivalent to retaining and forgiving sin ; it is equ'va- 
lent to prohibiting and permitting actions. The words 
are ao used, not only in rabbinical literature, but in the 
New Testament. ‘‘ The woman,” says Paul, “is bound 
by the law to her husband so Jong as he liveth, but if 
the husband be dead she 1s loosed from the law of her 
husband.” §So again, * Art thou Jound unto a wife, 
seek not to be loosed: art thou Joosed from a wife, seck 
ncta wife.” Binding and loosing relate to the impos!- 
tion of, or the deliverance from, obligation. What Carist 
says, then, is this: I give you power in the Christian 
life, 80 that whatsoever you hold to be obligatory, and 
whatsoever you lay aside as no longer obligatory, your 
action in so doing shall be ratified and confirmed. (5) 
Finally, this promise is made, not to Peter as an individ. 
ual or as the head of a hierarchy, but to Peter asa type 
of a soul transformed by faith in a living Redeemer. 
The same promise is made to the twelve in the eight- 
eenth chapter of Matthew (verse 18) and there under 
circumstances and in connections which make it clear 
that the promise was made to all Chrisi’s disciples. This 
declaration, then, which has been so often regarded as 
the corner-stone of a great spiritual despotism, I belleve 
to be the Magna Charta of individual liberty—the con- 
ferring of liberty, and of all the authority and all the 
responsibility which liberty involves, upon the individ- 
ual chiid of God. I can best confirm and elucidate this 
interpretation by some illustrations and applications 
of it. 


I, God has bestowed the keys of the kingdom of 
nature upon man. In the day in which he created him, 
he bade him have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. To man, in his ignorance and 
his incompetence, he gives the key of a universal domin- 
fon, and bids him enter upon the earth and take poases- 
sion of it. As one is put into a house with many doors, 
all locked against him, and is given a bunch of keys 
and bid to find his wsy to the scattered and secreted 
treasures, 0 God put humanity into the world, setting 
man housekeeping, and bidding him discover for him- 
self the wealth which was stored up for his use. There 
were gold and silver and fron in the hills; there was 
the potent fertility of myriad infant seed-growths in the 
soil; there was lightning in the elouds to run his 
errands, and, tamed and domesticated, to do the work 
of {Uumination for him ; there was a giant unchained in 
the water, whom the fire would at once set loose and 
yet harness to do his bidding. But all these treasures 
were under lock and key, and God fitted no key to any 
lock Through the long ages of ignorance and barbarism 
he has kept an oppressive silence. He has left man to 
grope his way toward civilization and all that civiliz:. 
tion brings with it. ‘‘Have dominion !” he cries to 
Adam inthe garden. ‘‘I have dominion !” replies the 
child ; ‘‘ how shall I tame the lightning, master the 
sea, pierce the mountain, and compel the reluctant 
earth to yleld up to me {ts treasure store?” ‘I cannot 
tell you how,” is the reply. ‘‘ I give you the keys ; diz- 
cover for yourself.” Itis an awful responsibility, but 
it isa magnificent trust; and though man has been 
long in finding his way to the secreted treasures, modern 
civilization bears its witness that the trust which the 
Father reposed in his child has not been reposed in vain. 
Long and slow and painful has been the process. Bit 
the process itself has been the making of a manhood to 
which all civilization is witness, and which is worth far 
more than all else which civilization has brought. 

II. In like manner God has given to each community 
the keys of political domfnion and authority ; he has 
not given these to one race for another race, to one class 
for another class, to hereditary kings or aristocrats for 
the common people. He has given them to man as 
man. The doctrine of self-government does not rest on 
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few ; it does not rest ov the false atsumption of the in- 
fallibility of democracy. Vow populi, vow dei, is not 
true ; it was the voice of the peopie that eried, ‘ Crucify 
him, crucify him!” The doctrine of self-government 
rests on this divine basis which God has laid ; namely, 
that God has given to man, as man, the keys of the 
kingdom ; to man, as man, the responsibility: of findiag 
out what are the laws of social order, as what are the 
laws of nature; and this is a responsibility from which 
he cannot escape, which he cannot lay off upon 
another. 

The reader may, indeed, ask, Did not God give moral 
laws to the race? Did he not reveal the laws of social 
order in the Ten Commandments, for example, as he 
did not reveal the laws of steam and electricity ? God 
did, as chosen King of the Jews, act as their Law-giver, 
but he would not even take this office of terrestrial 
kingship till he had been elected to it by the suffrages 
of the people.’ Nor was the theocracy a despotism—not 
even a divine despotism. There were representative 
assemblages elected by the people to make their laws, 
and judges chosen by them to execute their laws, and, 
with rare exceptions, the penalties were enforced ; not 
by divine providence or miraculous interposition, but 
by the action of the people. The authority which God 
exercised as King he exercised at the people’s request, 
and even this authority he passed over in successive 
fragments, and, so to speak, by successive abdications, 
until the whole political and civil power of the nation 
were vested in the people themselves. But he never 
enacted what can properly be called laws, or at least 
statutes, for the human race, The Ten Commandments 
are really ten great principles. No panalty is attached 
to any one of them. They sre counsels rather than 
commandments, principles rather than edicts or statutes, 
They are proposed for guidance, not imposed for law. 
Asin the beginning, so now, God does not interpose 
by definitely inflicted penalties to punish the thief for 
his stealing, the murderer for his killing, or the reué 
for his adultery. These laws of life are madeclear, but 
men are left, elther by their individual or their com- 
munity action, to obey or disregard them at their will. 

Thus God gives to the human race the keys of pulit- 
foal administration. We do not want the burden of 
them ; we try to rid ourselves thereof ; but always with 
disastrous results. With what disastrous results let the 
histories of Rome, Venice, Italy, and France tell us. 
Ruskin and Carlyle would take these keys of political 
responsibility and give them to kings. We have tried 
the experiment, and the result has been a line of 
Ceesars, Bourbons, Tudors, and Stuarts, Sir Henry 
Maine would take the keys from the people and give 
them to aristocratic lords. We have tried the experl- 
ment ; the result is written in the history of Venice in 
the sixteenth century, of France in the elghteenth, of 
Ireland in the nineteenth. The Pope, and some Pvot- 
estant popes, would take the keys from the people and 
give them to a spiritual aristocracy. We have tried the 
experiment ; for result see Italy, Spain, and the S uth 
American republics. There are not wanting Americans 
who would take the keys from the people and give 
them to the Anglo-Saxons. Ask the Cainaman, the In- 
dian, and the nezro how this violation of the divine law 
works. Mankind is not fit for self-government. That 
istrue. But mankind are better fitted to govern them- 
selves than any portion of mankind, however selected, 
are fitted to govern any other portion of mankind. 
Democracy rests on the fundamental truth that man as 
man, not royel man, nor aristocratic man, nor priestly 
man, nor Anglo-Saxon man, but man as man, was 
made in the image of God, and to man as man are given 
the keys of political, as of natural, dominion. Wien- 
ever, wherever, and howsoever this divine order is 
violated, the result is always disastrous, whether the 
imperial power which idleness, cowardice, or self- 
distrust substitutes for a brave acceptance of the respon- 
sibility of the keys be a Caiar in Rome, a Bourbon in 
France, or a boss in America, 

III. In a stricter sense the Church of Christ may be 
said to represent the kingdom of heaven on earth, and 
the keys of this kingdom, the keys of the Church of 
Christ, are given, not to Pope or priesthood, P.ot- 
estant or Papal, but to the entire Christian discipleship. 
The church is a Christian republic; and waenever the 
great body of disciples attempts to rid itself of the 
responsibility of the keys which God bas laid upon It, 
and passes that responsibility over to a hierarchy, what- 
ever its description, disaster and death ensue. As the 
foundation of the Christian Caurch is the transforming 
power of God in transformed souls, or in souls trans- 
formed by the transforming power of God, in vaeillating 
Simons made into rock-like Peters by God’s indwelling, 
so the authority in Christ’s Caurch is vested in the 
whole body of those thus transformed. To them be- 
longs the responsibility, with them {s intrusted the 
liberty, because in them dwells the life of Him who is 
alone Lord and Master. We are continually looking 
for some law of government, of worship, and of life 


| the notion that the many are wiser or better than the} 100 & odus xix, 1-8. 
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which shall rid us of responsibility. But God stead- 
fastly refuses to give it to us, and as often as we toss 
the responsibility off on him he thrusts it back upon us, 
S.e how this is illustrated in the history of Christ’s 
dealing with his disciples. They come to him for a 
constitution of the church, for the organization of a 
hierarchg. Who is greatest, they say to him, in 
the kingdom of God? We may easily imagine the 
contest: Peter claims precedence because he has first 
confessed Christ, and James because he is the Lord's 
brother, end John because he is a “ son of thunder,” 
and Judas Iscariot because he fs lord high treasurer and 
carries the bag. But Christ puts all these claims aside 
and says in eff:ct, In my kingdom there {s no other 
law of rule than this : He who serves most is chief and 
highest. They come to him for a ritual. Teaeh us, 
they say, how to pray. But he will give them no rit- 
ual—thrusts back upon them the responsibility of 
framing their own petitions. What, he says to them in 
effect, do you desire ? is it not food for body and mind 
and spirit ? is it not guidance in perplexity and deliver- 
ance from the evil ene? is it not forgiveness of sin 
when you fall intesin? Very well. After this manner 
pray ye; carry these, your universal wants, to God in 
the aimplest language ; this is the only liturgy, the only 
law of worship: Give us this day our dafly bread ; 
forgive us our trespasses ; lead us not into temptation ; 
deliver us from evil. They come to him for a theology, 
but he will bestow upon them no creed, not even ao 
short and simple a creed as the Apostles’: Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. Love is Carist’s 
creed, frankness his liturgy, and service his hierarchy. 
Christ puts the keys of government, of worship, and of 
life into the hands of his disciples, requires them to 
assume the responsibility and to And their way to gov- 
ernment, to liturgy, and to life for themselves. 

IV. But the kingdom of God, which is in nature, in 
the State, and in the Church, is most of all in the indi- 
vidual conscience and life. To each soul personally 
God gives the keys of his own destiny and bids him 
unlock life’s closed doors ; puts in his hands the rudder 
and bids him steer his bark; gives him the tools and 
bids him model his own character. This is the sol- 
emnest fact of all, for this is an undivided and unshared 
responsibility. 1 may throw off upon others the blame 
for the failure of State and the sins of Church; but for 
my own decisions respecting my own life I am alone 
responsible. Ia vain the reluctant receiver protests 

‘against taking the key of his own life; in vain he 
endeavors to pass it to some other one; in vain he seeks 
to avold the necessity of deciding life’s problems and 
making life’s choice. Sometimes he seeks a father 
confessor and asks him to take the key and bind and 
loose his life for him ; the father confesser, nothing loth, 
accepts the trust. But it is in vain. Every one of us 
shall give account of himself toGod. Whether the 
father confessor sits in a priest’s chair, or in a Protest- 
ant minister’s chair, or in a religious editor’s chair, he 
can take no responsibility; he can give counsel, but 
that is all. To each soul God has given the keys ; each 
soul must bind and loose for itself. Sometimes he tries 
to avoid this responsibility by asking the Bible to solve 
life’s problems for him. The Bible becomes his father 
eonfessor ; he even goes to it in superstitious fashion, 
opens it at random, and expects a chance text to tell 
him what he may or may not do ; he treats the Bible as 
anoracle, But the Bible is no lazy man’s book. It helps 
us to think, but is a sorry substitute for thinking. May 
Idance? Tae Bible is mute. May Igo to the theater ? 
Still mute. Miy I drink a glass of wine ? Still mute. 
The great laws and priociples of conduct It clearly 
expounds, but what each individual may do in each 
individual case it tells not. Sometimes the puzz'ed soul 
seeks, at last, escape from the responsibility of life in 
prayer, carries his problem direct to God, and asks God 
to solve it. Tell me, he cries, O Lord! what I may 
or may not do; what is wise, what is right? Bat God 
keeps silence. If we knew how to interpret his silence 
aright, we should hear him say, in and through it, ‘‘ My 
child, I have given you the keys of your own life ; you 
must work its problems out for yourself; you must 
study the book of destiny—I cannot translate for you ; 
you must solve the problem—were I to show you the 
answer I should do you harm, not good, by the show- 
ing. It is better that you work out an answer for your- 
self and get it wrong, than that I give you the correct 
one. For the virtue of the problem is in the solving of 
it, not tn the solution !” 

V. But who is sufficient for these things? Shall we 
not make mistakes ? frightful mistakes ? fatal mistakes? 
Frightful mistakes, yes ! Fatal mistakes, no! For God, 
who confers upon us liberty and imposes on us duty, a 
liberty which we cannot lay off, a duty which we can- 
not escape, accompanies this otherwise terrible gift with 
& promise which glorifies it: Whatsoever ye bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Go on, take the key, 
essay the duty, accept the responsibility, and be sure of 

this, that though you may make mistakes there is no 
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condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, that 
walk not after the fil:sh, but after the spirit. 

A father whose wealth is in ships and warehouses 
and railroads, but who has an acre garden attached to 
the country homestead, summons his boys one spring 
as he is going to Europe, and says to them, ‘I put this 
garden in your charge; spend what you will ; cultivate 
according to your own best judgment ; send the product 
to the market ; and account to me for sales and expend- 
itures when I get home.” ‘“‘ But, father,” say the boys, 
** what chall we sow ?” ‘‘I cannot tell you; you must 
judge for yourself.” ‘* Where shall wesell?” ‘' Find 
out for yourselves.” ‘‘ What prices ought we to get ?” 
‘* Learn for yourselves,” ‘‘ Bat, father, we know noth- 
ing about gardening ; weshall make dreadful mistakes.” 
** No doubt you will,” replies the father, ‘and you will 
learn by your mistakes.; and it is your learning, not the 
gardening, I care for.” ‘‘ But, father, we are afraid we 
shall bankrupt you.” The father laughs and replies, 
‘* You cannot bankrupt me, if you try, with a summer’s 
gardening on an ucre plot.” ‘‘ But, father,” finally pro- 
teat the boys, ‘* we are afraid that when you come back 
and see how poorly we have done you will find fault 
with us and be sorry that you gave us such a truat.” 
And the father catches up a piece of paper and writes 
upon it: 

“Kaow all men by these presents that I hereby 
appoint my boys, James and John, my true and lawful 
attorneys, to do all things that may be necessary in the 
cultivation and charge of my acre garden, and I hereby 
ratify and confirm beforehand whatever they may do.” 

And he signs it, hands it to them, and goes his way. 

So God gives to us, his children, in this summer day 
out of eternity which we call life, and on this little acre 
plot of grouad out of the universe which we call the 
world, the responsibility and the liberty involved in the 
charge of our own destinies, and with this he gives 
power of attorney promising beforehand to ratify and 
confirm whatever we do in loyal service to him and in 
loyal allegiance to his name and honor. 
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IMON, the brother of Audrew, was in many things 
a big, impulsive boy. He was always jumping at 
conclusions ; ready to believe himself capable of accom- 
plishing whatever he saw another do, but constantly 
proving his own weakness and instability. It was Simon 
who called from the tossing boat, ‘‘ Lord, if it be thou, 
bid me come unto thee om the water,” only to sink 
because of his fear. It was Simon who declared with 
oaths when Christ was taken prisoner, that he knew not 
Christ though it was but a few hours before that he 
had taken his sword and cut off the ear of the high priest’s 
servant because he came to take Jesus prisoner. He 
did not believe that the Master who had raised the 
dead, made the blind to see, the Jame to walk, would 
suffer at the hands of thismob. Hesurely wouldsirike 
them dead, thought Simon, judging the Divine Man by 
his human standards, and forgetting the teaching and 
rebuke of to-day’s lesson. He declares Christ the Son 
of the living God, and almost at the same time protests 
against Ohrist’s announcement of what he must endure 
before he can say, “It is finished.” ‘‘ Ba it far from 
thee, Lord: this shall not be unto thes.” Impulsive, 
warm-hearted Peter! Wo gain courage because Christ 
loved thee, and honored thee by giving thee a special 
name and work. 

’T was not for what Simon was, but what he tried to 
be, that the Master loved and honored him. Christ rec- 
ognized Simon‘s nature when he first saw him. John 
says, ‘‘ And when Jesus beheld him he safd, ‘ Thou art 
Simon, the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is by interpretation a stone,’” 

Christ saw, then, in this wayward, Impulsive man the 
future rock that should stand firmly in the day of 
temptation, in trial. So for us the name written in the 
Lamb's book of life will be the name that we earn by 
fidelity to the teaching that comes to us in our life 
work. Not tili Simon knew and declared Jesus as the 
Son of the living God did he become Peter, whose dec- 
laration, ‘‘ Thou art the Son of the living God,” gave 
courage to his own soul, and opened the door for the 
deeper lessons that Christ must teach his followers to 
make them teachers of men ; teaching that Jesus was 
the Christ—the anointed of God. 

‘mon declared the wonderful tru‘h, ‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ,” received his new name, Peter, and yet, almo:t 
before the echo had died away, he forgets his declara- 
tion which acknowledged the divinity of Jesus, and 
brings upon himself the indignant rebuke, ‘‘ Get thee 
behind me, Satan: for thou savorest not of the things 
that be of God, but of the things that be of man,” be- 
cause he cannot bear that the Master should endure 
those things that were necessary to complete his work. 
Peter’s recognition of Christ’s sonship drew him closer 
to him he recognized, yet his selfish love would ‘not bear 
the thought of the suffering, though the crown were 
won through the bearing of the cross. Human Peter ! 
Even Peter must do more than declare that Christ is the 
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Son of the living God. “If any san will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me ” 

Three be dones. 

A man must deny himself. Of what? Those things 
that separate him from Christ’s family. Youremamber 
Carist said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my brother, my sister, my mother.” If the 
reading of certain kinds of books prevents our reading 
the Book, we have turned away from this family circle. 
If certain companions make this family circle less desir- 
able, we have wandered from this bond of love, drawn 
and indorsed by Christ, the Eldor B:other. If we find 
pieasures where this loving but invisib!e Brother cannot 
g0, we are locking the door to which he has given us 
the key—the door to the household of faith. 

Take wp his oress. 

Not a wooden cross, that all the crowd may see our 
Lurden, but the invisible cross of giving up those pleas- 
ures that keep us from him. The croas of serving when 
we would be served. The giving up that our sacrifice 
may bring peace, joy, and pleasure, The giving of self 
as Christ gave himself, that the lonely, the sorrowing, 
the feeble, may see him in us. 

Follow me. Where ? 

To Gethsemane? Yes; and into the mount of trans- 
figuration. Follow him in deeds of love and mercy, and 
{nto the temple with the whip of cords to drive out evil 
from the house of God. Loving, comforting the little 
children, and condemning the hypocrites whose deoelt- 
fulness delays the coming of the salvation of the world. 
Love the truth, love righteousness, love mercy, but 
hate evil strong enough to declare and condemn it, if 
you would follow the Son of the living God. 

For what {is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? We can lose our soul in 
this life. Wemakea great mistake if we think that 
this means that we lose heaven by our sins after death. 
Christ sald the kingdom of heaven is within you. 

Tel) a lie. Whatis the result? You never have a 
minute’s peace, fearing that you will be discovered ; to 
save yourself from discovery you may tell dozens, losing 
the peace that belongs to the kingdom within you. 

A man wants to become wealthy. He does a dishon- 
cat thing to acquire that wealth. Can he enjoy it? If 
his dishonesty is not discovered he knows no rest, fear- 
ing it will be, and if he is discovered he knows men 
despise him, and he despises himself. Is not life lost ? 

The ‘*boodle aldermen” of New York acquired 
money, but they lost everything else that made life 
attractive; loat not only for themselves but their fami- 
lies, 

Life means more than food, clotbes, and pleasures that 
gratify for the moment. It means the power of look- 
{og into the faces of men with the consciousness of one’s 
own truth and honesty ; it means the consctousncss that 
we have not defiled the image of the Divine Creater, 
nor made hel! of the heaven implanted inus. It means 
remembering that we are the temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Simon became Peter when he began to rercelve the 
divinity of Jesus of Nazareth. He earned the change 
of name as he came to understand the lessons that 
Jesus sought to teach. No sudden change, buta growth 
into the knowledge of Christ. Are we Simons trying to 
deserve the change of name ? 
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THE INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES OF STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE.’ 


By THE Rev T. T. Muxezr, DD 


“Every soripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness.”"—2 Timothy ili , 16. 


T {s common to urges upon men a study of the Bible 

as a matter of duty—a part of the “thou shalt” of 
Gd ; and also as a matter of worship—the other part of 
praysr and praise. Walle it is fortunate that we havea 
Book which can lay the claim of duty upon us, and still 
more fortunate that we have a Book worthy to be incor- 
porated into our worship, there are other aspects in 
which the Bible offers itself, which might be called 
its advantages. And so I will speak of some of the 
advantages of a study of the Bible, or some of the 
alde-reasons why it should be studied byall men. I say 
studied rather than read, because the mare reading of 
such a book, {s of little value. We read a novel ora 
history or the newspaper, but we study a book of 
science, of social philosophy, of ethics, or a great poem 
or drama. 

By studying the Bible I mean that investigation of it 
which is apart from rerding it as a matter of duty and 
of worship. Let it be read, indeed, a8 a part of dally duty 
and worship ; but when that is done, make it a subjact 
of study in the same way as you do a work of sclence or 
political economy or literature. By study I mean a 
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thorough mastery of the meaning of the text, and an 
examination of it under all side-lights that can be thrown 
upon it. Iclaim that such study has great advantages 
and is of highest use. 

I premise by saying that the greater part of our Amer- 
ican people do but little studying. Especially is this the 
case with men. Business is our great interest; the act- 
ive and not the meditative side of life engages us—a 
most fortunate thing, for it is better to be a business man 
than a student ; in the end the former knows more. It 
is better to act than to meditate. While one acts one is 
learning, and will always be feeling and finding one’s 
way toward the truth; but the man who onty thinks, 
wandersever in @ maza, finds no paths, reaches no ends. 
This is a real world, and action is its law; it is not a 
world that can be understood by thought or compre- 
bended by a theory. 

Bat a life of action does not render study needless ; 
nor will any amount of experience do away with the 
necessity for reflzction, The man who studies and acts 
will al ways surpass the man who does butone. But the 
trouble at present is that we do not balance action with 
study ; we give all our time to business, rest, and recrea- 
tion, and none tostudy. We read the newspaper chief- 
ly ; we read a few books, mostly of a light character, 
and turn the pages of the magszines until they grow 
seriousand weighty ; we do not often get at the literature 
or the scientific basis of our special business, but take it 
for granted,.or leave it to others, or pass it by in indiffer- 
ence. What the American man of business needs is 
something to balance his intense action; something that 
will lead him to think in orderly ways ; something that 
will take him into another world, and one larger than 
that about him. An object of study—that is the comple. 
ment to the business life of the American people. 

I sincerely believe that nothing offers so good a sub- 
ject for study as the Bible. Set aside now the fact that 
it isa religious book, and all religious considerations, 
and regard it simply as a book to be studied ; there is no 
other so at hand, none so easily studied, none in which 
such aids may be found, none that will introduce you 
to so large a company of fellow-students ; and there is 
no book the study of which brings so many advantages 
as the Bible, because there is no other one book that 
embraces so many departments of truth and knowledge 
or treats them in so wise a way. It has been sald that 
to know well some persons is equivalent to a liberal 
education. Soa thorough knowledge of the Bible—I 
do not mean ability to quote it, but an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the Bible—is equivalent to an education ; it is 
itself an education, and as broad and high as that gained 
in the schools. It does this because it is so universal. 

1, Look at it as a book of history. Upon the whole, 
there is no study that so broadens the mind and feeds it 
so richly and sweetly as history. It brings the wisdom 
of the ages together ; it teaches charity by showing us 
under what burdens and by what paths of suffering 
humanity has struggled on ; it shows us that there is a 
plan and a power at work beyond that of man; 
and, above all, it reveals an upward progress, and 
so feeds hope and stimulates to good efforts. But 
to produce this effect, history must be studied in 
a large way and as covering broad reaches of time. 
The Bible presents itself to us first of all as a 
History ; taat is the form which it wears. It is firsta 
history of creation ; no matter now how it is told, it is 
yet in some real sense a history of the creation of the 
universe ; a very important thing to know, for a man 
has no sure standing ground until he knows the main 
facts and features of the world in which he finds him- 
self. Da Foe, with a fine stroke of genius, makes 
Robinson Crusoe first of all explore the island on which 
he is cast away. One must feel at home before one can 
do any good work. Hence the Bible opens with a 
historical account—as good as could then be given, and, 
all things considered, none could be better—of the world 
from the beginning. It does not depart from this 
method, but isa history to theend. The early, unknown 
ages are depicted in the only light in which they were 
revealed until the true historic era began in Abraham. 
From that time on we follow, as we turn the pages of 
the Bible, a line of history till we reach theend. It is 
indeed the history of a small nation; but suppose you 
were to study itin true student fashion. You would 
find yourself face to face with those most ancient civill- 
gations that flourished about the head waters of the 
Euphrates. They form ths background of the history 
of the Hebrew nation, and are a part of it. You would 
study those nations in the light of the worderfal dis- 
coveries that are now being made, and by which their 
history is literally unrolled from buried cyliaders. 

Then you would find yourself in contact with Egypt, 
whose history is parallel for 1,200 years with that of the 
Hebrews. The relation between the two nations was 
that of action and reaction ; one cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the other ; hence the student of 
the Bible will learn all there is to be known of Ezypt. 
The relation of Abraham to Mesopotamia, and the in- 
fluences he brought from it and against which he pro- 
tested, and the relations of Moses to Egypt, the ideas, 
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customs, and forces carried thence by the Hebrews, 
form one of the most significant chapters in human 
history, and has not yet been fully written out. The 
effect of France and Germany upon England, the effect 
of the Crusades upon Europe through contact with the 
East, the effect of Arabic learning upon medieval 
Europe, are great themes, but they are not more im- 
portant than the bearing of the prehistoric nature-wor- 
ship of the remote East upon the genesis of the Hebrew 
nation, and the influence of Ezypt upon the tribe of 
Jacob, and, later, the interaction between the [sraelites 
and the Canaanites, and, later still, the powerful infiu- 
ence of Babylon enslaving and teaching its Jewish 
captives. 

Later still, a study of the Bible brings us face to face 
with Greece and its culture,and Rome and its institutions, 
One will not make a thorough study of B!blical history 
without also making a like study of B sbylon and Greece 
and Rome. The history of the Jews after the captivity 
turns on the Influences of Babylon, and a knowledge 
of the condition and character of the people in the time 
of Christ depends upon a knowledge of Greece and 
Rome. When the book of the Acts is reached, the whole 
world is open before us ; and in order to understand the 
history of the church we mus‘ understand the history of 
all nations. 

The Bible does not cease to be a historical book when 
it leaves St. Paul at Rome looking out toward Spain. 
In the same sense in which it isa history of the begin- 
ivg of the world, so it isa history up to itsclose. The 
Apocalypse—no matter now about its authorship, canon- 
icity, or any such question—is, in its main features, a 
most simple and lucid piece of literature. It is the 
counterpart to Genesis ; it isa prophetic picture of the 
future of humanity ; the fulfillment of the purpose out- 
lined in Genesis. The Bible begins with creation out 
of chaos, snd ends with humanity lifted into the heav- 
ens; and the whole mighty sweep is history. The first 
part is symbolic, and the latter part is symbolic; but 
the symbols bear a most surprising relation to each other, 
and carry in them the substance of history. Each is 
keyed to hope. We bellfeve Genesis because it offers us 
a hope; we believe the Apocalypse because it shows us 
the same hope drawing humanity on toward God. One 
who passes by the Apocalypse should also pass by Pro. 
metheus and Dante, for they are of the same order. 

My point is this: the Bible gives us history in its 
broadest stretch and in its largest meaning. Its affilla- 
tions lead us into all history, and with an impulse that 
carries us on through the Christian centuries ; for one 
will not follow the ghurch through the Acts and the 
Epistles of St. Paul without feeling required to trace it 
along the twofold current of East and West. 

Bat the great advantage of studying history through 
the Bible is that we thus follow the mafia current of 
human progress in all the ages ; we are tracing an idea, 
a principle, a force, and that the greatest the world has 
ever felt. The Jewish nation was small, and its history 
has no great features, but it impressed the world as no 
other nation has done. It protested against Mesopo- 
tamia, it discarded Egypt, it conquered heathen Pales- 
tine, it won from Babylon all it had worth knowing, 
and it finally imposed its conception of God upon 
Greece and Rome and created modern civilization. 
When we study its history we are studying the funda- 
mental ideas of present society, and in their original, 
largest, and most uoprejadiced forms. Indeed, it is only 
in the B‘ble that we find a large, free, and unprejudiced 
history, for the reason thst it is taught incidentally. 
When we read Hume we read toryism; or Macaulay, 
whiggism ; and thus nearly all history is shot through 
with human prejudice, and wears the limitations of a 
single mind. Butthe Bible simply reflects the ages ; 
they shine through its pages by their own light. And, 
above all, it gives us the secret of history ; it tells us why 
and for what end the nations have existed, and shows 
us whither they aretending. And this is what a true 
student of history desires to learn—not how the forces 
were marshaled at Waterloo, but by what force and 
toward what goal humanity is moving. 

2 Look at the Bible as a book of political science, 

Oae cannot be a good citizen in this country without 
some knowledge of the principles of government. The 
nature of our government presupposes such knowledge— 
a supposition that is met in a larger degree than is com- 
monly thought. Upon the whole, the nature of our gov- 
ernment is well understood by the people—perhaps 
because {it is so true a mirror of what we find in our own 
bosoms, But, well asthe average man knows his nation, 
it is still necessary to know it better, and to know it in 
that larger way which is found in history. There are 
two ways in which an American can deepen and enrich 
his patriotism : first, by comparing his own nation with 
others—and no man can make such comparision with- 
out tears of gratitude, and a satisfaction all too deep for 

pride or self-gratulation ; and then by tracing the insti- 
tutions of the nation to their source in the eternal prin- 
ciples of righteousness and humanity. In other words, 
aman should learn to know the nation as existing in 
God. Our political life, as well as our personal life, must 
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have its roots in eternal truths and an Eternal Being. 
We do not in the Constitution use the name of God, but, 
for all that, the nation is immersed in the life of God ; 
it is virtually a theocracy, and even to a greater degree 
than was the Hebrew nation, because it is more free and 
just and humane. A study of the Hebrew Common: 
wealth is valuable because it shows how clos@and real 
is the relation of the nation to God, and how vital is 
righteousness and fidelity to God. We have in the 
Bible the finest illustration of patriotism to be found in 
all history. It is a patriotism unflinching, fervent, inde- 
structible ; it sank the individual in the nation, and both 
in God; it made social life the main thing ; religion, 
literature, education—all were national, and so the 
whole nation marched on together; personal and relig- 
fous life was first and mainly a national life. There was 
no individualism, there was no communism, but a happy 
balance between man as an individual and as a member 
of the race, such as we find in nature. We are individ- 
uals ; we are also members of the race, and both exist 
in God. A true nation is a true expression of this 
threefold fact. Nowhere is it so clearly set forth as in 
the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

Its institutions, also, are well worth studying. The 
details of life are treated sacredly. A divine emphasis 
is laid upon trivial matters of well-being. Filth and 
contagious diseases are an abomination in the sight of 
God. Health is well pleasing to God. Family, prop- 
erty, personal rights, sex, are guarded by divine sanc. 
tions. 

There is always danger lest political life fall into low 
estimate, and below the reach of conscience. The Bible 
teaches it as the highest and well-nigh the sum of all 
duties. 

8. Look at the Bible as a book of biography. 

We balance our study of history and of social institu- 
tions by a study of individuals. There is nothing more 
charming, nothing more {fnstructive, than the lives of 
great or remarkable men. The most enduring book in 
the world after the Bible is “ Plutarch’s Lives.” The 
proper study of mankind is man. In the lives of others 
we learn the possibilities of human nature—how great, 
how various, how good or bad it canbe. We learn thus 
how to bear evil fortune, how to guide our course and 
shape our conduct. There is no stimulus like that which 
comes from the lives of great men; no influence so 
penetrating and molding. The Bible is permanently 
a book of biographies. It is a book of religious history, 
but the history is always turning on aman. Itisa 
book of religion, but the religion is that of real life, and 
of separate men. 

A blography gets its interest and value from the great 
qualities of the person, or from the nature of his expe- 
riences or achievements, and also from the influence and 
relations of his life. When men of great natures move 
through great scenes, and do great deeds, or when they 
unfold qualities and traits that are fine and rare and 
strong, then we have the materials for biography. By 
sueh a standard the Bible is most rich in this material 
for study. What a figure is Moses—dwarfing all other 
men in the magnitude of his achievements ; what lofti- 
ness; what breadth of character; what vicissitudes in 
his history ; how romantic—a waif on the waters of the 
Nile at the beginning, buried by angels at the end ! 
Plutarch would have struck out a dozen of his Greeks 
or Romans to have made room for him. 

Take such a character as Jacob—a man who so im- 
pressed his traits upon his race that it continues to wear 
them after four thousand years. Such a man is worth 
studying. 

Take Saul, the first king. The romance of his early 
life is enough to entrance a child, the later portion 
subtle enough to perplex a sage, and the whole furnish- 
ing a tragedy as weird and terrible and significant as 
** Macbeth.” 

Take David—a man who covers a broader reach of 
qualities than any other found in ali history ; a conti- 
nental character, embracing in himeelf whole zones of 
morality, mountalus and plains, green pastures and 
stagnant fene, still waters and rushing torrents, but 
joining all into beauty as they spread uuder the light of 
heaven. 

Take S.lomon—the typical wise man of the East, 
wise and weak, a dreamer, a compiler of proverbs, the 
consummate flower of Orlentallam. Lok, on the other 
hand, at Eijah, another type of the East—a mighty 
spirit, the loftlest expression of Judaism on its pro- 
phetic side, and of religion untouched by grace. 

Take all the greater prophets—a most peculiar race 
of men, unlike any other, and each one 4 separate, 
towering figure in greatness. They are the represent- 
atives of that class by whom society is ever being saved 
—the remnant that cannot be perverted, the minority 
that stands for the truth of the past and heralds the 
truth of the future ; that is persecuted in one generation 
and canonized in the aext. The prophets are the true 
protestants ; they are the chief examples of those who 

put truth above ics forms, God above the church, relig- 
fon above the service of religion, the spirit above the 





creed. It is not amiss thoroughly to know such men, 
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Passing to the New Testament, we find ourselves in 
a group of most interesting characters: a woman, meek 
and devout, stainless fa the womanhood that hence- 
forth is to glorify find bless the world ; John, the great- 
est of prophets ; and then One who sums up humanity 
and furnishes in his acts and words the endless theme 
of study. Finally we have St. Paul—a man who 
illuminates his age by the light in which he stands out. 
When one knows Si. Paul, there is not much contem- 
poraneous history or philosophy or religion or social 
condition and custom that.one will not also know. 

Satting all religious considerations aside, I think there 
is not a character in all history so well worth studyiog. 
He unfolds so richly and varlously; there is such an 
immense sweep of character in him, such contrasts and 
apparent contradictions, yet such unity and absolute 
singleness of purpose, such worldly wisdom along with 
such seraphic plety, such a gratp on both worlds, such 
practical pliancy to his varying conditions, and such 
rigidity in actual character— where will we fiod another 
like him ? 

4 I might also spoak of the Bible as worthy of study 
simply asa book of literature. Mon are now writing 
and talking about the best hundred books, and give us 
their names; but here are a hundred books in one. It 
would be a pleasant thing for many of us if we could 
take ‘these hundred best books and give our days to 
them, To love and know good books is about the 
highest and purest of pleasures ; it is the heaven of the 
intellect. It does not fade out like other passions, nor 
turn into vanity as age comes on, but proves more and 
more a solace and a joy. 

But we busy American people have little time for this 
great world of letters. We know our Shakespeare and 
Scott, our Bacon and Tennyson, but few of us go 
further. Has it ever occurred to you that the Bible 
offers us more literature, of more varlety, excellence, 
and power, than can ba found elsewhere in the same 
space ? Of its history, social science, and biography we 
have spoken, but there are portions that may be con- 
sidered purely as literature. Dr. Johnson once read 
the Book of Ruth to a company of literary infidels. 
**What a charming idyl!” they said; ‘“ waere did 
you find it ?” 

Take the story of Joseph sold into Egypt; of Saul 
seeking lost asses and finding a kingdom ; of David’s 
rise to the throne; of Elijah and Ahab ; of the building 
of the Temple; of Nehemiah and Danifel—apart from 
their deeper religious significance, they have that qual- 
ity which has always delighted mankind, and always 
will—namely, the romantic or wonderful based on 
good or ill desert. It is the unfailing theme of liter- 
ature. 

There are four fields of literature in which the Bible 
rises higher than all other books: ethics, religious 
poetry, religious visions, and the drama in its high 
sense aS a discussion of human life. The Proverbs and 
the Book of Ecclesiastes are the wisest, aptest, most 
varied, and best expressed maxims of practical life ever 
made, and outweigh in value all others taken together. 

The Psalms, considered simply es expressions of 
religious feeling, find no rival. They touch every 
mood, sink to all depths, rise to all heights; they are 
as free and natural as the winds, and cover human 
nature as it weeps and struggles and hopes and re- 
joices. 

The prophetic utterancés are not only un{fque, but are 
fuller of passion, sublimer in expression, bolder in 
imagery, loftler in conception, than anything to be 
found in profane literature. And they have this unique 
quality : they are the products of an actual experience, 
and not mere creations of the imaginatton. They have 
also this transcendent value—one that should make 
them dear to every thoughtful man: they are expres- 
sions of patriotism, and contain the philosophy of 
national Ife as existing in God. When will our col- 
leges incorporate [salah into the curriculum along with 
the works of Mill, as something quite as scientific and 
very much larger ? 

The Book of Job, the opening chapters of Genesis, 
and the Apocalypse—I class them together because they 
discuss what may be called the eternal questions in a 
dramatic way—carry the discussion into a higher realm 
than any of the great masterpieces of profane literature. 
Until recently the Book of Job has not been well trans- 
lated, and probably but few scholars have fully mastered 
it; but we are slowly finding out that simply as a plece 
of literature it leads all others. It is the subtlest, the 
profoundest, and the only satisfactory discussion of the 
mystery of human suffering—the chief problem of 
existence—ever made. The early Greek tragedies move 
on the same lines, but are full of fate, and end in bare 
endurance. Job is full of freedom, and ends in trust. 
Watch best matches life ? Or, compare the Apocalypse, 
with its triumph of righteousness, its assertion of God 
over all and in all, heaven and earth swept away and 
the order of the Spirit, toward which creation has 
struggled f om the beginning, gained at last—compare 
it with the coarse materialism of Lucretius, or the half- 
truths of Milton, or the baffled utterances of Shake. 









speare, who grows dumb when he finds himself in the 
heights, and sinks back saying, ‘‘ We are such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” 

5. The Bible is worthy of study as a book full of un- 
developed forces and truths. I mean the opposite of the 
common assertion that itis anexhausted book. I mean 
it in a sense that excludes it from being classed with 
other books called gacred. I admit that there are a few 
books which seem to hold within themselves truths 
capable of infinite expansion, and to teuch truths not 
yet realized. Such are some of the great philosophies 
and poems and easays ; but after studying them awhile 
the sense of finiteness begins to gather about them; we 
come to limitations, to boundaries ; there is a solid fir- 
mament above, and the truths run round the world and 
not into endless heavens ; we detect faults ; we feel the 
weakness of a human personality ; we say, ‘‘ Thou hast 
seen far, but not the end, nor the whole.”’ 

It is not so when we read the Bible. One reason why 
some men reject it or pass it by is that it so quickly 
carries them beyond their depts and outruns their con- 
ception, And one reason why other mon delight in it, 
and write books upon books about it, is that it brings 
the inflaite and the mysterious within reach, enkindling 
their imagtnations and stirring their spirits by the out- 
looks thus gained. For example, the Bible is the only 
book which, from first to last, asserts a spiritual origin, 
basis, and destiny for the unfverse : it sprang from God; 
it exists in God; {tis moving toward God. But ask 
almost any great man of science what {a his theory of 
the universe, and he will tell you that this is elther his 
conviction or his guess. 

The Bible is also a book which from first to last— 
even in such characters as Jacob and Samson—treats 
man a3 8 spiritual being: he is more than flesh and 
bones ; more than mind and will ; more even than con- 
sclence and moral sense; he isa spiritual being, akin 
to God ; he belongs, in some way, to the Power out of 
which sprang the worlds ; he reaches forward to the end 
of all things, and will find his destiny—there in God— 
when heaven and earth and his own body have passed 
away. In a thousand ways this is asserted, presupposed, 
interwoven, throughout the Bible. The philosophers 
are beginning to tell us the same things, but in far 
feeb'er ways. The Bible is not only impregnated with 
this conception of man, but it makes it the basis of hia- 
tory, the force in actual lives, and the secret of the 
world. 

Now, if any man wishes to study these great subjects, 
he can study them nowhere so well as in the Bible. 
They are there unconsciously, as it were. They are 
taken for granted; they unfold in actual life and his- 
tory; they emerge with more and more clearness until 
we behold them in all fullness and perfection In Jesus 
Christ. In him we find the true humanity, and we find 
it to be divine. In him life has its explanation and its 
destiny. In Christ we know God and creation and all 
the laws of existence. By him the worlds were made. 
Ah, there {s something worth thinking of beyond the 
letter! In his light all things become plain and fall into 
order. In him we learn the secret of the world; its 
mystery is revealed,‘and we find it to be redemption, 
deliverance from evil—a universal and a personal thing. 

I spoke of the Bible as a book of undevelopad spirit- 
ual forces, I mean that wa flad in it those facts and 
laws and truths which are working out the destiny of 
man. They are spread out ina life; they are uttered 
in words) The parablesof Christ—if we but knew it— 
contain the history of the world and of mankind for all 
eternity. The Sermon on the Mount states the laws by 
which human soclety progresses and will reach its goal 
of perfection. Theacts of Christ’s life illustrate or re- 
veal how this material world is immersed in the real 
world of the spirit, where the miraculous becomes nat- 
ural. 

The whole life of Christ is simply a true life—perfect- 
ly obadient to God, wholly sacrificed for man, duty 
itself, love itself, lost and so found, divine and human, 
and claiming a oneness for humanity with itself In God, 

Sarlous minds do not dispute that hera, at least, are 
great forces; here is a great fact at work, slong the 
grooves of which history is now running. 

You find them hinted at in recent science, and more 
than hinted at {a soclal sclence, and platnly asserted in 
philosophy; but in the Blble we find them spread out 
in actual living. Men who belleva them live and act 
and struggle and die before our eyes. We behold the 
truth along with its illustration and vindication. 

I anticipate the day when the Bible will stand higher 
in the estimate of men than ever before. It will not be 
blindly worshiped asin the rast, but tt will be mcre in- 
telligently read. Itis not a book of the past, but of the 
fu'ure. As we move up toward it we shall find that {it 
reflects the world on its pages, and that it contains the 
true order of human life. 

Meavwhile it is not amiss for us to study the Dec- 
alogue for soca! guidance ; the Baatitudes for guides in 
daily life; and Christ, in all the light and mystery of his 





being and character, asthe Way, the Truth, and the Life | 
—the way through this tangled world, the truth in this 
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world of perplexity, the life in this world where all 
things else perish and pass away. 











THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


If consclence smite thee once, it is admonition; if 
twice, it is condemnation.—[Cecil. 





An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound of sadness 
to serve God with.—[Fuller. 





The truth is not so much that a man has conscience 
as that conscience has him.—[Dorner. 


Only what we have wrought into our character dur- 
ing life can we take with us to the other world.—[W. 
Humboldt. 


Our passions are like convalsion fits, which make us 
strovger for the time, but leave us weaker forever after. 
—~[Swift. 


Conduct is the great profession ; behavior is perpetu- 
ally revealing us; what a man does tells what he is,— 
[F. D. Huntington. 


Even the devil has one good quality—that If we resist 
him ho will flee from us. Though cowardly in him, it 
is safety for us.—[Tryon Edwards. 


The longer I live, the more highly do I estimate the 
Christian Sabbath, and the more grateful do I feel 
toward those who impress its Importance on the com- 
munity.—[Webster. 


Cunning leads to kuavery ; it is but a step from one 
to the other, and that very slippery ; lying only makes 
the difference ; add that to cunning, and it is knavery. 
—[La Bruyere. 











It 1s astonishing how soon the whole conscience be- 
gins to unravel if a single stitch drops; one single sin 
indulged In makes a hole you could put your head 
through.—[Charles Buxton. 





I have read in Plato and Cicero sayings that are 
very wise and beautiful ; but I never read in either of 
them, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.”—[Augustine. 


Conscience {s the true vicar of Christ In the soul; a 
prophet {In its information ; a monarch In its peremptort- 
ness ; and a priest in its blessings or anathemas, accord- 
ing a8 we obey or disobay it —[J. Newman. 





The older I grow--and now I stand on the brink of 
eternity—the more comes back to me that sentenco In the 
Catechism which I learned when a child, and the fuller 
and deeper its meaning becomer—‘‘ What is the chief 
end of man 1—To glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 
—([Carlyle. 





My heart has always assured and reassured me that 
the Gosp)] of Jesus Christ must be divine reality. The 
Sermon on the Mount cannot be merely a human pro- 
duction.—[D infel Webster. 





Before I commit a sin it seems to me so shallow that 
I may wade through it dry-shod from any guiltiness ; 
but when I have committed it, it often seems so deep 
that I cannot ercape without drowning.—[Fuller, 


Live to explain thy doctrine by thy life. —[Prior. 


Happiness {s not perfected until it {s shared.—[Jane 
Porter. 


The tender, humble, broken heart 1s the best thank- 
offering.—[Perowne. 





D> the truth you know, and you shall learn the truth 
you need to know.—[George Macdonald. 


You cannot repent too soon, because you do not know 
how soon it may be too late —[T. Fuller. 


I never heard yet of a committee asking for a preacher 
that 1s popular with God Almighty.—[Rev. 8. Jones. 


Do not wait for extraordinary opportunities for good 
actions, but make use of common situations.—[Goethe, 


If thou art wise, thou knowest thine own Ignorance, 
and thou art ignorant if thou knowest not thyself.— 
[ Luther. aT 

If the glory of virtue do not first enter into thee, 
thou shalt never enter into ths virtue and triumph of 
glory.—[Adams. 

Disclosures you may not make to man you can make 
to the Lord. Men may be too little for your great mat- 
ters; God ia not too great for your small ones. Only 
give yourself to prayer, whatever be the occasfon that 
calls for it. 





The innocence of the intention abates nothing of tke 
mischief of the example.—[Robert Hall. 


Grace does not come to the heart a3 we set a cask at 
the corner of the house, to catch the rain In the shower. 
It is a pulley fastened to the throne of Goi, which we 
pull, bringing the blessing. —[Talmage. 
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PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


N last Friday evening Plymouth Church and 8o- 
ciety finally acted on the proposition to elect the 
Rsv. Lyman Abbott temporary pastor. Since Novem- 
ber last he has been supplying the pulpit by the Sab. 
bath. By thisaction he assumes pastoral relations to the 
church, but only for a temporary period, to facilitate 
and aid in the work of the church until a permanent 
pastor is selected. His relations to The Christian Union 
remain unaltered. The correspondence between him and 
the Joint Committee of the Church and Society, read at 
the meeting, was as follows: 
Brook tyrn, January 11, 1888. 





Reverend and Dear Sir: 

The undersigned have been appointed by Plymouth 
Church and Society as a joint committee to invite 
you to become the temporary acting psstor of Plymouth 
Church, during the period which must elapse before 
& permanent pastor can ‘be installed upon the terms 
stated in the resolutions copies of which are inclosed. In 
presenting this call the Church and Society do not expect 
from you, in case of your acceptance, the benefit of your 
whole time or of your undivided services. They are aware 
that you have other important engagements, and while they 
would gladly have the bencfit of as much of your services, 
your earnest thought, and your affectionate interest as you 
may find practicable, they do not look for that exclusive 
and undivided concentration of all your powers upon the 
work of thechurch which might be reasonably expected 
from a permanent pastor. 

We are not authorized by the Society to makejany definite 
offer of compensation to you, but it is right to state that 
the fund available for this purpose is not and cannot be as 
large as it was during the life of our late beloved pastor. 
Not only will the regular receipts be smaller than they were, 
but the expense of the mission work, which was for some 
years largely provided for by Mr. Beecher individually, 
must now be borne by the Society. Under these circum- 
stances it is not possible for us to pay, even toa permanent 
pastor, a salary at all comparable to that which has been 
paid in the past, while the salary of a temporary pastor 
must inevitably be still smaller. 

We believe that the condition of the church and of its 
schools and missions is such as te open before you a work 
of the highest usefulness ; that itis in your power to stim- 
ulate the church to greater activity and a higher spiritual 
life ; that your labors among us up to this time have been 
attended with remarkable success, and that in the more ex- 
tended work which we now ask you to assume you will find 
opportunities for the highest usefulness. 

In hope that you will accept the fleld of labor to which 
we now invite you, and with the assuranee of our most 
earnest co-operation with you in Christian work, we re- 
main, on behalf of Plymouth Church and Society, your 
sincere friends, Taomas G SHEARMAN, 

Henry A RICHARDSON, 
Committee of the Church. 

Grorce W. Brusu, 

A. D. WHEELOCE, 


Committee of the Society, 
To this letter the following reply was received from 
Dr. Abbott: 


Gentlemen : 

The invitation extended to me last fall to supply tempo- 
rarily Plymouth pulpit I accepted with hesitation. In euter- 
ing on this work I expect to lay aside all other engagements 
to the public except those involved in my editoric] connec- 
tion with The Christian Union, for that is a legacy left me 
by Mr. Beecher and an opportunity given me by God, and 
I could neither abandon the legacy nor relinquish th. 
opportunity; but by relinquishing some administrai\ive 
details, and by obtaining some additional facilities in work, 
I hope to seoure no less time and strength for true editorial 
labor without conflict with the duties of the office to which 
you have called me. If at any time the two positions seem 
to clash, my resignation will be at your immediate dis- 


As to compensation, I have only to repeat what I have 
said to you in person, and I should be entirely unwilling 
that you should sacrifice your missionary work in the least 
regerd in order to compensate me. I have no doubt that 
Plymouth Church will desire to pay all it can afford to pay for 
the services of its chosen spiritual leader, and I leave the 
question of what it can and what it ought to pay for such 
service wholly to its own spirit of liberality and its practi- 
cal jadgment. 

It only remains to be added that both understand the 
arrangement to be a temporary one only; that it can be 
closed at any time by either of us whenever, for any reason, 
it seems best, and that you do not expect of me to inaugu- 
rate far-reaching plans of church werk, or radical chahges 
in either organization or methods, even if eventually any 
were desirable, but only to so conserve and strengthen 
present activities that, when the period of interregnum 
shall have passed, the permanent pastor, whoever he may 
be, shall find the church at least no weaker or less harmo- 
nious than it is at present. 

May the God of peace make us perfect in every good work 
to do his will, working in us that which is well pleasing in Lis 
sight, through Jesas Christ our Lord. Lyman Assort. 

The Joint Committee, acting in connection with the 
Advisory Committee and the Trustees, recommended 
that the salary be fixed at $6500 a year, which was 
adopted by the Society. At the prayer-meeting imme- 
diately preeeding this meeting a letter was read from 
Queen Street Congregational Church of Wolverhamp- 





ton, England, to Plymotith Chureh, expressing thanks 
for the reception Dr. Berry had recetved‘in Amzrica. 


AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 


By THE Rev. Haaor C. BuLBuLian, 
Of Aintab, Turkey. 


HE “Evening Post” not long since had a short 
paragraph (taken from ‘‘ Times’s” Constantinople 
correspondence) about the celebration of the birthday of 
Mohammed by the Sultan of Turkey. Oa this occasion 
his Majesty, in his public address, which was called a 
‘* new departure,” had “ pointedly alluded to the satis- 
fectory condition of the empire.” How many who read 
this statement really believed that the Sultan spoke the 
truth ? Those who are thoroughly acquatoted with the 
state of things in Turkey know well that the truth has 
been entirely concealed by his Highness. For the fact is 
that Turkey to-day is in a most lamentable condition, and 
year after year it grows more so. Soon after the late 
Russo-Turkish war, and the accession of the present Sul- 
tan to the throne, things took a turn for the worse. A 
few facts will explain what I mean. 

First. There was a revival of the fanatieal spirit of 
Mohammedanism, not in its past strength, freahness, and 
activity, and yet in a comparatively marked form. 
During the war, as we well remember, the proud and 
defiant Turk was humiliated before the rapid advance 
of the Russian bear, and, cursing the Christians, in a 
deep sigh was mourning over the fallen glory of Islam. 
B st to-day he is again a real Turk. The strokes of the 
war have been somewhat healed, and the defiled hands of 
Christian powers in Europe have been withdrawn. 
Mohammed isagain tothe front. ‘‘ Curse tothe Giaour” 
{s once more their watchword. 

No one can deny that the revival of old hatred and 
fanaticism is chiefly due to Sultan Hamid ; for he him- 
self is a fanatical and most devcut Mohammedan. In 
the early years of his acoession to the throne, we were 
told, he used to read the Koran carefully every day, 
and it is no wonder thit, while he was apparently the 
friend of the Ohristians, he inwardly hated them. No 
wonder he and his staff take every possible measure to 
preserve and increase the welfare of the ‘‘ Hak Din,” or 
True Religion, and of the beloved people of Mohammed. 
Secondly. These later years of his reign have been 
marked by an increased {ll treatment of Ohristians, and 
a dental of their rights. 

The Treaty of Berlin contained clauses intended to 
secure to the Christians safety, honor, and freedom. Bat 
it seems now that those provisions were meant only for 
the day ; for ever since Ohristians have again and again 
been ill treated, and their rights ignored. Hundreds of 
Armenian families (belonging to the Old Church) have 
gone over to the Oatholic Ohurch in order to secure 
the prestige and proteetion of Oatholic influexce, 
Some are proposing to unite with the Ohurch of Eng- 
land so as to gain sympathy from that quarter. The 
Armenian Patriarch has resigned, because the Porte 
ignores the rights of the Patriarchate. The abuses and 
ill treatment of individuals I cannot stop to enumerate ; 
but I will give just one instance among many. A 
Mchammedan judge, not long ago, in a well-known 
city cf Turkey, assaulted an Armenian priest in open 
court and attempted tostrike him, and on many other 
occasions has this same judge shown his bitter hatred 
for Obristlans, and the facts are known to many wit- 
nesses, Alas! the bright hope which had smiled upon 
us during the war has again been darkened, and we 
mourn that we are deceived. 

Thirdly. I must speak of the present poverty of the 
country. 

I need not say much, as already the ears of good and 
benevolent Christians have been filled with the accounts 
of the terrible famine which has caused so much suffer- 
ing aud distressin Ollicla. But the calamity has not 
been confined to that place only; all over the empire, 
more or less, people have been sfilicted with drought 
and its result of famine. Government could not help 
the drought. Butif the country had means of easy 
communication and transportation, and were not re- 
duced to such desperate poverty by misgovernment, 
there would not be so much suffering. And why do 
we not have railroads ? Because the poor are too poor to 
get shoes for themselves, and yet too self-conceited and 
jealous to let others make them for them. Besides, rail 
roads would show the country to the enemy, and tempt 
them to invade and possess it. The more the country 
is left to its savage condition, the more safe isit. Fam. 
ine, poverty, depression in business, and with all these 
the merciless demand to supply the extravagant ex- 
penses of the officers of the government of the Porte 
aad of the Sultan, have taken from the hands of many 
poor men their last plece of bread, and many, destitute 
cf any aspiration and ambiifon, beg for a living, that 
they may prolong a little more their fainting life in 
shattered bodies. Meanwhile the Government, with 

$10,000,000 deficit and the pressure of Russia for 
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for help and relief. She walks proudly in her best suit, 
like a beggar whose stomach is hungry and her pocket 
empty. i 

People in Turkey are in a more deplorable condition 
than we think of. Money, money ! is the cry of every 
man, woman, and child. And this is the one principal 
reason why our churches are struggling so hard with 
thofr duty in maintaining thelr own churches and 
spreading the Gospel. 

Fourthly There has been a great increase of banditti. 

Turkey has seldom been safe from lawless highway- 
men, and in these later years they seem to have formed 
a special organization, which is a growing one. To-day 
certain parts of the empire are in the hands of such 
bloody and cruel gangs, who plunder villages, destroy 
homes, and raid upon caravans. The cruelties done by 
these lawless, merciless, and godless people are too heart- 
cutting to describe. They burn men in kerosene oil; 
they csrry them over the mountains, and then demand a 
large sum for ransom, and, if the ransom Is not paid, tor- 
ture them or cut their throats. Not long since, several 
Obristian young men returning home after years of ab- 
sence were attacked and robbed by such a band of rob- 
bers, then tortured and mutilated, and left to die in 
ageny. 
Now, while the country is in such a deplorable and 
lamentable eondition, how can we believe in that flatter- 
ing statement of the Sultan ! 
It is hard to be under a yoke'put upon us by a friendly 
hand ; harder still was it for Young America to bow 
before the crown of England, her mother. But, ah! 
how much more hard it is for a Christian people to be 
under the yoke of a power whose first and last afm is to 
crush the Christian and support the interests of Moham- 
modanism! For the Turks are the enemies of human. 
ty. civilization, and Christianity. 
No wonder the Jews again and again revolted against 
the Romans. Weare sometimes tempted to call them 
reckless and bigoted. So they were. Nevertheless, 
when one feels the same painful agony in his own heart, 
he {s irresistibly drawn toward them with sympathy, 
and finde very little to blame in their outcry against 
Gentiles, 
During the Middle Ages, when the hordes of the Turk- 
ish army were spreading over Asia and Eurcpe, the 
whole Ohristian world trembled at the sound of their 
horses’ feet, like leaves in a hurricane. And about the 
same time a comet was seen in the sky ; and so in all 
the churches they were ordered to pray, ‘‘ Lord, deliver 
us from the comet, the devil, and the Turk.” Science 
and a more enlightened Christianity have taught us net 
to be afraid of comets, and we care not if hundreds of 
them appear. As to the devil, some say there is no 
such thing, some say there is; and those who believe 
in him say that if you stand on the Lord’s side he can 
do younoharm. Butasto the Turks, it is our duty 
still to pray, ‘‘ Lord, deliver us from the Turks,” 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


A DISCUSSION ON IMMORTALITY. 


ONSIDERABLE excitement has been caused dur- 
ing the last month in Neuchatel by the delivery 
there of a series of lectures on ‘‘ Conditional Immortal- 
ity,” by Dr. Petavel-Olliffe, Professor of Theology, of 
Geneva. The course, which consisted of twelve lect- 
ures, was largely attended, the audience being com- 
posed of the professors and students of the two theo- 
logical faculties, the ministers of the town, the heads of 
the numerous educational institutions, as well as of a 
large number of the general public. The learned doctor 
traversed the whole ground in an exhaustive manner, 
dis sussing tha subject in its relation to Biblical exegesis, 
to sclenes, to philosophy, to the doctrines and usages of 
the primitive Church, and to the patristic testimony. 
He argued that the traditional dogma rested on the 
Platonic notion of the necessary immortality of the soul, 
which was entirely unscriptural, was unknown to the 
early Christians, and had been imported into the Ohurch 
by the Alexandrian school of Christian Fathers. He 
strongly urged that in placing the doctrine of a future 
life on a basis at once scientific and Scriptural, there 
would be found the means of reconquering the ground 
loat to Christianity in France and on the Continent gen- 
erally. At the close of the course of lectures, an open 
service for general discussion was held, attended by a 
crowded auditory, in which the positions of the Pro- 
fessor were controverted successively by a Universalist, 
an adherent of the doctrine of eternal punishment, and 
finally by Professor G. Godet, the son of Professor F. 
Goiet, the celebrated commentator. M. Godet con- 
tented himself with criticising certain details of the 
leciures, indicating his own position to be one of reserve 
on eschatological questions. Dr. Petavel-Oiliffe in his 
rej inder created much interest by recounting an inter- 
view he had recently held with M. Frarcxls Coprée, 
the celebrated poet and Academician of France, who 
had deciared to him that his grand objection to Uhristian- 
ity was in its usually accepted dogma of eternal punish- 
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MR. SPURGEON’S RESIGNATION. 


A CABLE dispatch says that a deputation of the Baptist 
Union had a conference last Fridsy with Mr. Spurgeon 
with reference to his withdrawal from the Union. Mr. 
Spurgeon declared that he must still maintain his resigna- 
tion. He suggested that the Council should adopt a simple 
basis of Bible truths, such as are accepted evangelical doc- 
trines. He considered that the constitution of the Union 
did not contain sufficient powers to enable it to deal with 
members who disclosed heretical tendencies. He declined 
to accuse anybody formally. He said that when he had 
spoken of that which looked like the beginning of a confed- 
eracy in evil he referred to no special association in connec- 
tion with which deviations from the Gospel truth could be 
discerned. He would continue to support the departments 
of the Union in which he was specially interested. A plen- 
ary council of the Union has been convoked for Thursday of 
this week to consider Mr. Spurgeon’s position. 


A. M. A. NOTE. 


HE executive officers of the American Miesionary 

_Assoclaiion take pleasure in announcing that the Rev. 
Dr. Woodworth, so long and well known as the District 
Secretary of the Association for New England, has very 
kindly offered to meet the present emergency brought to us 
in the effl!ctive removal of the Rev. Dr. Powell, by remaining 
and directing the duties of the office until he shall weloome 
as his successor the Rev. Charles J. Ryder, who has been 
transferred from the Southern field to the Eastern District 
of its collecting field, as District Secretary. 

Superintendent Ryder is now in the South, engaged in 
neceseary supervisory work, but expects to return and to 
enter upon his new duties in about one month. We solicit 
for him the hearty welcome and co-operation of all the 
friends of the American Missionary Association. 











CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Editors will be glad to recews items af news for theas columns. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—A meeting was held at the General Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in this city, last Friday, in response to a circular 
igseued by the Missionary Society of the Seminary. The pur- 
pcre was to form a Church Students’ Missionary Associa- 
tion. Delegates were present from manv of the theological 
schools, colleges, church schools, and Episcopal societies. 
Addresses were made by Dean Hoffman, by Dr. Thomas 
Richey, who spoke on ‘The Missionary Spirit,” and by the 
Rev. Dr. Phillips Brcoks, who spoke on ‘‘ Foreign Misstons,”’ 
He said that the missionary record of the church was dis- 
graceful. ‘‘ The missionary spirit,’’ he added, “‘lies deeper 
than any crced or doctrize. Our work is woefully behind 
what the work of a church of the wealth and power of our 
church ought to be. We look for much both of hindrance 
and success from the great movement of the whole of Chris- 
tendom on the whole of heathendom.” It is intended to 
moke these migsionary conventions annual and to extend 
their reope 

—The list of preachers who will preach the second series 
of the Corne)l University sermons has just been announced 
Among the most ¢«minent are the following: The Rev. W 8 
Rainsford, D.D. (Episcepalian), New York City; the Rev 
8.8. Harris, DD, LL D. (Episcopalian), Detroit, Mich.; 
the Rey. E E. Hale, D.D. (Unitarian), Boston ; the Rev. 
Philip 8 Mcxcm, D D. (Baptist), Boston ; the Rev. Robert 
Collyer (Unitarian), New York City; the Rev. A. H. Tattle, 
D.D. (Methodist), Wilkesbarre, Penn.; baccalaureate eer- 
mon ky the Rev Richard 8 Storrs, D.D., LL.D. (Congre- 
gational), Brocklyn. 

—The Congregational clergymen of Brooklyn propose to 
form a society Iike that existing among their brethren in 
New York, which shall be mainly social in its character. 
A meeting has been called of prominent members of the 
Corgregational churches for February 2, at the Johnston 
Building, to perfect an organization. A representation of 
from five to ten from each church is expected. 

—The Rey. Robert E. Campbell has just been dismissed 
frem the Pr sbytery of Hudson, N. Y., to enter the mir- 
jetry of the Protestant Episcopal Church He assigns as 
a rezeon for thestep that he had become convinced that the 
Pr.sbyterian Church was antagonizing the modern move- 
mert toward the union of all Proteatant bodies, that its crerd 
was formal and schismatic, and that its communion was 
honeycombed by unbelief, in all which respects he claimed 
to have found the Episcopal Church more sound and 
righteous. 

—At the meoting of the Brooklyn Bzptist Extension Soct- 
ety Jast week the report of the Treasurer showed that since 
the Sactety had been established there had been an increase 
of 5,411 members, or 53 per cent. out of a population 
which had been increasing at the rate of 112 per cent. The 
grand total of receipts from the different churches repre 
fented in the Society during the last year was $7,643.54 

—At the meeting of the New Yok and Brooklyn Associa 
tion of Congregational churches, held with the East 
Church on Tuesday of last week, the most interestirg feat 
ure inthe afternoon exercises was the reading of a paper 
ty F. W. Hinrichs, Esq., on the topic ‘‘8o Called Protec- 
tion Contrary to Christianity.”” Mr. Hirrichs said: “ So- 
called protection is opposed to Christianity. Firat, it is 
opposed to freedom ; secondly, it is a systen which tends 
to organize deceit and faleehood ; third, the poorer labor- 
irg men bear the burden of the tax; fourth, the avowed 
purpose of protection is to shut out the products of foreign 
labor—this is unchristian, as it violates the brotherhood of 
man; fifth, the appeal to avarice contained in the system 
makes nen falsify In their statensents to the laborers ; 
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sixth, the appeal to avarice as manifested in trusts, combi- 
nations, etc., is only possible by the reason of the lack of 
foreign competition ; and, lastly, men are being drawn to the 
cities, farms are deserted and men are becoming machines.” 
An animated discussion followed. In the evening Pro- 
fessor R W. Raymond read a paper on “Some Aspects of 
the Lhor Queation.”” The greater part of this paper was 
printed in our issue of Jast week. 

—There is a scheme of theological education carried on 
among the women of Philadelphia which deserves great ex- 
tension. Dr. McConnell, Rector of 8t. Stephen’s Church, 
has provided a weekly class and lecture, open to women, 
called the Church Woman’s Institute. The best teachers 
available are provided, four of whom give a lecture once 
a month each on his special topic. 

—Evangelist Mille is holding services in Philadelphia. 
Ten churches, representing seven denominations, unite in 
these services, which are held evenings in the Central Con- 
grezational Church and afternoons in the other churches in 
turn. 

—The Rey. Marvin R Vincent, D D., has begun his labors 
in the chair of Sacred Literature in Union Seminary, as the 
successor of Dr. Schaif, who has succeeded the late President 
Hitchcock as Professor of Church History. 

—The corner atone of ths Presbyterian Church, Newtown, 
L I., was laid in 1787. In commemoration of this event a 
centennial service was held on Friday evening, December 80, 
1887 It was conducted by the pastor, the Rev. G H. Pay- 
sop, assisted by the Rev. J. D. Wells, D.D , of Brooklyn, 
and the Rev. W. W. Knox, of Bayonne, N. J. A peculiar 
interest was attached to this service from the fact that it 
was held in a building consecrated by a century of divine 
worship. 

—Trinity Congregational Church of New York moved 
into the lecture-room of its new edifice, on 176th Street, 
January 1. The building is expected to be completed be- 
fore Easter. A correspondence ig published in the ‘* West- 
chester Times’? between this church, of which the Rev. 
James M. Whiton is pastor, and the Carr’s Lane Church, 
Birmirgham, Eng (Dr. Dale’s), which Mr. Whiton supplied 
last summer, The Carr’s Lane Church committee sper! in 
terms of the highest appreciation of the effect of Dr. Whi- 
ton’s preaching there, and their esteem for him, and express 
sincere desire for the prosperity of Trinity Church. 


NEW ENGLAND 


—The Rev. Dr. George Leon Walker, pastor since 1879 
of the Oid Center Congregational Church of Hartford, 
Conn., surprised his congregation on Sunday by reading a 
letter of resignation. The resson for his action is his poor 
health. Dr. Walker is a member of the Corporation of 
Yale College, and is one of the most widely known Congre 
gational clergymen in the ceuntry. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D , who is holding s 
** protracted meeting’? in Lawrence, Mass., is receiving a 
warm response from the Christian people of that city. All 
the churches are united in the work. The audience during 
the last week numbered five hundred in the afternoon Bible 
Read'ng Service, and from eight to eleven hundred in the 
evening preaching service. A congregation of thirteen hun- 
dred men listened to him on Sunday evening, January 
8, in the Essex Rink. 

—The Presbytery of St. John, N. B., have adopted the 
proposition of the General Assembly that this clause be 
struck out of the Confession of Faith: ‘‘ The man may not 
m:rry avy of his wife’s kindred nearer in blood than he 
may of his own, nor the woman of her husband’s kindred 
nearer in blood than of her own.’’ 

—At the last mesting of the Universalist Club of Boston 
the Rev. RH. White, of Newtonville, in an address on 
“Luther and the Reformation’ noted the effect of the 
discovery of a complete Bible, which till then he had never 
seen, by Luther in the Urfurt Library, and then declared 
that the policy of keeping the Bible away from the people 
then was the same policy that is to-day driving the Bible 
from the public schools and establishing parochial schools. 
The spezker declared further that no good, thoroughgoing 
Catholic could be a good American citizen. The attitude 
of Mr. White gave rise to some discussion. Dr. Miner 
called attention to the danger to our schools and to Ameri- 
canism from the policy of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which pursues its ends patiently through everything. 
8. H Dudley did not think the danger was so great as had 
been intimated. He thought that the Americanism of 
American Catholics was generally stronger than their 
Catholicism. 

—‘* Free Against Pewed Churches’’ was the subject dis- 
cussed by the Southern Convocation of the Episcopal 
Church of Massachusetts in Boston last week. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks and others spoke in favor of renting pews, while 
several speakers advocated making all pews free. 

—The twentieth anniversary of Park Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Bridgeport, was celebrated last Sunday. 

—The South Main Street Congregational Church of Man- 
chester, N. H., has been remodeled at an expense of $7,000 

—The Rav. Newman Smyth will deliver an oration at the 
250th anniversary of the founding of New Haven, Conn., 
to take place on April 25 next. Dr. Smyth, it will be re- 
membered, is the successor of Dr. Leonard Bacon as pastor 
cf the First or Center Church, the oldest in the city. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Dr. Tolman Wheeler, of Chicago, who has given away 
a fortune for charity during his long lifetime, has added to 
his donations a four-story block at the southeast corner of 
South Water and Clark Streets, valued at $150,000, which 
he last week presented to the Western Epicopal Theologi- 
cal Seminary, on the sixtieth anniversary of his wedding. 
Dr. Wheeler is eighty-six years old and his wife eighty-four, 
They have no children. 

—The Fist Congregational Charch In Uhicago, of which 
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Dr. E. P. Goodwin is pastor, has a membership of 1,777 in 
the home church and its branches. Its annual report, just 
published, gives a total of $13.91268 fer benevolences, It 
does a large mission work, helping new churches into organ- 
many and is just starting a new brarnchon West Harrison 

treet, 

—The Third Presbyterian Charch of Chicago on January 
8 observed the first anniversary of the pastorate of the Rey. 
Dr. Withrow, formerly of Boston. The church debt of 
$30,000 has been paid or pledged through his efforts, as he 
has made it his personal work to clear the debt on one of 
the largest and most fashionable places of worship in this 
city. Hehas secured within the last few weeks more than 
$385 000, thus wiping out the debt and leaving a surplus. 
Daring the year 225 members have been added to the list of 
the church. 

—The American Missionary Association has 246 teachers, 
8616 scholars in its six chartered, sixteen normal, and 
thirty-two common schools in the South. It has 127 
churches, 108 missionaries, and 15,109 scholars in the Sun- 
day-school. Among the Indians it sustains 5 churches 
with 370 members, and 61 missionaries and 18 sehools with 
608 scholars. Among the Chinese it supports 17 schools, 
28 missionaries, 1,044 enrolled scholars. Rectipts the past 
year were $306 761.81. Expenditures (including debt of 
$5,783), $804 567 51. 

—The corner-stone of the new Starr King Memorial 
Church in San Franeisco is the same that was laid in the 
foundation of the old church by Dr. King himself. 

—There is a remarkable coincidence in the lives of the 
Protestant Ep{scopal Bishops Talbot and Leonard, lifelong 
friends. They were boys together in a little mission in 
Missouri, starting to school the same day, sitting at the 
same desk. They were confirmed together, together were 
ordained deacon and priest, each celebrated matrimony for 
the other, and now they are appointed bishops over neigh- 
boring jarisdictions. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—C. W. Huntington, of the Central Church of Providence, 
R. I., has received a call from the High Street Church of Lowell, 
Mass. 

—Harlan Page, of Cohasset, Mass., accepts a call to the church 
at Achburnham. 

—L. P Spelman, of Howard City, Mich., has resigned to ac- 
cept a call to Le Roy. 

—E. M. Frary accepts a call from the church in Coleraine. 

—F. P. Tompkins, of Claremont, N. H., has received a call 
from the Second Church of Greenfield, Mass. 

—C. 8. Mills. of Springfield, Vt., has received a call to the 
church at North Brookfield, Mass. 

—H. M. Herrick was ordained as pastor of the church at 
Winona. Minn. 

—E. C. Maulton, of Ames, Ia., has resigned. 

—W. B. Wright has accepted a call from the First Church of 
New Britain, Conn. 

—S. H. Bray, lately of the Humphrey Street Church, New 
Haven, Conn., has reoolved a call from the Bethany Church of 
this city. 

—C. H. Cooke has received a call to Antioch, Cal. 

—R. H. Thomas accepts a call to Galt, Cal. 

—Luke Hall, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has accepted a call to 
Gladstone. 

—Charles B. Strong bas received a calljito West Suffield,.Conn, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—C. E. Herring has accepted a call to the church at East 
Harlem. N. Y. 

—W. E Moore, D.D., of Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
to succeed the late Dr. E. P. Humphrey in the Conference 
Committee of the Northern and Southern Presbyterians. 

—James A. Reed, D D., of the First Church of Springfield, T1l., 
has resigned. 

—M. L. Hofford, D.D., of Beverly, Pa., a prominent divine and 
ceholar, died last week at Easton. 

—R. F. Lynd accepts a call to Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

—Robert Irvine accepts a call to the Second Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

—Peter Parker, D D., who died in Washington on January 
9, was one of the founders of the Medical Missionary Soclety of 
China, and was for many years a missionary phyalolan fo China 
under the American Board. 

~“—P. D Oakey, of Springfield, L. T., has retired from active 
service after a mivistry of nearly fifty years. 

—T. H. Clelland, of Keokuk, Ia., has received a call to the 
Calvary Chureh in Springfield, Mo. 

—R. H. Van Pelt, of Trumarsburg, accepts a call to the First 
Church, Lawrence, Kan. 

—E. F. Walker accepts a call to Grace Church, Evansville, 
Ind. 








EPISCOPAL, 


—E. A. Nichols, formerly rector at’ Saugerties, N. Y., died in 
Brooklyn on January 18. 

—J. P. Tustin, D.D, at one time a Baptist minister, died in 
Philadelphia on December 27. 

-J 8. Johnston, D D., was consecrated as missionary bishop 
of Western Texas at Mobile, Ala., on January 6. 

—J. O. Dorsey has resigned his position a¢ assistant at Grace 
Church, Washington, D. C. He has been succeeded by the 
Rey J. V. Brown. 

—R. F. Innis has resigned bis position as assistant of St. 
Mary's Church, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHER CHURCHES 


—Levi G. Beck, for many years missionary of the Pennsylvania 
Baptist Association, died in Philadelphia on January 7, 

—J. J. Twist, of Cambridge, Mass., has received a call to the 
First Unitarian Church of Whitman. 

—A. 8. Patton, D.D., editor and owner of the “ Baptist 
Weekly,” died on January 12 in Brooklyn, N. Y. In addition to 
his editorial work he had writteu several books and pamphlets 
published by the American Tract Society and other agencies. 

—Willard Smith, a Methodist minister, who had filled pulpits 
in many towns, died in Newtonville, Mass , on January 8. 

—@. G. Oraft, of Cleveland, Ohio, accepts a call te the First 





Baptiet Oburch of Worcester, Maze, 
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Books ann GutHors 


MR. BEECHER’S PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES.' 


Of this handsome volume of elght hundred and fifty- 
seven pages, the first one hundred and sixty-one are 
devoted tos sketch of Mr. Beecher by his lifelong and 
intimate friend, the publisher of most of his works, and 
the publisher of The Christian Union during that por- 
tion of its career In which Mr. Becher was most actively 
engaged in its editorship. This is a sketch, not truly a 
biography, which indeed it does not purport to be. It 
hardly purports to be even a portrait; it is rather a 
collection of suggestive reminiscences written by one 
who loved and honored Mr. Beecher, but whose love 
and honor are too great and too sincere to allow him to 
fall into the common fault of biographers, that of adu- 
lation. What Mr. Howard says of other pictures is 
emphatically true of hisown: ‘‘ The pictures are mostly 
truthful, but always partial” This is not a case, how- 
ever, in which the half-truth is a whole falsehood. The 
real life of Mr. Beecher can only be written by one 
who writes the history of American thought for half a 
century ; the complete portrait of Mr. Beecher can be 
painted only by some one with sympathy so large, and 
with mind so sympathetic, that he can take the various 
characteriatics which others have Illustrated, and fuse 
them all in one great and noble personality. When 
such a portrait comes to be painted, the elements in 
Mr. Howard’s sketch will be by the artist largely used ; 
when this life comes to be written, if itis ever written, 
Mr. Howard’s volume will have many demands made 
upon it. 

Turning from the introduction to the patriotic ad- 
dresses themselves, they are divided into three classes: 
first, ‘‘ Freedom and Slavery,” prodused before the 
war; secondly, ‘‘ Clvll War,” produced during the war ; 
thirdly, ‘‘ Civil Liberty,” produced at the close of the 
war. In the first category is the now famous article 
from the “Independent” of February 21, 1850, “‘ Shall 
We Compromise?” the reading of which to John C. 
Calhoun on his death-bed evoked from him the re- 
sponse : ‘‘ That man understands things ; he has gone to 
the bottom of it. He will be heard from again” Ia 
the second category are the five great English speeches 
reprinted from the reports published by the Union and 
Emancipation Soclety of Manchester, with the original 
preface by Mr. Beecher. We doubt whether any 
speeches, even those of Demosthenes, produced a pro- 
founder <ffsct or the world’s history, and certainly 
none were ever made under greater difficulties or against 
greater odds. The report, erpecially, of the speech in 
Liverpool fudicates, as far as words can do it, the con- 
stant aud uproarlous interruption. The third category 
contains the two famous Cleveland letters written in 
1868 to the Soldfers and Saflora’ Convention held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. We regret that, for the sake of many 
readers who havecome since 1866 Into the knowledge of 
public sffairs, the editor had not preceded these famous 
letters with a little fuller description than Mr. Bsecher’s 
postscript affords, of the state of the country and the 
political controversy excited by the course of President 
Johnson. We have mentioned'these threes papers, select- 
ing them from the others, because they are typical 
each of its class, and because they represent thespirit of 
Mr. Bzecher during the three great epochs—of anti- 
slavery controversy, of civil war, and of reconstruction. 

We frankly admit that our estima‘e of Mr. Bsecher 
is not an impartial one. It is the estimate of one who 
admired his genius and loved him personally; of one 
always glad to count Mr. Bzecher chief among his 
teachers ; the estimate, therefore, of a reverencing and 
loving pupil. It is our conviction, one which doubt- 
less wlll be received by some of our readers with a 
kladly disdain, that he is much more likely to be under- 
estimated than to be overestimated. That he was a 
great orator all the world knows, and as such he was 
by all the world admired ; sc was Wendell Phillips--a 
more finished, if not a greater, orator; so was George 
Whitefield—a more dramatic, if not a more powerful, 
orator. Bat Wendell Paillips was not a statesman, nor 
was George Whitefiald a theologian ; and, ia our judg: 
ment, Mr. Bsecher was both. It is true that he put his 
statesmanship in the current coin of popular speech 
and dissemiva‘ted it among the people, and he did the 
same with his theology. It is true that his methods 
and influence were those of an orator, but he was far 
more than an orator. He is an orator who tekes p:inct- 
ples which others have wrought out, and mske; them 
by his effective methods of presentation current in 
human life. Mr. Boecher wrought out himself the 
principles which he afterwards presented in popular 
form in the pulpit andonthe platform. It has beef 
said of him times without number that he was no 
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theologian; but no man, not even Maurice in 
England nor Bushnell in America, did so much to revo- 
lutionize the habits and change the center of theological 
thought as did Mr. Beecher, He was often classed 
among the {idealists and the impracticables ; but no man, 
unless it was Abraham Lincoln, whose methods of 
speech were entirely different but whose cast of mind 
was quite analogous, did so much to shape public 
thought in the three great epochs of our national history 
in the midst of which he lived. No man saw more 
clearly or taught more vigorously than Mr. Beecher the 
truth of which Abraham Lincoln was an equally clear 
and courageous, but no clearer nor more courageous, 
expounder, that peace can never be secured by the com- 
promise of confilcting principles; that compromise 
applies only to methods, never to fundamental results, 
No man interpreted more clearly than did he, ip his Eog- 
lish speeches, the essential istues involved in the Civil 
War. To the watchwords Liberty and Union he gives 
a new interpretation, showing theiv {odustrial, com- 
mercial, and moral significance. And when the war 
was over, and men who had taken small part in fighting 
slavery while it was alive were showing their courage 
by kicking it when it was dead, he was among the 
first to point out the fundamental! principles which must 
underlie reconstruction and lasting peace. That his 
interpretation of duty in the first two epochs was iden- 
tical with that of Abraham Lincoln’s we all know; and 
there is good reason to believe that Abraham Lincoln’s 
forecasting interpreted the principles of permanent re- 
construction exactly as Mr. Boecher did, though he 
unhappily did not live to lend the ald of his great lead- 
ership in their practical incorporation in the restored 
Union. 

We welcome this volume, then, not merely as a con- 
tribution to Mr. Beecher’s biography, or as a new and 
valuable {ilustration of his power as an orator, the mem- 
ory of which a grateful nation ought not willingly to 
lose ; we welcome it as a contribution to the history of 
the nation in its moat critical period, and as a testimony 
to the statecraft of one whom we esteem as one of 
America’s great statesmen. 





THE SPREAD OF HELLENISM.’ 


Professor Mahaffy is certainly one of the most 
verratile and productive of modern scholars. As with all 
brilliant men, one finds it necessary to dissent cccasion- 
ally from his judgments, and he sometimes falls into 
errors which a more cautious man would avo!ld. On the 
other hand, no man of less Intellectual fertility and ac- 
complishment could have done Pvofessor Mabaffy’s 
work. He has given us an admirable history of Greek 
llterature ; exact, scholarly, and full of losight ; a work 
which in the research and acquaintance with authorities 
which it reveals is more akin to the methods of German 
than English scholarship. He has given us a charming 
volume on ‘‘ Greek Social Life from Homer to Menander,”’ 
full of fine discrimination, thorough knowledge of 
Greek character and habits, and of a delightful literary 
quality which makes the volume eminently readable. 
To this earlier and less ambitious work he has now 
added a later and, in some respects, a much more im- 
portant work in his ‘‘Greek L'fe and Thought from 
the Age of Alexander to the Roman Oonquest.” No 
writer since Gibbon has imposed upon himself a greater 
task than that which Professor Mahs ffy undertook when 
he set out to describe the diffusion of Hellenic clyilizs- 
tion throughout the East. Alexander was the executive 
officer of the Greek race ; standing in the direct line of 
its greatest teaching as the pupil of Aristotle, who was 
the pupil of Piato, who in turn was the pupil of Socrates, 
Alexander’s sword broke down the barriers of the Hast 
and gave Greek thought free course throughcut the 
world. Thereis no chapter in history more profoundly 
interesting, more varied, or more significant than that 
which began with the conquests of this marvelous 
Macedonian youth. The diffusion of the knowledge, 
the thought, and thespsech of the Greeks was one of the 
greatest events in the life of the world. 

Hellenism was the Greek spirit liberated from geo- 
graphical limits and become a well-nigh universal 
quality in civilization. Its philosophical center re 
mained at Athens; its literary, scientific center was 
transferred to Alexandria; its commerce was divided 
between many cliies ; its art and education were focused 
at Alexandria, at Tarsus, at Antioch, and at B;zantium. 
In a hundred subtle and complex forms Greek thought 
invaded and made the conquest of the E:stern world. 
It is this widespread movement which Professor 
Mahsffy has attempted to describs, and only those who 
are familiar with the immense accumulation of historic 
material which must have been mastered before thi: 
narrative could have been written will appreciate the 
magnitude of the task which has been very successfully 
performed in this volume. Professor Mahaffy shows 
himself thoroughly at home in all the vast literature of 
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his eubject, and while he has drawn largely upon the 
German scholars who have worked in the same field, 
his book in its conception and its elaboration shows that 
he has made that material his own, and that the volume 
in hand {s an individual work of a thoroughly competent 
scholar. Generally speaking, the history of Greek liter- 
ature is supposed to end before the time cf Alexander, and 
Professor Mahaffy cannot deny himself the pleasure of 
an cccasional rarcasm at the expenee of the scholars who 
decline to take any interest in later Greek life because the 
classic touch and spirit had departed from Greek writing. 
He {s not content with any such narrow and unscholatly 
view as this. It is true that, with the exception of Theoc- 
ritas, no writer of the period which he describes in this 
volume is admitted by the consensus of Greek scholar- 
ship into the company of the masters: of the Greek 
tongue. But even from a literary point of view the re- 
striction is altogetker too dogmatic and narrow. The 
diffusion of the Greek spirit was one of the great events 
of history from every point of view, and there is some- 
thing radically wrong in the perspective of a system of 
education which makes a man thorcughbly familiar with 
Greek} writing and Greek thinking up to the time of the 
battle of Ci æronea, and psrmits him to remain in abso- 
lute ignorance of Greek writing and Greek thinking in 
the subs quent age, when the Greek became the school- 
master and the teacher of the whole civilized world. 
These gentlemen sre too much in the position of Damos- 
thenes, who, if his unquestioned patriotism had been 
crowned with success, would have preserved the auton- 
omy of Athens and lost the {ntellectual supremacy of the 
world to his race. Every educated msn ought to be fa- 
miliar with the wonderful movement of thought which 
Professor Mahaffy presents In this fascinating volume. 
It is not often that the word“faselnating can be used in 
connection with a historical work, but we use it advised- 
ly in characterizing this history. Professor Mahaffy 
is not only full of his theme, but he is profoundly 
interested in the personnel of the movement which he de- 
ascribes, and he has filled his volume with anecdotes and 
characterizations of perzons, glimpses of familiar life, 
which add immensely to the vital and personal interest 
of his work. The work covers such a vast field, and 
in euch detall, that {1 is impossible to convey any gen- 
eral description of ii within reasonable limits. It is 
sufficient here to indicate its scope by saying that it 
gives an account of Alexander and bis time, and of the 
influence of his conquests on the Greece of his epoch ; 
of the struggles of his {mmediate euccessors ; of philos- 
opby and literature as developed at Athens and Alexan- 
dria ; of the great Intellectual activity which character- 
ized Alexandria, Pergamum, and other cities, of the 
later social life of the Hellenic peoples, and of Helleniam 
as received and modified by the Jewish mind. Spectial- 
ists will not fail to find in a work of such compass 
defects of methods and errors of jadgment ; but, when 
all crit'cisms are made, Psofeesor Mahaffy’s work re- 
mains a very notable crntribution to scholarship, a 
work of very great value to Eiglish-speaking peoples, 
and a work of special interest to students of literature. 


MINOR POEMS. 

In glancing over a dozen or more of the little volumes of 
poems continually reaching our table we are struck by the 
number of such collections of minor poems continually 
put forth of which it may be said that they are neither 
very bad nor very good. There seems to be a never-failing 
supply of writers of verse whose productions are tolerably 
correct inform, and not offensive in sentiment, which are 
fairlyjworthy of the place they obtain in the newspaper and 
magazine literature of the day, but which are altogether 
wanting in real poetic fire, which have no strong trace 
either of imagination or of thought, and which the world 
soon forgets, if it ever pays serious attention to them at all. 
From such a category, however, one or two of the volumes 
before us should be excepted. Notably this is true of Mr. 
John James Piatt’s Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio Valley. Mr. 
Piatt is always distinctly original in style, and his verse 
has a racy flavor of its own. He is specially fitted to under- 
stand and interpret the poetry of home, of common life, 
and of the fresh spirit of the American country. This, his 
latest volume, contains not afew short pxems which are 
thoroughly genuine in feeling and sweet in expression. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——We hope that the 
publisher and not tue author is responsible for the title of 
the volume called Some Dainty Poems, by Waldc Messaros. 
It is fair to say, however, that the poems themselves are 
somewhat better than a title in such execrable taste would 
lead one to fear. They are sometimes extravagant in expres- 
sion and occasionally strike a false note, but are almost 
invariably correct in form, and often have a rhythmical 
music pleasing to the ear. They do not appeal to the intel- 
lect. Several very pretty etchings and monotone enerav- 
ings give the book an attractive form externally. (Paila- 
delphia: R. C. Hartranft.)——The term “dainty”? might 
with greater justice be applied to May Kendall’s Dreams 
to Sell (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). They strike 
the notes of humor, of reflection, of memory, and of 
love of nature, with a sure and delicate touch. Many of 
the verses here included have been first printed 
in “ Panch,” ‘* 8t. James’s Gazette,” ‘‘ Longman’s Maga- 
zine,’ and other English journals of repute. As an 
example of the delicacy of fancy of the author, we may 
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and, indeed, to all those little poems included under the 
general title ‘In Church.”.——In opening the volume of 
poems by Jessie F. O'Donnell, entitled Heart Lyrics, the 
first “heart lyric” that meets our eye is a touching ballad 
on “The Sale of the Pig.” As to the poems in serious 
vein in this volume, we have already given their descrip- 
tion accurately enough in our opening paragraph.——Mrs. 
Marietta Holley has deservedly obtained great popularity 
by her humorous prose sketches written under the name of 
Josiah Allen’s Wife. She now tries a new field, and issues 
a volume of poems of which perhaps the best thing we 
can say is that they have received the honor of illustration 
by Mr. Hamilton Gibson. There is nothing essentially 
objectionable or ludicrous about the poems, but they are 
the weakest of weak, commonplace rhymes.——The late 
David A. Wasson has obtained an enviable reputation as 
among the best of writers of newspaper and magazine 
poems. His verses never rise to a notable height of 
imaginative or intellectual quality, but they are pleasing 
in form, out of the commonplace in their method of 
presenting old truths in a new way, and they are rarely 
at fault in matters of poostical expression. His collected 
Poems will be prized by many readers. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.)——We are afraid that Moly, by Curtis May, 
must be consigned to the category mentioned at the outset. 
Yet some of the poems have genuine merit, and none 
deserve harsh censure. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—tTwo or three other volumes of poems have been re- 
ceived and are reserved for future notice. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Professor William C. Wilkinson has added to his series 
of Chautauqua text-books a volume entitled Classic Ger- 
man Course in English. It is carried out on the same gen- 
eral system as its predecessors, and, like them, is admt- 
rably adapted to give the student a broad idea of the great 
features of the literature of which it treats. Itincludes a 
rapid sketch of German Uteraturo as a whole, specimens of 
the best and most characteristic work of the great authors 
in translation, and arunning comment on each author and 
his work, biographical, explanatory, and critical. A close 
examination of Mr. Wilkinson’s work inthis book shows a 
remarkable power of condensation, a style both concise and 
clear, a complete acquaintance with his subject, and in 
general a just critical appreciation of the writers he deals 
with. Itis true that many will dissent from his jadgment 
of Goethe as an author, and may find in particular his crit- 
icism of ‘‘ Faust’? harshinsome points. But Mr. Wilkinson 
invariably gives a clear reason for his critical opinion, and 
is essentially fair in his presentation of facts. We are in- 
clined to think that this will be the most successful and 
valuable of the series of which it forms a part. (New York: 
Chautauqua Press. $1 )——Our readers will remember an 
article in our columns not long since by Charles E. Sprague 
on the subj:ct of Volapiik, the world-language invented by 
the German priest, Johann Schleyer, in 1879 Mr. Sprague 
has prepared a Handbook of Vilapitk, which gives a com- 
plete account of the language and everything needful to put 
a learner in the way of becoming an expert in the language. 
The author is an authority on the subject, being a member 
for this country of the International Academy of Volapiik. 
The subject is constantly attracting more and more inter- 
est, and though as a speaking language Volapiix is admit- 
tedly harsh, uncouth, and unrhythmical, yet there appears 
to be a reascnable probability that it will be adopted 
by great numbers in many ccuntries as a medium of inter- 
national correspondence. (New York : The Office Company.) 
— Introductory Steps in Science. This is a translation from 
the French of Paul Bert, with a revision and enlargement to 
suit the needs of American schools. It includes primary 
instruction in the natural history of antmals and of plants, 
of minerals and rock formation, in the physical sciences— 
heat, light, electricity, sound, etc —in chemistry, and in 
animal and vegetable physiology. This is a large field to 
be covered by so small a work, and the outlines of the 
sciences as given are necessarily very broad and general. 
* The volume is written in a familiar and colloquial style, and 
is splendidly Nustrated by hundreds of cuts. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.)——A work on science which will serve 
as an intermediate treatise between such a book as that 
just mentioned and the more elaborate treatises like Ganot’s 
is Professor J D Everett’s Outlines of Natural Philesophy. 
It alms to be simple enough in style for a class reading- 
book and yet precise enough for a general text-book. 
Mathematical formu's are excluded, and it is a very good 
treatise for general readers as well as for schools. It is 
profusely illustrated. (New York: D Appleton & Co.)—— 
Professor John Murray, of the University of Califcrnia, has 
prepared a little treatise on Hlocution for Advanced Pupils. 
Its method is novel, and appears to be eminently practical. 
Theories and fine classifications are avoided, and the author 
instructs invariably by example and illustration. (New 
York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons )——Professor William D. 
Whitney, of Yale, has compiled a volume called Practical 
French, which is in great part taken from the author's well- 
known French grammar, supplemented by many exercises, 
conversations, and lists of idiomatic phrases Professor 
Whitney, of whose position as an authority in modern 
languages and comparative philology we need not speak, 
has had many years’ experience in instruction in French, 
and this latest result of his practical work will be found an 
eminently usefuland well-arranged text book. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co )——A primary book on French for very 
young students is J. D Gaillard’s French for Young Fulks 
It contains questions, short stories, illustrations, and all 
possible devices to mske the study pleasant to children —— 
A Complete German Manual for High Schools and Colleges, by 
Wesley C Sawyer, Ph.D. (Chicago: J.C. Buckbee & Co ), 
is a jad'clous attempt to combine the so-called natural 
method with the older method of teaching by grammar, 
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So far as we have been able to examine the work, the com- 
bination of various devices in language-teaching has been 
made with skill, and the author’s instruction is perspicu- 
ous and sensible. 


Russian Novelists. By E. M. de Vogiié. (Boston: D. Lo- 
throp Co.) It is greatly. to be regretted that the Ameri- 
can publishers of this work have thought it necessary to 
materially cut down the original volume of M. de Vogiié, 
So great is the popular interest in the virile and distinctly 
national school of fiction of whieh Tourguéneff, Tolstol, 
Gogol, and Dostoleffsky are the great leaders, that the 
public would gladly welcome the complete work of this 
careful analyst and critic. M. de Vogiié traces the growth 
of Russian literature and the great and sudden change 
from the romanticism of the time of Pushkin to the realism 
of the later and more brilliant novelists mentioned above. 
He leans strongly on the idea that none of these writers 
has aimed at literary fame alone, but that each was ani- 
mated by love of mankind and sympathy with suffering 
and wrong. Thus, ‘Gogol with his bitter irony devoted 
himself to the study of suffering humanity; Torgénef 
pictured it from his own artistic standpoint rather than 
from that of an apoatle; Tolstoi, his skeptical investiga- 
tions being over, has become the most determined of the 
apostles of the unfortunates ; and Dostolevsky, in his terr!- 
ble arraignment of the social and political condition of 
things in Russia, has sowed the seeds of sweeping reforms.”’ 
With the exception of chapters on the historical epochs of 
Russian literature, and upon the topics of realism and 
romanticism, the book is wholly devoted to sketches and 
critical estimates of these four writers. The main criticism 
to be made on the treatment of the general topic is that it 
is too subjective, too much a criticism from an inner study 
of the literary motive, rather than a presentation of facts 
which the reader could not elsewhere find. The translation 
is well done. 


A handsomely and substantially bound volume reminds 
us that Scr bner's Magazine has completed its first year. 
A glance at its table of contents and a rapid turning 
of its pages confirm the opinion we have more than once 
expressed, that in literary tone, in selection of topics, 
and in popular qualities, the young magezine has at a 
bound taken its place with our strongest and best periodi- 
cals. There is every evidence that its material success has 
been equal to its merits. We have commented in detail on 
the contents and interest of each of these six numbers 
(Jaly to December) as it appeared, and need not here enu- 
merate the many admirable and attractive features of this 
volume. 


The Irish hero Robert Emmet has been made the central 
figure of A Tragedy of Irish History, by Joseph I. C. Clarke. 
The story of the Irish patriot’s insurgent plots, his devot'on 
to the cause of his country’s independence, his attach- 
ment to Miss Curran (to bid farewell to whom he ventured 
to Dublin when he might probably have escaped, to there 
fall into the hands of his enemies), his trial, his famous ad- 
dresstothe court, burning with eloquence and patriotism, 
and his execution, all make a tempting subject for dra- 
matic preseutation. The author has handled his materia's 
fairly well. The strong point of the play is its crisp dia- 
logue; its greatest fault, that it has too much conversation 
and too little action. (New York: G P. Patnam’s Sons.) 





Mr. Maurice Thompson is one of the most sympathetic 
and poetical describers of outdoor life. His papers on 
birds and their fores* surroundings, originally pubtished in 
various magazines, and now collected in book form under 
the title Sylvan Secrets, abound in pleasant deccriptive pas- 
sages, interesting ornithological lore, and pleasant personal 
experiences. They will be found agreeable reading by all 
lovers of natural h'story in one of its most delightful 
branches. (New York: John B. Alden.) 


Mary and I. By Stephen R. Riggs, D.D. (Boston: Con- 
gregational Publishing House.) Dr. Riggs was a pioneer 
missionary among the Sioux of the Northwest, and was 
accompanied in his good work by his faithful wife, Mary. 
It was through his instrumentality that the Bible was given 
to the Dakotas in their own tongue. He tells in an earnest 
and direct style the many incidents of his forty years of 
faithfu) labor, his privatione, dangers, discouragements, 
and final success. An interesting chapter is that which 
relates the history of the Minnesota Indian massacres 
through which Dr. Riggs passed, and of the remarkable 
awakening of religious interest among the Indians confined 
after the massacre in the Minnesota prieons. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


We have received from Harper & Brothers the second 
volume of Mr. Lea’s very important work, A History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages ; Thomas T. A. Trollope’s 
What I Remember is a vclame of personal reminiscences 
which will attract a great company of readers in this coun- 
try ; Tales of Chivalry and the Olden Time, selected from the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, edited with notes by Mr. Rolfe, 
is the initial volume in a promising serics of English classics 
for school reading, the aim of which is to present certain 
thoroughly edited selections from standard proge and poet- 
ty for supplementary reading or for elementary study in 
English literature; Samuel Smiles’s Life and Labor falls 
along the general Hnes of his well-known books on “ Self- 
Help” and ** Character ’’——A. D F. Randolph & Co., New 
York, have put their imprint on the Life of Constans L 
Goodell, D D., by Professor A. H Currier —the bicgraphy ofa 
well known and very inflaewfal preacher ; Elwin Hodder’s 
Life of Samu Morley describes the career and character _of 
one of the most influential of modern Eaglish D!ssenters ; 
the Autobi-graphy of William G. Schauffler tells the story of 
a fruitful missionary work of ferty-nine years ; the Autodi- 
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ography of Maria Vernon Graham Havergal is a memorial of 
an eminently Christian woman.——Mr. Appleton Morgan’s 
book on Shakespeare in Fact and Fiction, which comes from 
the press of W. E. Benjamin, New York, will exgite great 
interest among students of Shakespeare, and, wedioubt not, 
no small amount of discussion. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The magazine * Outing’’ has been sold to J. H. Wor- 
man, proprietor of the “‘ Saratogian.”’ 

—* Portraits and Biographical Sketches of Twenty Amer- 
ican Authors’? has just been added tothe Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. 

—Alphonse Daudet has sent a new novel to press entitled 
‘*TImmortal,’’ which ke has written to ridicule the Acad- 
emy and its forty exclusives. 

—Toistoi’s beautifal parable or tract, ‘‘ Where Love is, 
There God is Also,”’ has been printed in tasteful form by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., of this city. ; 

. —The Empress of Austria is so great an admirer of Heine 
that she has contributed one-third of the sum required for 
his projected monument at Diisseldorf. 

—The ‘‘ Morning News,’ which made its first appearance 
on January 1 in Berlin, is said to be the first English daily 
paper that has been published in that city. 

—The late Rey. Dr. Nathaniel J. Burton’s Yale Lectures 
on Preaching are to be published, together with other of 
his writings, by Charles L. Webster & Co., of this city. 

—The new edition of J. R Green’s ‘* Short History of the 
English People,”’ revised by Mrs. Green, is now among the 
annouccements of Macmillan & Co., and the information 
is given that upward of 126,000 copies of the work have 
been sold since its first publication in 1874. 

—In a private letter to a friend Miss Louisa M. Alcott 
says: ‘* Father fails slowly. He no longer goes ont, sleeps 
much of the time, and takes less interest in things about 
him. But he still likes his books at hand, and enjoys seeing 
a friend now and then. The twilight is closing gently in, 
and he may fall asleep at any moment.” 

—Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s remarkable work, “ Triumphant 
Democracy,” has reached its eighth edition, and the Scrib- 
ners are about to signalize this by bringing out the book in 
two new and cheaper editions, cloth and paper bindings, 
The cloth edition will be similar to that in which 40,000 
copies of the work have been sold in England. 

—In the course of the sermon preached in honor of his 
two thousandth sermon, Mr. Spurgeon said that bis ser- 
mons had an enormous circulation in America, but that he 
had received no payment for them beyond an occasional 
newspaper containing a portion of the stolen property. 
He hoped authors would obtain a copyright law. 

—Talleyrand’s memoirs are ready for the printer, but the 
period of delay—twenty years—does not expire until May. 
The original manuscript is in England. The publication 
depends upon the Duc de Sagan, who represents tho Talley- 
rand family, and whose leave must be granted before any 
decision can be taken by the executors respec!ing the pub- 
lication. 

—Among the very best aids prepared for the use of tho 
Sunday-school teacher is the ‘‘Sslect Notes’? of the Rey, 
Dr. F. N. Peluubet and M. A. Peloubet, published by 
W..’A. Wilde & Co., Boston. Weare always glad to commend 
this publication as containing, in addition tovery carefully 
selected information of a)l kinds bearing upon the lerson, 
very helpfal and spiritual interpretations of Scriptual 
truth, history, and character. We know of no better work 
of the kind accessible to Sunday-school teachers. 

—Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal’s ‘‘ Meisterschaft System of Ac- 
quiring a Knowledge of the Latin Language ” Is announced 
for early publication. We have had occasion before to speak 
in high terms of the Meisterschaft System of Practical 
Linguistics, the text-books of which are published by the 
Meisterschaft Publisking Company, 257 Washington Street, 
Boston. The aim of this system is to secure practical 
fluency in speaking the modern languages, by the use of a 
simple and, as it is claimed, an entirely natural method ; 
the essential principle of the system being to combine 
with the accurate knowledge of the grammar of the lan- 
guage constant exercise in the varied use of words. 

—Mr. Yates gives in his ‘‘ World’ (London) a hitherto 
unpublished story of Rogers, the poet. ‘* Many,’ he says, 
‘* will remember Henry F. Chorley, the musical critic of 
*The Athersum,’ a man as repulstve in appearance, as 
insolent in bearlng, as malevolent in speech, as Rogers 
himself. These were his characteristics in later life; but 
when young and obscure he was anxious to propitiate the 
risen, and to testify his mental and moral obsequlousness 
and desire for notice. One day in a crowded room he saw 
old Rogers hovering here and there among the company, 
and addressed him, offering his own chair. ‘ Were you 
looking for a chair, Mr. Rogers ?’ he irquired. ‘No, sir,’ 
replied the old man, staring him full in the face; ‘I was 
trying to avoid you.’”’ 

—Interesting Items About Literary People.—It is said 
that Dr. Holmes uses the ‘* Pedantic Monthly ’”’ for a paper- 
weight. The editor of the “‘Centary Magazine”’ can read 
three war pape's in seven minutes with his eyes shut. The 
two jokes that Noah had with him in the ark will shortly 
appear, suitably illastrated, in the Editor's Drawer depart- 
ment of ‘‘Harper’s Monthly.” Some excitement was 
caused the other day 1a Boston by the announcement that 
Mr. Howells was in a critical condition, but when it was 
remembered that it is Mr. Howells’s professional duty to be 
80, prayers of thanks were cffered up because his state was 
not byper-critical. Frank R. Stockton writes with a stub 
pen. Edgar Fawcett writes with a lead-pencil and an 
eraser, His best work is done with the eraser. Charles 
Egbert Craddock writes with the feather end of a quiil. 
Robert Browning has a pet spider that does all his writing 
tor him.—[Life, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





A SLEEPY ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


NE of the pleasaniest chapters in an agreeably 
wiitten book about Eaglish town and country 
life, by thé’ Riv. James 8. Stone,’ describes a typical 
village of old-time manners, traditions, and customs, 
which has retained in a remarkable degree the quaint, 
old-fashioned ways of a century or more ago. S me 
extracts will give, we hops, a readable pen-picture of 
the out-of-the-way and decidedly picturesque bit of 
almost forgotten Eoglish life curieusly existing in the 
midst of nineteenth century stir and bustle. 
SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR 


In a secluded and detached part of Worcestershire, ten 
mil:s to the south of Stratford-on-Avon, and surrounded 
by the counties of Warwick, Oxford, and Gloucester, is the 
forgotten town of Shipston-on-Stour. The town is pre- 
Norman in origin, and was once famous for its sheep- 
markets. It fellasleep some two centuries since, and so 
far the tumult and turmoil of the present age have failed to 
awaken it. A single telegraph wire, a mail cart passing 
through early in the morning and late at night, and two 
carriers’ vans connect it with the outside world, and weekly 
pepers from Banbury, Evesham, and Stratford keep the 
inhabitants informed on the changes of the moor and the 
alternations of government. The people lament their 
isolation. Thirty years ago they decided that a railway 
was necessary for their welfare and progress ; they have 
affirmed that decision several times since, but the railway 
has not come. Two or three times they have started a 
newspaper of their own, but the enterprise speedily came 
to grief. Its drapera and milliners furnish the latest styles 
in g>wns and bonnets, cloths and collars—that is to say, 
the latest styles of which they know anything, though in 
Londen they are spoken of as “late’’ in another sense. 
The streets are old; the houses are old; the men and 
women, the boys and girls, are old; everything is musty 
with age and quaint with pecullarity. There are fencesand 
barns, tumble-down, patched-up, worn-out, as they were 
twenty or thirty years since Some ofthe thatch has not 
been touched for half a century. The wooden pump in the 
middle of New Street was old when the paint on the rectory 
fenee was new—apparently in the days of William IV. Inns 
and theirsigns, cottages and their windows, the lamp-p2sts 
and the trees, look as if they had never known anything but 
ageand rest. It is hard to realize that the streets have 
been mended since the day when troopers rattled over them 
on their way to E/’dgehill. In 1780, Nash, the historian of 
Worcestershire, wrote: ‘‘ Here was a considerable manu- 
facture of shaggs, carried on by one Mr. Hart, but, that 
declining, the town was left in great peverty. Many of the 
houses are still thatched, but, as the unemployed manufact- 
urers die, migrate to other places, or take to other busti- 
nesses, the town is not so burthened with poor, and subse- 
quently improves much in ep earance.’’ Seventy years 
later another visitor wrote : * The place leads one’s thoughts 
irresistibly to the past, and to the conclusion that this is by 
no means a ‘ go-ahead’ town.”’ In 1851 the population num- 
bered 1,757 persons ; in 1831, 1,600 


THE PARISH REGISTER 


I* 17283 the register records the giving of sixnence to 
“three slaves which was abused by the Turks’ For their 
souls’ certain evil people were ‘‘cited”’ to appear 
before the vicar-general and do penance ; offenders at Ships- 
ton nad to go to the rector of Tredington. Tne relief of 
beggars fell largely upon the church-wardens. We read of 
alms given ‘‘to a poor sailor,’’ ‘to a lame seaman,” “ to.a 
man that was drownded out,’’ “toa man who was barnt 
out ” “to a poor man that was robbed,” ‘‘ to two men and 
their wivcs and six children that were robbed a goitr.g to 
New England,” and “to sum seamen that yeship was de- 
stroyed by a tempest at sea last December, of thunder and 
lightning.” The registers also speak of the visitations and 
record the expenses cornected therewith; thus, in 1708, at 
Tredington, ‘our dinners” cost two shillings, and ‘‘ extra 
ordinaries’’ two shillings and fourpsrnce. What these ‘‘ ex- 
traordinaries ”? were can easily be surmised. In the register 
at Solihull are these curious items, under date of 1658: 
*‘Paid for making a cucking-s‘oole, and for beere at the 
drawing it up to the Crosse, 103. 4d.,’’ “A penniworth of 
paper for ye parishvers;” *‘ To W. Stretch to stop his mouth, 
23.;” and © To agoing before justice St. Nicholas with the 
young people which would not go to service, 1s. 21.” 


THE VILLAGE FAIR 


One of the events of the yearisthe October fair. The 
picture of the old life is worthy of study. Early in the 
mo.ning the streets are thronged with people from the 
neighboring villages, with farm and domestic servants and 
itinerant showmen. Everything assumes a holiday appear- 
ance ; shopkeepers have their windows, and toy-stalls are 
get about the streets; the inns are busier than usually ; 
hawkers cry their wares; bands play, and everybody is 
awake to the importance of the oecasion. Down in the 
Shambles. in front of a blacksmith’s shop and the Crown 
Inn, & buge fireplace is built, before which an ox is roasted 
whole Puoszibly this was originally a gift from the lords of 
the manor, the priors of Worcester, but it is now subscribed 
for by the people. Everybody tastes the ox, the slices of 
which are sold at a shilling apiece. In the high street—that 
urdefinable piace already mentioned—are the shows, the 
ub‘quitous and ever genuine ‘fom Thumb, the original fat 
woman, and the real red man from the wi'ds of America. 
Hire are the shooting galleries, where the possibility of a 
sbilling prize is offered at the low price of one penny; also 
the traveling portrait taker, who will perpetuate any physi- 


1 The Heart of Merrie England. Bythe Rey. James S. Stone, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 








ognomy for a mere trifie ; also the Cheap John, ever stout 
and sturdy, whose disinterestedness for the good of the 
purchasing public is proverbial; also the dog fancier, with 
his best specimens of thoroughbreds. For twopence you 
can get your fortune told by the old woman sitting on 
yonder doorstep, and, considering the outlay, you will be 
satisfied. This broad-faced, round-shouldered youth will 
live with youas plowman, shepherd, groom, or anything 
else you wish, at fair wages and plenty to eat and drink. 
You can take your choice ; the street is full of such, all wear- 
ing whipcord in their hats, and all well recommended. This 
hiring feature of the fair gives it the name of the ‘‘ mop,” 
or, as it was called a century and a half since, the ‘‘ mapp,”” 
and till the middle of the afternoon farmers and labor- 
ers, mistresses and maids, are making, sometimes driving, 
bargains. The mop was a great attraction in by-gone 
days ; an old advertisement of 1743 invites the public to 
come to the hiring of servants, ‘‘ where all gentlemen, deal- 
ers, and chapmen may depend upon good entertainment 
arc cncouragement.’? By sunset everybody is merry, and 
not a few are drunk. The taverns do a good business all 
day, and there are dinners at the ““ George,’’ the “* Bell,” 
the ‘* White Horse,’’ and the smaller hostelries. Here are 
lads and lassies arm in arm, light and gay ; here, boys on 
the lookout for mischief ; there, men trying to walk stead- 
ily, and to sing or whistle, but the goodly potions have dis- 
abled them from dolng either. Yonder is the police ser- 
geant wheeling home one of his constables in a barrow, and 
followed by an admiring throng ef rag-tag and bob-tail. 
Across the way are two young men indulging in the supreme 
pleasure of a prize fight, and surrounded by a cheering 
crowd. And the showmen shout, and the drums and gongs 
rattle, and the blazing paraffi. lights hiss and splutter, and 
children blow their penny trumpets, tin whistles, and horns, 
and the pzople laugh and talk, till one forgets that this is 
sleepy and old-fashioned Shipston. 


RURAL HUMOR 


Oftentimes in this district of which we are writing the 
people have real hamor—not;the wit of the Irish, but the rarer 
and higher gift of a merry, lightsome disposition. Here 
and there a delightful stupidity is shown. The story is told 
of two men disputing over the purchase of pigs. One 
believed in buying large ones, the other in buying small 
ones. The question turned upon the quantity which the 
latter would eat. It seemed that the one who opposed their 
purchase had once bought one, intending to fatten it, but, 
thongh it ate a bucketfol of meal at a time, it would not 
grow. O10 morning the man carried out a bucketfal of 
food, and after the little pig had swallowed it all he picked 
it up and put it into the same bucket, and the little wretch 
did not fill it half full! 

Some years ago amanand his wife belonging to a village 
close by Shipston resolved to go to America ; but when at 
L'verpool they saw the great sea, the good fellow exclaimed, 
** Lot's go back, Batty, till the flood’s gone down.” This was 
the contrary of the impression made upon another man 
when he tcox his sweetheart to spend a day at the seaside, 
and arrivei just in time for the ebb tide: ‘* Why, Ann, 
danged if they bain’t a-lettin t’ watter off!’ One of the 
sayings in the country is, ‘‘If you only wait you may carry 
water in a sieve.” “How long?” you ask. “Till it 
freezes,” is the triumphant reply. Someone told us of a 
woman who had six children, the eldest only seven years 
old. She was very careful about the Saturday night scrub, 
in accordance with the custom of this neighborhood, and 
we asked if she put them allina big tub together. ‘Oh, 
no,” was the reply; “‘she washes them as she can catch 
them.” The pictare of a mother running after her ‘little 
ones in that fashion struck us as highly amusing. 

A talkative old fellow was speaking of his wife in terms 
of lavish praise. She was the best this and the best that 
the world had ever known. She had a conscienc?, was 
industrious, thrifty, and tidy, and, in short, to use his 
expression, was an uncommonly good woman. Above all, 
ehe was ever ready to help her neighbors. As he paused 
for breath, another garrulous individual abruptly inter- 
jected the observation, probably to confirm the story of her 
many virtues, * Yes ; andif thereis any sore throat around, 
she {s bound to take it.’’ 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Berlin beer drinkers are the fastest in Europe. 
In a certain saloon thcre, a mechanical lion roars when a 
new catk is tapped, and that incites every one to finish 
his glass and order a new one. 





The oldest arm-chair In the world is the throne of 
Q ieen Hatafu, who flourished in Eygpt 1,600 years 8 c, 
It is made of ebony, and is beautifully carved. It fe 
now one of the most recent treasures of the British 
Museum, 


8:. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is to bs washed. Fire- 
men are to set to work on it with hose and brushes to 
see how they can brighten the blackened old walls. Ar 
expert says that it is not dirt, but a kind of lichen, that 
makes it black. 


Tae Empress of Russia has been presented with a 
sewing-machine of solid‘silver, studded with sapphires, 
and inclosed in a case made in the form.of an imperial 
crown. The fittings are of gold. It is the giftofa 
society for promoting the use of Russian materials, 
which her Majesty has recently brought into fashion. 


No less than 58,000 wells have been drilled in Penn- 
eylvania and N«w York since the discovery of petro- 
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leum, at a cost of $200,000 000 These wells have pro- 
duced 319 000 000 barrels of ofl; which was sold at the 
wells for $500 000 000. This represented a profit to the 
producer of $300 000 000 The amount of oil exported 
is placed at 6 231,102,923 gallons, 


In Paris there are numerous little trunk shops to 
which you can go to hire s trunk packer at two francs, 
or forty cents, an,hour to pack your trunks scientifically. 
These packers are artists. They fold up expensive 
dresses neatiy in tissre paper, and pack away the most 
delicate bric &-brac with the utmost care. 








Curious typographical errors and verbal combinations 
often occur even in church papers. The Naw York 
‘Churchman ” of last week reports that ‘‘ at Si. Thom- 
as’s church, Homestead, Maryland, the Rev. Wm. 
Brayshaw, rector, is at once to be reshingled and other- 
wise repaired, and bids are now in hand ; the cost will 
be som3 $600.”—[Southern Churchman. 


If, says the Boston “Courler,” twenty per cent. of 
the newspaper paragraphs concerning people over a 
century old are true, it would certainly seem as if the 
average length of life were increasing. Evory day there 
is a record of some new centenarian, until it has ceased 
to be a particular distinction to be fivescore, and 
nobody is regarded as really old who was not born 
before the D claration of Independence was signed. 








It was lately said of a self-sufficient reformer, in words 
that many persons might well lay to heart— 
And so every day he gave the Almighty 
Advice which he deemed of great worth; 
And his wife took in sewing 
To keep things a-going 
While he superintended the earth. 
—[The Churchman. 


A maple sugar exchange is talked of in Vermont, t© 
guard against adulteration. It is said that the abuse of 
the genuine article is reeul'ing serfously to this impor- 
tant factor in the income of farmers in the Green 
Mountain State. The average annual product is about 
12 000 000 pounds ; {t sold very low last spring, and the 
net income was $750 000 It is urged that the amount 
would be increased twenty-five per cent. by the organt- 
zation of an exchange. 


Taere was a strange scene a few days ago at a sale in 
Edinburgh. An old and ordinary copy of the Bible was 
put up, and the bidding went on between two ladies un- 
til the incredible price of £160 was reached, when the 
hammer fell amid loud cheering. It transpired that the 
Bible (the intrinsic valus of which was perhaps half a 
crown) had belonged to a deceased relative of the ladies, 
each of whom was determined to obtain it, and as they 
could afford to indulge the fancy, their relative’s 
estate benefited greatly by their obstinacy. . 





A large number of ornithologists assembled in a Lon- 
don auction room recently to witness the sale of an egg 
of the greatauk. Be’ore offering the lot the auctioneer 
remarked that in 1880 two eggs of this bird, both of 
which had been broken, were sold by him, and that 
they brought 100 and 102 guineas respectively. ©! the 
recorded eggs, twenty-five were in eighteen museums, 
and forty-one im nineteen private collections—forty- 
three out of sixty-six being in Great Britain. The 
first bid of fifty gu'neas was made by a well-known 
ornithologist, and this was followed by sixty guineas 
from Mr. L Field, to whom the egg was eventually 
kaocked down at $800 


The following are bena fide replies to questions of a 
written examination in geography in the secondary 
gtade of a public school in Pennsylvania. Quzstion : 
Tell how many oceans there are in the world, and name 
them ? Answer: There are six oceans—the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Arctic, Antarctic, Indian, and adjacent oceans. 
Q Give in your own words the difference between 
acave anda mountain? A. Oao isa bump in and the 
other isa bumpout. Q_ Tell in your own words how 
a river is represented on the map, snd then give the defi- 
nition of one? A, When you see a bisck thing 
on the map like a lot of angel-worms all together, that’s 
a river ; but a real river, of course, is water instead of 
angel-worms, 





A writer in ‘“‘ Murray’s Magazine ” relates an incident 
which happened to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, when preaching at St. Paul’s, had his half-sheet of 
notes carried away duting the hymn by a gust of wind. 
I; was wafted into the face of a citizen, who, instead of 
bringing it back, as the Archbishop expected, scanned it 
over, and, & look of bright intelligence suddenly stealing 
into his faee, hurriedly left the church with it, doubt: 
less congratulating himself on having secured so un- 
doubted an autograph under such exceptional circum. 
stances. The preacher’s keen sense of humor camo [0 
his relief, and he was able to deliver his sermon 2 if 
nothing had happened, 
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A MOSQUE AT STAMBOUL. 


You enter this mosque through a closed 

door, having of course previously shod 
your profane feet with protecting ba- 
bouches; and then you are free to ex- 
amine and admire. The first feature that 
strikes you is four enormous pillars, which 
might be compared to four fluted towers, 
and which support the weight of the prin- 
cipal cupola. Thecaplials of these pillars 
are carved into the form of a mass of sta” 
lactites, a style of ornament which may be 
cbaerved in many fine Persian monuments; 
ard half way up they are encircled by a 
band covered with imacriptions in Turkish 
characters. The strength and simplicity 
of these four pillars, which at once « xplain 
to the eye the constructive system of the 
buildiag, give a striking impression of 
robust majesty and imperishable stability. 
‘‘ Sourates,” or verses from the Koran, 
form bands of running ornament around 
the great cupola and the minor domes and 
the cornicss. From the roof are sus- 
pended, to within e/ght or ten feet of the 
ground, innumerable lusters, composed 
of glass cups full of tallow, set ina circu- 
lar iron frame, aud decorated with balls 
of crystal, ostrich eggs, and silk tassels, 
as in Saint Sophia and all the other 
moa ques. The mihrab, which designates 
the direction of Meccs—the niche where 
reato the sacred book, the Koran, the 
‘*noble book taken from a prototype kept 
in beaven’—ils inlaid with lapis-) zull, 
agate, and juper. Then there is the 
u:ual menber, surmounted by a conical 
8 unc-toard; the ‘‘mastaches,” or plats- 
forms supported by colonettes, where the 
muezzins and other clergy sit. Asin ali 
morqu3s, the aide aisles are encumbered 
with trunks and bales of merchandise, 
deposited by pious Mussulmans under 
divine safeguard ; and finally the floor is 
covered with fine matting in summer and 
carpets in wiater. 

While I was lost in wonderment at the 
splendor of this moeque, several Moslems 
cams: in to pray, with the usual prostra- 
tions and beard-stroking and yawning 
Two or three women also came to pray, 
clad in feridjis of brilifantly striped stlke 
—rose and white, azure and white, yellow 
end red—and they, too, kneeled on the 
matting, and bowed and touched the 
ground with their brows; and the little 
baby girls, with their fine eyes and white 
veils wrapped round their heads, stood 
motionless beside them, not being yet old 
encugh to pray, or perhaps not strong 
enough on their legs to prostrate them- 
selves without irremediably losing their 
balance. Some of these little baby girls 
seemed as beautiful as fresh flowers, and 
reminded one of the fair dreams of rosy 
childhood which we fiad in the pictures 
of the French patoter Diaz Taen, in 
odd corners of the moique, were boys 
learaing the Koran under the direction of 
old turbaned priests, and others learning 
all alone, squatting cross legged, with the 
sacred book open before them ona reading 
stand in the shaps of an X Thes: queer lit- 
tle boys produced the monotonous and mel- 
ancholy sounds. which alone re-echoed in 
the vast silence of the mot quo; and in the 
immensity of the place, dotted as they 
‘were here and there, near the mthrab and 
the ‘‘mastaches,’’ they looked like big 
black fung! that had eprung up through ‘the 
pale straw-sovered matting. Huddled up 
into a sort of sphere with a fist base, these 
boys, each one acting independently, 
would rock themselves rapidly backwards 
and forwards, while they read aloud, in a 
sharp, nasal voice, a verse from the Koran. 
Then they would stop, look round, and 
‘remain silent for a minute or two, and 
then begin rocking and reading again. 
Sometimes a single voice would be heard, 
to which another voice would seem to re- 
spend. Another time two or three voices 
would be heard together, and the immense 
vaults would receive and reverberate the 
the: sounds, which cemposed a kind of 
monotonous and shrill music; for the 
Koran is full of rhythmic. prose, similar 


to that of which we find specimens in the 
Pentateuch and the Psalms.—[Atlantic. 



































































AMERICANISMS. 


Hour” Ds, Aubrey-says: “It is not af-’ 
fectation or mere pedantry to speak of 


ing more and more diatinct, not only in 
mattersof pronunciation and in collcg alal 
phrases, but in the novel meanings at 


fertile iavention of new words.” And 
further on he remarks that °‘ It must also 
be.chesrfully admltted that average pec- 
ple in ths United States speak with much 
greater ease and appropriateness than pe'- 
sons of a corresponding position and edu- 
cation Ip England. This Is to be 
accounted for partly by the system of 
recitations pursued in the schools, and 
partly by the social freedom which per- 
mits ready talk on almoat-every subject.” 

Dr. Aubrey proceeds to give filustra- 
tions of what he calls the employment of 
words in a novelor an exaggera‘ed sense : 

A jug or a mug, however small, is a 
** pitcher ;” wood, avvn into planks, is 
**lumber ;” when a man states, ‘‘I feel 
bad,” he refers, not to moral depravity, 
but to the state of his health; just as ‘‘I 
feel good” means that he is well and 
happy. ‘‘ Big” is used not only for size, 
but as descriptive of quality, and, in a 
vulgar sense, of persons of supposed con- 
sequence, as“ big bugs.” ‘ Biscult’is 
synonymous with hot rolls, in which 
most Americans indulge twice a day. and 
then wonder that they suffer f om fnd!- 
gestion ; whereas ‘‘crackers” are what 
English people usually understand as 
biscuits. 
refers to a person of superior worth or 
genuineness, as distinguished from one 
inferlor, who is only ‘‘chaff’’ These 
words evidently come from the miller, as 
‘* doughface”’ may be traced to the baker ; 
meaning a man easily moved to change 
his opinion, and who ean be molded. 
like dough, to any shape. ‘' Back” fa 
often used instead of ‘'ago,” as ‘* That 
was a long time back.” ‘ Beautt- 
ful” and ‘‘elegant” are much misused 
terms, being often applied indiscrimt- 
nately to anything good, pleasing, or even 
tasty. ‘‘ Convenient” has assumed ancw 
meaning, and refers to what is near at 
hand or within ¢a3y reach ; thus, a farm 
is advertised as ‘‘ having wood and water 
convenient to the house.” ‘‘Oute,” in 
stead of ‘‘ acute,” has become almost a 
distinct word, being stronger in its pecul- 
far meaning than the original, and is one 
of the most expressive Americanisms of 
the day. ‘‘ Dirt” is.generally used for 
earth or soil, and ‘‘rag” for any plece of 
Maen or cotton cloth. ‘* Dress” has 
almost superseded the word ‘‘ gown,” as 
part of a lady’s costume, and the upper 
portion, or ‘*body,” as it is termed in 
Eagiand, is the ‘‘ waist” in America, I :- 
stead of ‘“‘leading article” in a news 
paper, ‘‘editorlal” is always used 
‘*Hoarding” is never applied to «4 
wooden inolosure—which is always 
**fence”—but only to acoumulating 
money. ‘* Housekeep,” as a verb, ha: 
firmly established itself in American 
speech, 

S.irpessing others in ability is ofte: 
expressed by the word ‘‘ whip ;” and the 
phrase, ‘‘ Thet whips all creation,” is we!) 
known. ‘‘ Few” is used in the sense of 
** ttle,” as, ‘I was astonished a few ;” 
and in a like manner a man. will say that 
he has ‘‘ heard considera’ 
Prepositions aro employed in what at 
first seem odd meanings, and yet in many 
cases they are strictly appropriate, auch 
as ‘on the street ;” or a letter written 
‘Cover his signature.” In the South. 
members are: elected to sit ‘‘ on the legie- 
lature.” A common phrase is that ‘‘ he 
arrived on time.” But it sounds strange 
to hear of a field ‘‘ planted to corn ;” or 
the phrase ‘‘at the north ;” or ‘to be 
sold at auction.” “In” is used for 
“into” very generally. ‘“‘Nor” is fri- 
quently substituted for ‘‘than;” and 
‘* outside’ for ‘' beside”. or ‘‘ except,” a3, 
‘* Qutside the Secretary of War, no one} n 
knew of the transaction.” 


Writing in the London “Leisure! 


the American language, for ft {s becom-| 


tached to many old words,and im the). 


‘* Real, or clear, or true grit,” | N 


” of a person f 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


IS NOW RUNNING THE 


Two Most Important Serials in the Language. 


LINCOLN IN THE WAR. 

A historical Liners hy, by his private sec- 
retaries. John G jeotny awe : Col John Hay. 
They write from personal ree my and 
draw upoa ampere ate correspondence 
and un ese: documents expressly re- 
served purpose. The work is of 
aes ae importance to the:right under- 
standing of our — career. New light 
— shed on disputed matters, and important | tore 


ate here decided for all future 
history. 


How that great man on us as we see him 
in this impastial ond ful lt record { 

NITED PRESBYTBRIAN, 

The young man who is not reading the life of 

Lincoln. ast a +3 from month to month in 

THE CENTURY robs himself of that which he will 

one day hunger for. 
MONOKGAHBLA REPUBLIOAN 


The national —— morai value of the biogra- 
= is-the —— he the mest 
lication of ourda 


a BEACON 


Scmething jar better than a mere bid for 
ular attention. Cuurcuman, N. 
Every stage of it is interesting 
Guasaow HERALD 
The work of Mesers. Nicolay and Hay as a 
history of our nation grows more:imposing as it 
goes. on, SPRINGFIELD REPUBLIOAN. 


Ris carefully, clearly, and seriously written. 
LonpDon SPECTATOR. 


The biography of Lineoln is a monumental 
work. Boston’ TRANSCRIPT, 


SPECIAL 


early subscribers beginning with the 

for tho ear 
year P ov. ct. 

with the year’s subscription, for $6.00 in all. 

With the on year’s numbers, bound in —* 

vols. $7 50. Thus new subscribers are 

abled -to secure the Lincoln ‘Life —— the 

beginning. 


New 
ove’ 


| 





KENNAN’S SIBERIAN PAPERS. 


The result of conscientious and exhaust- 
ive study of the Russian exile system in its 
manifold injustice and rigor. In preparing 
these papers, Mr, Kennan traveled 15,000 

miles, obtained access to nearly all the Sibe- 

tian prisons and mines, became acquainted 

with 300 exiles, secured secret documents 

and reports from the highest officials. Fa- 

apers will be illustrated with many 

an es and photographs by G A Frost, 

whoaccompanied Mr. Kennan, These papers 
are already prohibited in Russia. 


Attracting attention wherever the English 
language ws understood. . After reading 
even the comparatively limited ‘showing of facts 
thus far made, the wonder is, not that there 
should be ‘nihilisis in Russia, but that there 
should not de more. N. Y. TRIBUNB. 


Strikingly valuable, 
Boston ADVERTISER. 


Mr. Kennan’s articles on Russian Siberia, 
which have awakened the ire of the Russian 
Government. National Bapti.t, Para, 


He:has lifted the veil and revealed a condition 
lg affairs of which the oulside world had no 
conception or realization, 

San FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, 


Probably no other magazine art’cles printed 
in the English language just now touch upon 
@ subject which so vitaliy interests, for many 
reasons, all thoughtful people in Hurope and 
nd Asia, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


America a 
Startling record of personal observation, 
PHILA, FRESS. 


OFFERS. 


After January ist, 1888, new yearly sud- 
seribers beginning with the iesue for Janu- 
ary can have the numbers for Noyembar 
and December free on application. These 
two numbers contain Mr. Koennan’s first 
pepere and first ehapters of the novel by De. 

ggleston, and novelettes by Mr. Cable and 
Mr. Stockton ; $4 00 per year. 


All dealers take subscriptions at these rates, or rem'ttance may bs made direct to 


THe Century Co, 33 East 17th Street, New York. 





WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


—— “ips meee 3; 8 per dos. : gr * 
American Anthem Book. 81. 2a pe per doz. si2 


er n’s imprint. 
Dreesiar’s Sacred Selectiou:. $1 3 per dos. 
Laus Deo. Henshaw. $1; per dos 

& go Pr per gos, $9. 
ox Candis, irnst Leslie, $1; ver. dos. 
Sete es: and Sentences. .; per 


Perkias ‘Easy Anthems. $1; per doz. $9. 


and many others. Please send for lists ami 
descriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs; need 
——— cheer geome 
Apograph, Zerrabn. $1. 


t 
oruses of the norton, 8 (See lists.) 
Cantatas assic), as Mendelseohn’s Christus, 


L iy Uhiidren, Stance gi: Fair he eas hres 
3 vta.; Batelo of the tune Zollser, 9) oan 
eter vy ye we Bondage, Chadwick, 
Hodges (easy), 65 cts.; Esther, Brad we. (easy), 





more ‘than a hundred MM taining th: 
best and sweetest — or > a — 


—— or bla mete 


Oliver Ditson &Co., Boston. 
9-H. Drrson & Co., 067 Broadway, New. York. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The Latest and most Fascinating 
Recreation. A copy of 


“Howto Make Photographs,” 
With Desoriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to any one 
interested in Amateur 
Photography. 


SCOVILL.MFG. CO. 

W. Invine Apams, Agent. 

: EsTaBLisHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


423 Broome St., New York. 
AmaTeur OvrTFits supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, with which Picrunzs of the highest 
excellence canbe made. 


OLOR DECORATION, 


We have of late execnt3d a work with of 











color decoration for —— k. This de- 
partment is under of Mr. 
Lamb (pupil of pte ary A 


— ne 
the Contt- 


has recently returned from ot pd on 
nent. Address for estimates talogues, 





J. &B, LAMB, 69 Carmine St., New York. 





Gospel Hymns N° 5 


WITH RTANDARN SELECTIONS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES McGRANA- 
HAN, anv GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
234 Hymns, a Complete Book in Itself, 


NOW READY. 
and used by Mr. MOODY in his Meetings, 


Ix mond f HAVING ELAPSED SINCE GOSPEL 
Hymns No. 4 was issued, Christian workers 
spronghous the land have felt the need of addition- 
new songs, and to meet this demand (i0SPEL 
HYMN No. $ nas bern et Each piece in 
the book has been carefully tested by the authors 
a.d only those retained that are especially adapted 
for use in devotional services. 


No. 5 


Contains a greater number of new songs than any 
of the preceding volumes, together witn the best of 
—— — and standard saolootlons of unques- 

loned mer’ 
This gelisetion contains 208 pages, of the same size 
Aten other nambers of the series, but, while 
———— creased in size, the prices are the same 238 

ing single volumes, viz: 


Price per 100, by Express, — not — 


Masic Edition, ‘Board Cove NS 
Word Edition, - Haper c evens... tee 33 3°90 
(Minion Type) Board Covers 10: oo 


If ordered by matt, add five cents per copy to Musio 
and two cents to Word Edrtt 


ta” Former editions of GOSPEL HYMNS 
are still published. No. 5 isnot -_Srnected to 
euperscde but to supplement the 


Orders may be sent to elther of the F Publishers, or 
any book or music dealer. 


PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN |THE JOHN CHURCH CO 


16 B, Ninth St., New York | 74 V. Fourti St., Ctncinnat, 
$1, Randolph St., Chicago. ’ 19 Bast 16th St., New York. 





ANTED—Agents to sell the CHILD’S BIBLE. 
We have sold to more than % of all the Prot- 
estant families in many towns. Une woman who 
commen last January — sola — Gate 
sur full particulars addres 
CASSELL & C 8 Limite 
40 Dearborn St. Chicago. ai'Broadway, New York, 


MITHLAIGAN 


oan ER” Co, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 85 Years. 
where . Fecogy 








Every- 

ew and, Blegant de. 

signs, Fuily Warranted. Catalogues 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


Tremont St., opp. Waltham &1,, 


BOSTON, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


A DEFEAT IN TORONTO. 
By THe Rev. E. Barrass, M.A. 


HERE has been a good deal said and written of 

late respecting this city. Doubtless outsiders 

would think that there was considerable boasting re- 

specting the moral status of the Queen Olty of Canada. 

Winnipeg, ia Manitoba, can now boast of being as good 
a Sabbath-observing city as even Toronto. 

For the past two years W. H. Howland, Esq., has 
occupied the Mayor's chair. During his incum- 
bency a vigorous effort was made to enforce the laws 
relating to the liquor traffic. The police force consists of 
a number of efficient men, who have been vigilant in 
the discharge of their duties. The number of drink- 
ing-places has been greatly diminished, and several 
houses of vice have been closed. 

It was not to be supposed that those interested in the 
liquor traffic would allow their craft to be curtailed 
without making some effort to uphold the system by 
which they have made wealth. The muaicipal elec- 
tion was anticipated to be one of unusual excitement. 
Mr. Howland could not, for business reasons, remain any 
longer at the head of the Council ; could he have done 
80, no doubt he would have held the position against all 
opponents. It was well known that a further reduc- 
tion of the drinking-places was contemplated by several 
members of the Council of 1887. 

For several weeks past meetings have been held 
almost every night on behalf of the candidates for the 
office of Mayor. There were three candidates— Messrs. 
Rogers, Clarke, and Dafoe The first and the last have 
long been useful members in the Council ; Mr. Clarke 
represents the city in the Provincial Legislature ; so that 
it might have been supposed that he would have suf 
ficient duties to perform. All entered the contest and 
fought most bravely, and it soon became evident that 
one of the two first-named gentlemen would be the suc- 
cessful candidate. 

Mr. Rogers was deemed a suitable successor to Mr. 
Howland. He is a respectable citizen and a worthy 
member of the Society of Friends. The Ministerial Ar- 
sociation, the temperance people, and most, if not all, the 
women electors were in his favor. Mr. Olarke is a lead- 
ing member of the Orange fraternity. He claimed to be 
a temperance man and a friend of all classes of working 
men. It was, however, soon evident that he was sup- 
ported by the rowdy element, and those who are in- 
terested in the liquor traffic. On Monday, January 2, 
the question was decided, and I regret to say that Mr. 
Clarke was elected by a mejority of nine hundred. 
This was astounding, seeing that the liquor candidate 
was defeated last year by more than two thousand votes 
The by-law which was submitted for the further reduc- 
tion of the number of saloons was also defeated by a 
large majority. 

There can be no doubt as to the cause of Mr. Rogers’s 
defeat. Ona the day of election, during the afternoon, 
when certain electors went to cast their votes, they 
were surprised to find that they had been personated 
already, and they could not, therefore, be allowed to cast 
their votes; ao that bogus votes helped to swell Mr. 
Clarke’s majority. 


HIGH LICENSE IN MINNESOTA. 

The strongest word which has recently been said in 
favor of high license comes from Governor McGill, of 
Minnesota. In a letter addressed to A. P. Miller, of 
the “‘ Mail and Express,” he says : 

“Owing to the fact that at the time when licenses were 
issued the law did not go into effect in St. Paul, and in 
consequence of delay in preparing for the law here, saloon- 
keepers were granted until February 1 in which to comply 
with its requirements, so that it will be impossible at this 
time to state the results in St. Paul. With a very few ex- 
ceptions, the law throuzhout the State is in effect, and it is 
generally stated that there has been a reduction in the num- 
ber of the saloons under the new law of over 1,600. There 
are many facts which fairly warrant an inference that there 
is much less drunkenness than before, the law went into 
operation. As evidence of this I quote you the opinion of 
Bishop Ireland, with some of his personal observations in 
the southern half of the State known as the Parish of &t. 
Paul.’’ 

The Governor then quotes Bishop Ireland as to the 
improved condition of Winona and Caledonia, Houston 
County, Hokah, Houston County, and other points, 
concluding with these remarks of the Bishop : 

* All classes of people are pleased—Germans, Polanders, 
and French—all through the country. If there was a pop- 
ular vote to-day as to high license in Minnesota the majority 
would be overwhelming in its favor. There is scarcely any 
poverty among the French in Minnesota, simply because 
there are no saloons among them. I could relate instances 
of this sort all over the State, and could multiply them by 
the twenties. The high license law is the solution of the 
temperance question. Its benefits are already appreciated 
by the people, and it would be impossible to change this law 
in Minnesota to-day.” 








The Governor adds: “ It is doubtful if any one in the 

State is better able to judgeof the general effect of this law 
with respect to drunkenness than Bishop Ireland. What 
the operation of this law may be in St. Paul it is, of course, 
difficult to say; but the number of applications already 
made is misleading as to the number of licenses which will 
be taken out, from the fact that time yet remains to the 
saloon-keepersto determine whether or not they will con- 
tinue to sell liquor under the new law. It is not probable 
that there will be more than 350 licenses taken out in this 
city, where heretofore there have been 750 saloons.’’ 


In case Governor McGill’s estimate is correct, the 
reduction in the number of saloons amounts to forty 
per cent. In Mianeapolis, it may be said, the restriction 
of the saloons to the business streets has given eleven- 
twelfths of the city local prohibition. This feature of 
the license now receives the unanimous support of the 
temperance people. 


The ‘‘ Voice” priats in capital letters on its edi- 
torial page the following extract from the ‘* West- 
ern Brewer:”’ ‘“‘The prospect of the partial sppli- 
cation of High Lirense in M'chigan accounts for the 
subsidence of the Prohibition agitation in that State. 
Without High License Illinois, Nebraska, and Minne- 
sota. and perhaps Missouri and Wisconsin, would be as 
likely te favor Prohibition as Iowa. .. . Now there is 
no danger of Prehibition being adopted in any of the 
S'ates named as long as a license law is maintained and 
fairly enforced.” 


The 8t Louis “‘G!obe Democrat” of January 12 reports 
that of the elections held in sixteen cities and sixty-two 
counties in Missiourt, fifty have resulted in majorities 
against the licensing of the liquor traffic, and twenty- 
seven have given mejorities the other way. The whole 
rumber of votes polled in these elections was 153 180, or 
54177 lees than were polled in the same clifes and 
counties at the general election of 1886; and of this 
aggregate of 153 180 votes, 78 817 were against the sale 
of l'quor and 72 807 in favor of it, showing a majority 
of 5,510 on the anti-saloon side of the question. 











The Leal Option League of Ohio reports the results of 
the Dow law as follows: 

(1) Two thousand and eighty-eight saloons have been 
closed by the saloon-tax provision. 

(2) Five hundred and seventeen saloons have been closed 
by Town Councils, most of them by vote of the people. 

(8) Two hundred towns in the State have adopted local 
option and suppressed the liquor traffic toa greater or less 
extent, and the number or.towns takirg this stand is in- 
creasing. 

(4) Noarly $2.000,000 has been collected of the saloon 
men and put into city and county treasuries. 

Editor Christian Union : 

A“ Temperance Note ” in the issue of January 5 says , 
‘‘Take the country over, saloon-keepers are not nearly 
so numerous as grocers.” ‘ 

In this village of Cornwall, for many years the rest- 
dence of the senior editor of the Union, the comparison 
stands thus; Saloons. 9; groceries, 5; saloon and gro: 
cery combined,1. Is Cornwall peculiar? If not, what 
a bletsing prohibition must be in the places where it 
does not prohibit ! G. P.N. 

The census of 1880 places the number of grocers at 
101,000, and the number of saloon-keepers and bar- 
tenders at 68000. There are, however, innumerable 
towns as badly off as Cornwall. 





Woman’s CERISTIAN TEMPERANCE Union Norss 
—Fall Brook, Cal., is a Prohibition town, and all deeds to 
town lots forever forbid the sale of liquors. A company is 
now building a hotel that isto cost about $20,000, to be 
named the ‘Frances E. Willard.”” This will be a prohibi- 
tion house, and no wines will be allowed in it.——The 
W. C. T. U. of Massachusetts will ask the Legisla. 
ture of that State to pass a bill giving women the legal 
right to vote on all town and municipal elections, and on 
te license question.—--W. 8. Caine, a Member of the Britis: 
Parliament, concludes, from a study of statistics, that the 
total abstainers have an average duration of life excced- 
ingby six yearsthat of moderate users of even the lighter 
alcoholic beverages, such as wine and beer.---The Secretary 
of the Y. M.C. A. of Hartford, Conn., has collected the 
statistics of the saloons of that city, and published a map 
presenting their location. He finds that eighty-three per 
cent. of the drinking places are massed in not more than 
one-tenth the area of the city. 





MUSIC AND ART. 


The Grand Conservatory of Music of this city, which 
is now in its twelfth year of successful work, has made a 
special feature for many years of musical scholarships, 
and we belfeve that it is almost the only institution in 
the country to carry out this excellent idea. The object 
of the scholarships, of which about fifteen already exist, 
is to provide an opportunity for pupils gifted with 
natural musical talent to pursue without cost an‘extended 
course of instruction. A special effort is now being 





made by an appeal to the musical and art-loving people 


of the city to obtain funds to increase the number o 

free scholarships as well as to secure the erection of a 
more commodious building for the Conservatory. Full 
{nformation as to what is intended and desired may be 
had by addressing the President, Br. Emmet Eberhard, 
at the Conservatory, 44 West Twenty-third Street. 





The death of Frarcxls Bonvin, says the “ Tribune,” 
has impelled French journalists to a recognition of his 
talent considerably more cordial, as usual, than that 
accorded the artist while alive. ‘‘ Le Temps” predicts 
for Bonvin ‘‘a place greater and more enduring in the 
history of French art than that of many artists who have 
had more contemporary consideration and ‘raised more 
dust,’ as the saying is.” Franc»is Bonvin, nct to be 
confounded with Leon Bonvin, the delightful painter of 
flowers, small fruits, and landscaves, whose work is 
admirably {illustrated in Mr. W. T. Walter's collection, 
made his début about the time of the Revolution of 1848, 
when the so-called realistic movement was well under 
way. Courbet was then an active force, and Millet, in 
his “ Vanneur,” was beginning to show his perfect sym- 
pathy with peasant life. Bonvin was neither 
classicist nor romanticist, nor, on the other hand, did he 
try to ‘‘ propagate humanitarian conceptions with hig 
brush, nor to translate plans of reform like Courbet. 
His first Salon picture, shown in 1849, was a study of 
men drinking at a cabaret, and he also exhibited a 
kitchen scene, attracting attention by the striking natu. 
ralism of his figures, and his conscientious detafl in the 
rendering of accessories. His pictures were almost 
always homely interfors and sometimes simple stil! life, 
He found occasion to show that he was an intense color- 
{st without seeking nolsy effects. However, he was 
not embarrassed in rendering forcible notes; all sma- 
teurs have preserved an enchanting memory of his Fon- 
taine en ouidre of 1868. Bonvin was in a way a paint- 
er’s painter, a phrase suggesting Vollon, whose manner, 
however, differed greatly. It has been customary to 
compare Bonvin with some of the Flemish masters, ac- 
cording to ‘‘ Le Temps,” but it would seem that he was 
more in sympathy with the Dutch school of genre, 
Again, he fs often claseified with Le Nain and Chardin. 
He painted the homely life about him, the workmen and 
their surroundings, and he painted with a keen sens{- 
tiveness to rich low tonesand depth of color. His col- 
oring was usually characterized by subdued richnegs 
and harmony, and his execution conscientious and work. 
manlike. Few of his pictures have been seen in thig 
country. The Morgan collection contained ‘A Pinch 
of Snuff,” a good example, admirable in color, 





Au endeavor is being made by the artists of New 
York, Boston, and other cities to obtain an amendment 
to the national copyright law so far as it relates to works 
of art, and a petition to Congress has been signed by 
many artists to this effect. The existing law is satisfac- 
tory in its purport, but it has been found that it is so 
loosely drawn that virtual infractions of it may be made 
by unscrupulous parties without actually violating its let- 
ter. The proposed amendment simply makes the law more 
+ ffective in its provisions relating to the reproduction of 
paintings, drawings, sculptures, etc. 


A story is told of a rich American amateur who was 
taken to Bonvin’s modest studio, where ‘‘ the absence of 
comfort disconcerted the stranger ”’ However, he asked 
the price of'a'picture, and was told “‘ It is three thousand 
franca” —$600—a price, comparatively speaking, absurd- 
ly low. A bargain was made, but even when the pur- 
chaser was ready to sail the picture did not come. A 
friend went to hasten Bonvin, who replied, ‘‘ Now I 
have felt remorse. The price wastoodear. And then, 
why do you wish that I sell it to this foreigner? de is 
very amiable, I dare say. But my picture is at the 
house of an actor of the Comédie Francais ; I can go to 
see it whenever I desire. I have sold it to him for1 800 
francs. I swear to you that is all the picture is worth.” 
Naturally Bonvin remained poor. The hausse of the 
price of pictures seemed to him ridiculous, and he made 
tt a point of honor to maintain *‘ the price of his time.” 
It would be interesting to know what the artist received 
for “A Pinch of Snuff,” which at the Morgan sale 
brought $2,550. 


The etchings of Mrs. Mary Cassatt, recently added to 
the exhibition of American women’s etchings at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, excited much interest. 











J. H. Oaliga has sent to Boston a group of four pict- 
ures painted since he has been in Munich. He has 
found some congenial subjects at a convent on an island 
not far from the Bavarian capital, and his friends here 
will be gratified, when these paintings are shown in 
public, to perceive that there is no falling cff in his 
remarkable talent. The works mentioned comprise 
two heads of venerable nuns, an interior with the figure 
of an old lady knitting, and an outdoor scene in sum- 
mer, where a peasant couple are seated on a bench in 





the foreground. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY WoMEN —Noth- 
ing in the United States struck me more 
than the fact that the remarkable intel- 
lectval progress of that country is very 
largely due to the efforts of American 
women, who edit many of the most 
powerful magazines and newspapers, take 
in the discussion of every question of 
public interest, and exercise an important 
influence upon the growth and tendencies 
of literature and art. Indeed, the women 
of America are the one class in the com- 
munity that enjoys that leisure that is so 
necessary for culture, The men are, as & 
rule, so absorbed in business that the task 
of bringing some element of form into the 
chaos of dafiy life is left almost entirely 
to the opposite sex, and an eminent Bos- 
tonian once assured me that in the twen- 


tleth century the whole culture of his | Real Esta 


country would be in petticoats. By that 
time, however, it is probable that the 
dress of the two sexes will be assimilated, 
as similarity of costume always follows 
similarity of pursuits. In a recent article 
in * La France,” M. Sarcy puts this point | 5205 
very well. The further we advance, he 
says, the more apparent does it become 
that wonfen are to take their share as 
breadwinners inthe world. The task is 
no longer monopolized by men, and will, 
perhaps, be equally shared by the sexes in 
another hundred years. It will be neces- 
sary, however, for women to invent a 
suitable costume, as their present style of 
dress is qaite inappropriate to any kind of 
mechanical labor, and must be radically 
changed before they can complete with 
men on their own ground.—[Woman’s 
World. 











oF imitators 8 COpyin us ONLY EN 77 nes 
‘aze's Pied Giuet is a. Bs . 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO,, & siaveesteg 


ER. MA eas: 





2th ANNU L 
TATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford, Oonn., January 1, 1888. 


Paid-up Oash Capital, $600,000 
ASSETS, 





. : » $818,114.92 
din Bank, . . 602,319.56 

Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 3,622,506 20 
Interest on —— accrued but not — 134 





Loans on collateral security‘ 287811, * 

Deferred Life Premiums, > 187,874.78 

a due and unreported on Lite 95,700.94 
United States government bonds," yt 
— province, county, ne munici 1,095,804 
Ratiroa’l stocks snd bonds, . : 18338 

Bank 6 ” 798,687 00 

Miscellaneous stocks and bonds, * 260,494.06 





Total Assets, e $9,584,249.31 
Reserve, four per cent.. Life Dep’t., 717,784.00 
Reserve for — — ‘Acclaent Dept 730,787.95 
Claims —— =e not due, and a 
other liabilities, e ° 226,256.00 
$7,674,82".95 .95 


Total Liabilities, . . 


Surplus as sageete — 
holders. 





$1,909,421.36 
STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1887, 


LiFe DEPARTMENT. 





No. Life Policies written to da 51,73 
* Life Insurance written _ 1.750. on 
Paid Lite’ Policy-Holders to date, 4, ane, 100. 37 
sgl « in 1887, 448,350.93 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
No. of Accident Policies written to 
a ec 6 .o oc « « 1,408.836 
No. of Accident Policies written in 
te eo os 110,262 
No. of Accident Claims paid in 1837, 16,831 
ent Claims 


Whole number Acci 


d, 
eet cotdent Claims paid'in 1887," @043,760, 18 
Whole am’t Accident Claims paid, 9, 977,627.4 





Total Losses paid, both Dept’s., $14,250,728.21 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, Vice- — 
RODNEY — gyi 


J MONRIS. 2 Assistant Secretary, 
GEORGK A tn actu: 
aie: a 


ines N, Sup’t of Agencies. 
M.D., —— and Adjuster 
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ties in VE 

SEEDS 225 onl vi ag your ie where. Nona ctdres 

the ee complete Catalogue published, to 
W. ATLEE ————— PA 
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ations, & 


and teiesble New Beatson: arden Topics. 
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be obtained o 


CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 
Y'SQGEFDS 
D.M. FERRY &CO, 
are admitted to 
Largest ‘Beedsmen 
2* FERRY & CO's 


very — 
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Works by Dr. Geikie. 


“The appearance of these books has marked an epoch in the 
study of the Bible. An amount of light and information which 
is as wonderful as it is gratifying.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


THE HOLY LAND-—Illustrated. 


The Holy Land and the Bible. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palestine. Beautifully printed from Small Pica type, with numerous fine illustrations and a 
map. In 2 vols., small quarto, — bound in half Morocco, price $2.00; postage, 30c.; the 
same bound in one volume, cloth, $1.2 5; postage, 2c. In press, ready soon; specimen pages 
and illustrations now ready, sent "free. 

In this fascinating work the author brings vividly before the 
reader, in graphic language, the promirfént places in the Holy Land that are as- 
sociated with Bible History. The work is of intense interest from beginning to end, 
and is crowded with information of the highest importance for the understanding 
of the Holy Scriptures of both the Old and the New Tasthinent. 

“T visited Palestine with the intention of gathering illustrations 
of the sacred writings from its hills and valleys, its rivers and lakes, its plains and 
uplands, its plants and animals, its skies, its soil, and, above all, from the pictures 
of ancient times still presented on every side in the daily life of its people. Noth- 
ing is more instructive or can be more charming, when reading Scripture, than the 
illumination of its texts from such sources, throwing light upon its constantly-re- 
curring Oriental i * —— local allusions, and revealing the exact meaning of 
words and phrases w otherwise could not be adequately understood. The land 
is, in fact, a natural commentary on the sacred writings.”—Author’s Preface, 


HOURS with the BIBLE. 


Hours with the Bible, In six vols., 12mo, Brevier type, leaded, illustrated. 
I. Creation to Patriarchs; Il. Moses to Judges; Til. Sampson to Solomon; IV. Rehoboam to Hez- 
ekiah; V. Manasseh to Zedekiah; VI. Exile to Malachi. Per vol., cloth, 45c.; ; half Morocco, 
60c.; per set, cloth, $2.40 : half Morocco, $3.30 ; ‘ postage 8c. per vol. Now ready, 


“Tt is the best connected popular exposition of the Old Testa- 


ment, and deserves its immense popularity.”—Rev. J. Max Hark, Lancaster, Pa. 


“¢ Hours with the Bible’ fills a place which no commentary 
can occupy, as it brings to bear upon the Biblical record a vast amount of informa- 
tion—geographical, historical, scientific—not available in an ordinary commentary, 
The celebrated author's style is charming, and Mr. Alden has put out the work ina 
style equally charming. %—-The Guardian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“This author is one of the most reverent and conservative of 


our time, following the old pee faithfully, and yet never following them blindly, 
He does not fear to dissent from traditional views when the text demands it, but he 
has no leanings toward liberal or novel theories. Taken altogether, we know no 
work of like design that can be commended with so little qualification. For the aver- 
age reader there is nothing that compares to it.”—C hristian Evangelist, St. Louis, 


A BOOK for YOUNC MEN. 


Entering on Life. A book for Young Men. By CuNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
Ideal Edition, Long Primer type, fine cloth, price reduced from $1.00 to 40c.; post. 6c. Ready. 
“When such a man as the wise and gentle Dean Alford ree- 
ommends a book, all is said, and said as only a fewcan say it. Every parent, 
every teacher, every friend of ‘the race, every believer in things of good repute, must 
echo his convictions, and join with him in bearing witness to the good sense, the 
exquisite fancy, the pathos, piety, and sound moral reasoning that illuminates every 
page. Dr. Geikie strikes the golden mean between the merely didactic and the 
merely literary, his style embracing the essentials of rare culture united with a 
happy and elevated orthodox train of thought.”—T he Week, Toronto. 


A GREAT and NOBLE WORK. 


Life and Words of Christ. By CunninaHam Getkig£, D.D. 16mo, 838 pages, 
Brevier type, cloth, £5c.: half Morocco, 60c¢.; postage 12c. Now ready. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and 
scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeling.”—Literary World. 


“A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief, point, 


it breathes the spirit of “true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent crea- 
tion, and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—DR. DELITZSCH. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application. 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts allowed except as advertised. 
Books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. (1bd297) 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts, 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


Reo, N. A Hyde, DD: 


EAR BROTHER —In your kind letter received a 

few days since you ssy : *' There issome anxiety 

in these parts to know whether Coancciicut C ongrega- 

tional churches are going to follow the lead of Newman: 

Smyth,” and ask, ‘‘ Is New Haven and the college with 

him in his denunciatory sermon?” ‘‘ What is the 

theological drift of New England? That is the conun- 

drum.” As others have made similar inquiries, it be- 

comes convenient, in answering all, to address to you 
this open letter. 

Asto your conundrum, dear brother, did you ever 
know the time when the “‘ theological drift” of New 
England was nota conundrum? Have you forgotten 
Hopkinsianism, Emmonsism, Patkism, Taylerism, and 
Basbnellizm ? And yet the Congregational church still 
lives, and was never doing a grander work for the Mas- 
ter than te-day. Congregationalism allows freedom of 
thought and speculation, while it holds to the cardinal 
truths of our holy religion. It cultivates scholarship 
and encourages the spirit of research. It submits to no 
bonds of bigotry, but with a reverent sp'rit and a clear 
and devout glance it searches after the deep things of 
God. Its search has not been in vain. The “New 
Eagland conundrum” has permeated the system of 
divinity of every branch of the Caristian Caurch, and 
because of its influence they work all the more effectively 
and secure more glorious results for the kingdom of 
God. 

As to the lead of Dr. Newman Smyth, have you 
forgotten the motto, Nullius addictusin verba magistri? 
New Haven and Yale University are bound by no man’s 
leadership. They sympathiz: with the truth, and 
reverently search for {t. As I understand, they do not 
accept of Dr. Smyth’s speculation respecting a future 
probation, nor see the danger which is so persistently 
charged to it. They do not consider it any more 
hazardous than others. While they do not accept the 
speculations which are held of a future probation, they 
are not positive where the Bible is silent, but before the 
mysteries of God’s economy of redemption of a lost 
world they stand in awe, and leave the untold millions 
of those who have never heard of Christ to the infinite 
mercy and justice of Him who will do all things right. 
At the same time I think there is a feeling that a great 
misteke has been made in giving this subject so much 
prominence by its opponents. 

In their reasoning they have been most illogical. 
They have taken their own surmises and suspicions for 
facte, and have reasoned from them, when the facts 
have been the opposite of their suspicions and proph- 
ecies, and consequently thelr prophecies are untrue 
to what has actually taken place. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that this speculation ‘‘cuts the nerves of mis- 
sionary enterprise.” But the very men whom the 
Board rejected are consuming with a fire of missionary 
zeal, and, with Paul, are ready to say, ‘‘ Woeis me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” 

Take Brother Hume; can you point to a missionary 
more enthusiastic, more zealous, more inspired with the 
love of Jesus, or more devoted to his work? The 
truth is, when you come to argue from the facts in the 
case in place of from mere surmises, the legitimate con- 
clusions are Just the opposite of those the opponents 
of this speculation give. 

As to Dr. Smyth’s sermon to which you refer, many 
regret the sermon because it confounds two things which 
shculd be kept separate. Everything connected with 
his name {s of course associated with future probation. 
Bat future probation is one thing, the relation of the 
Board to our Congregational churches is quite another. 
The great majority of those who are opposed to. the 
present attitude of the Board are so, not because of their 
sympathy with the hypothesis of future probation, but 
they are dissatisfied with its present relation to our Con- 
gregational churches. The American Board is an 
abnormal growth upon our ecclesiastical organ{zation. 
It is not germane to our system of church government, 
nor in hermony with our republican institutions, It 
exists on the very principle that the fathers of Congre- 
gationalism repudiated. It la virtually taxation withcut 
representation. I know It is said that the churches are 
voluntary in their contributions ; but there is a moral in- 
fluence that compels the churches to sustain the Board. 
They know what an awful collapse would come to 
Christian faith from the destruction of its missions, 
and for this reason they feel compelled to sustain it, 
If the missions of the Board would not suffar by 
the withholding of funds, who does not know that 
thousands of dollars would never reach its treasury that 
now do? 

Virtually, then, the relation of the Board to the 
churches is that of texation without representation. 
While the Congregational churches furnish the funds, 
they have no representation in {ts management. The 
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absolute power of the organization vested in them. 
They fill all vacancies in thelr number. The Congre- 
gational churches have no voice in the election of its 


officers or the choice’ of its missionaries A state of 
things more entirely at variance with the boasted’genius 
of our Congregational polity can hardly be conceived. 
An existence so abnormal to the polity of our churobes 
it is felt should be remedied. 

The Board should be’ brought into a — 
relation to the denomination ; its officers appointed by 
the churches, and the policy which it adcpts be the 
policy which the churches direct ; who shall be its mis 
sionaries be decided by the churches, just as it is de- 
cided by them who shall preach on the home fields. The 
same pcwer which gives authority to preach in" Dakota 
gives authority to preach in Ohina or Japan. It is not 
sonow. Our churches through their cour cils say who 


shall preach in the home fields, but they have no voice’ 


in saying who shall be sent out to the foreign fields. The 
Home Missionary 8 clety and the American Missionary 
Association look to the churches and are directed by 
them. They accept of the authority of councils, and 
recognize their obligation to follow their advice. But 
the American Board sets itself above the churches, and 
virtually says their councils are not to be trusted. It 
thus places itself in direct opposition to the polity of 
the very churches which sustain it—a polity which has 
been its glory, and through which it has exerted an 
influence so grand for the éstablishment of the institu- 
tions of learning and for the triumph of the Radeemer’s 


kingdom in the world. 


My brother, though your eye has not become dim, 
and the crown of your head has not attained to the 
glory of old age, yet 1 have heard you called the father 
of Congregationaliam in the metropolitan city and 
influential State of the West of your adoption. Your 
zeal and labor of love for the polity of the church in 
whose bosom you and I were nurtured in this goodly 
New England is known in all the churches. I am sure 
that, with all your love for the Bard, and your respon- 
sibility as one of its Corporate Members, you must 
regret its attitude to the polity of the church which is 
so dear to you, and must sympathize with all proper 
efforts for its correetion. 

However it may be with you, I must utter my pro- 
test; if it has come to this, that the Concregational 
churches are not to be trusted with their own mission- 
ary work; if they have not the wisdom to select the 
missionaries which they would send into the field ; if 
they are not sufficiently sound in the faith once deliy- 
ered to the aaints to be trusted with the orthodoxy of 
their candidates, but must submit this to an oligarchy 
that sits over them ; {fa council of the vicinage is not 
sufficiently representative of our churches, but we must 
defer to two or three men who sit in the missionary 
rooms at Boston, who have no representative relation to 
our churches—let us go into some denomination where 
we may find in the organization the wisdom and safety 
which are needed. Let us go to the Presbyteriars or 
Methodists or Episcopalians or Baptists. In each of 
these denominations their missionary movements, 
grand and farreaching, are carried on within their 
organizations, and are not under a censorship above 
them. 

But no, my brother, it is not true that the church of 
our fathers is not wide enough, and {s not st ficiently 
pervaded with the epirit of Christ, and sound enough in 
the faith, to determine who of its precious sons and 
daughters may go forth as heralds of the crose, to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen and tell the story of Christ’s 
love. 

I am hopeful forthe future. The enomaious relation 
of the American Bard will not last. I think no one 
can read between the lines of Dr. Storra’s acceptance 
of the office of its President and not feel that at 
heart he stands with Drs. Porter and Harris and Fisher 
and Abbott and McKenzie and Leon Walker and 
Gordon and a host of others. What a galaxy of 

names! what a weight of i: fluence they carry with 
them! Dr. Storrs, in his admirable letter of acsept- 
ance, voices the sentiments of these men, eminent 
in the churches and distinguished for learning, when 
he speaks of the important question of bringing the 
Board into more intimate organic relations with the 
churches. In these sentiments and expressions of the 
new President I seem to see the dawn of a new era in 
which the Board shall become an organic unity with cur 
denomination. It shall become a normal growth within 
our ecclesiastioal syatem and not an abnormal existence 
above it. Borne on the broad sympathy and Coristian 
love of the churches like the child in the bosom of its 
mother, it shall rise to grander alms and the accom- 
plishment of more blessed results than ever before in 
fulfilling the command of our Lord to disciple all na. 
tlone. 

With sentiments of Christian regard and in the bonds 
of a Paritan ancestry, I am fraternally yours, 


8. P. Marvin. 





American Board ts a eelf-perpetuating oligarchy 
governed by a few corporate members who have the 


Woopsrivgs, Conn, 
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A FUND FOR DISABLED MINISTERS. 


EXT May, as we have already ‘announced, the 
Presbyterian churches, North and South, will 
celebrate the centennial of their first General Assembly, 
and they fotend to commemorate the occasion by raising 
a fund of $1,000,000, the income of which shall be 
devoted to the ald of aged and decrepit ministers. 
Already the church has a fund of upwards of $300 000 
for this purpose, which has been obtained largely from 
legacies. In addition to this an annual collection of 
$150 000 is taken for the support of the superannuated 
clergymen, but the endowment fund is intended to make 
this relief more secure and greatly increase its amount, 
Oa Wednesday evening of last week the Presbyte- 
rian churches of this city held a meeting in the Brick 
Church, which was addressed by the Rav. Drs. Booth, 
Howard Crosby, John Hall, and John R. Paxton, and 
by Willism E, Dodge and Warner Van Norden. The 
house, upstairs and down, was filled, and the addreeses 
were listened to with the utmost interest. Dr. John 
Hall said, among other things, that the amount of the 
fund ought not to stagger their faith in its being raised, 
since on the occasion of the union of the two branches 
of the Presbyterfan Church, when a proposal was made 
to rafse $1,000 000 some enthusiastic membar had sug- 
gested $5,000,000, and this suggestion was carried, and 
the Church had raised $9 000 000 He belfeved that the 
Presbyterians of this country, with thelr 6,000 churches 
in the General Assembly and 2,000 in the Southern 
branch, were able to carry out vastly greater projects 
than the one suggested. In his appeal for the need of 
such 8 fund he stated that the poverty of the ministers 
in the United States was the principal argument against 
direstablishment in England. Avs patriotic republicans, 
therefors, the people shoul give liberally to this fund. 
He coneidered it a disgrace that right here in the city of 
Now York, where ministers are better paid than any- 
where else, he had last week been partially iostrumentsl 
in securing a pulpit for a minister at a salary of $1,200, 
and a place on the police force for an uneducated 
laborer at the same salary. 

Dr. Paxton made a characteristically pointed speech. 
Among other things, he sald : ‘‘ What can a poor min. 
ister do ? He can’t steal, being a minister ; he can’t beg; 
and you can’t hire him as a cleik because you can’t 
swear athim. God ought to take poor ministers to 
heaven; he leaves them here to cultivate justice sud 
humantty and charity among you laymen.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The q 1estion, ‘‘ What shall be done with the Union 
Pecific 1” is not altogether easy of solution. Shall the 
Government wreck it now in order to put itse]¢ in post- 
tion to punish the sharpers who so nearly ruined {t for 
their own banefit a good many years*ago? This gratt- 
fies our feeling as to what retributive justice demands, 
but should not blind us to the possible force of consid- 
erations on the other side. Does not the case stand 
pretty nesrly as follows ? G., belng very rich, has loaned 
the sum of $100,000 toa business concern, to be repaid 
gradually out of the business in a given number of 
years. The officers of the firm, being sharpers, use the 
business to their personal advantage, load down the 
concern with unprofitable securities, which they palm 
off upon them at exorbitant prices, and finally succeed 
in selling out their interest in the depreciated property 
ata high figure, Meanwhile G. knows what 1s going 
on, and can puta stcp to it if he will, but his agents are 
in collusion with the sharpers ; he is rich, moreover, 
and is not mych troubled by fears of loss, and does 
— 

The ‘y finally falls into the handsof men who 
go to work honestly to set thingsto rights. They suc- 

ceed instaving off the ruin that threatened, and at the 
end of a term of years of wise and economical manage- 
ment, during which no dividends have been declared, 
they are able to say to G., ‘* We are in condition now to 
pay in full what we owe you, if you will grant usa 
reasonable rate of interest, and ao extension of time.” 
But G@ suddenly wakes up, and says, “How about 
those sharpers ? They ought to be punished, and this 
plan effords a poor prospect of doing it. There will be 
a better chance of thisif I now wreck the prospects 
and take things into my own hands. You will suffer, 
and you deserve well; the public will suffsr, for the 
business fs in better condition, as regards their interests, 

than it would be if I took itfrom you. J shell suffer, 

for I shail never get my money back. But then ¢on- 

siffer the interests of justice! I must make amends for 
my complicity in these rascalities during all thee 
years. Those knaves have an awful lot of money. 1 
must set my agents at them again, and I humbly hope 
that this time there wiil be no such unfortunate collu- 
sion between the two parties as before.” 

I simply ask, Mr, Editor, whether this fs, or is not, a 








fair statement of the case, and if it is, what are we to 
think of G.’s reasoning ? INQuines, 





Jan. 19, 1888. 
FINANCIAL. 


The new year opens without eny 
matked change in the ruling features on 
Wall Street, and with a continuance of 
the general feeling in bebalf of prospect. 
five good times. 

he accumulation of funds in the 
banks is going on frora the ist inst. to 
the present time, and a consequent rais- 
ing of moncy rates in both the London and 
New York markets, Sterling exchange 
maintains about the same rates, rela'ively, 
as it did a week ago. On Thursdsy the 
Bank of England discount rate was 
jowered 4 por cent, with an open market 
rate of 14 per cent. 

There has been alarge drifting of funds 
from abroad to our markets for some 
time, as an cffset to the decrease in our 
merchandise exports to which we havo re- 
ferred before, The settlement of Interest 
and dividends with foreign account has 
had the effect to stiffen exchanges, but, 
with lower English bank rates, and lower 
general rates in the London market, we 
may look for a subsidence of this tempo- 
rary tendency, though probab'y we shall 
hardly draw gold from abroad again for 
some time, especially as the period of 
large merchandise imports will return 
soon, indeed has already commenced. 

A heavy Investment demand for our 
bonds has exhibited itself since the first 
of the year, and a positive scarcity of 
first-rate bonds has developed. The digpos!- 
fon 1s to take hold of good second class 
bonds,and that m would certainly 
be more pronounced if such bonds as the 
Mo., Kansas & Texas issues were not 80 
weak, occasioned by vague appreher- 
sions of a poasible default, though why 
no one can say. Mr, Jay Gould’s stocks 
are the dark spots in the market. Thera is 
such an absolute Jack of the slightest par- 
ticle of confidence in any prospectus with 
which his name {s connected, that invest- 
ors keep at a safe distance from all of the 
securities representing them, These South- 
western bonds of the roads in his systema, 
owing to the competition of late resulting 
from new roads that are building, are un- 
der special disfavor because of the fear that 
they cannot maintain their present status. 
It fs true that there are good grounds for 
this sharp discrimination sgainst Jay 
‘Gould’s properties. His Wabash and his 
Texas & Pacific are near and signal 
instances of elther unfortunate manage- 
ment or mismanagement on his part. 
And for one who has filled euch a large 
place in railway history of late, and who 
has accumulated for himself so vast a 
fortune, there is an unmistakable ele- 
ment of uncertainty in everything with 
which he is connected. It would seem as 
if a man of such ability ard resources 
would have some ambition to win the con- 
fidence of men. But that seems not to be 
the aspiration of Mr. Gould; he serves him- 
self very bountifully, but it fs perilous for 
investors to put their faith in his enter. 
prices, Such men are not likely to change ; 
their methods are matters of ethics and of 
habit, and become more and more fixed 
With years. 

The Wabash Oompany secms to he 
making definite progress in getting out of 
the woods, and {ft now looks as if the 
present plan of reorganization would re- 
ceive the indorsement of most of the bond- 
helders ; there are some discontented ones, 
but there always are, and the present 
plan is on the whole a very fair one. The 
Bondholders’ Committee through its chatr- 
man has advertised that bonds have gone 
in 80 rapidly the plan may be considered 
esassured, Congress is now in form togo 
to work, if ever we are to expect it to. 
Several bilis have been introduced to re- 
fund the bonded debt, to provide for the 
purchase of bonds by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and in other ways to distribute 
the surplus. The outcome of this zeal 
will probably be the empowering of the 
Sccretary to buy bonds ; indeed, the Ser- 
ate takes the ground that the law is unmis- 
takable in its provision alreacy, and that 
no legislation is necessary. The bank 
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depeaitorics have already lodged with the 
Government over $52,000000 Govern 
ment bonds as security for funds depoe- 
{ted by the Government treasury with 
them. The sum is large that is thus on 
deposit—nearly $48,000 000—but the at- 
tempt to alarm the public with the idea 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
call this large sum in at any time {s rather 
gratuftous, since the Government has 
more funds in its vaults than are neces 
sary to satisfy any possible demand on it, 
or any demand that can come. 

The Reading Railway strike {s a fallure, 
since the company can fill the places of 
striking railway employees as rapidly as 
they can go out of the employ of the 
company. The mining employees, how- 
ever, have more power, but a3 they have 
no grievances they are reported as becom- 
ing discontented with suffering on ac- 
count of the strike of the railway men, 
whose case {s already hopeless. It is plain 
that they will settle if an opportunity ts 
afforded to do so, even if they have to 
deal with the company individually or as 
employees, and not as Kaights of Labor. 
The power of the Knights’ organization 
all over the country is rapidly waning. 
The society is losing ia membership two. 
thirds and over of its following during the 
year. The methods of its proceeding 
have failed to command sympathy, as a 
rule, with the great tribunal of the public. 
The despotism and ignorauces of its lead- 
ers sre wholly uorepublican, which latter 
principle rcquires both freedom and In- 
telligence, so that a radical reform of 
methods or a dialutegration of the order 
{gs inevitable, probably the latter. 

The earnings of railways continus in 
the new year. Reports of thirty-four 
roads for the first week in January indi- 
cate a clear gain of over thirteen per cent. 

The bank statement {s both extraordi- 
nary and important, as follows: 


Loans, decrease... ..........00. $3,696,600 
Specie, increase... ....... 1,808 600 
Legal tenders, inerease... .. 8,687,800 





Deposits, increase. . seve 1,926,800 
Reserve, inorease.... .......... 4.964.559 


Which raises the surplus reserve of the 
banks to $15,788,550 Thisaccumulation 


is indicative of very heavy investments by 


a wide range of investors, and {t also 
re flects a heavy return of funds from the 
interfor. Money is very easy at three and 
one-half per cent. to four per cent, on 
call, Speculation halts, and siill waits on 
the legislation of Congress. 

Watt STREET, 





A PracticaL Man,—There is a great dif- 
ference between nations on the ecore of 
practicality. Evena race of thinkers may 
not possess a grasp of affairs. The story is 
told that an Englishman, traveling in Ger- 
many, kept constantly putting his head out 
of the window of the railway carriage. 

He did it once too often, however, and a 
gust of wind blew away his hat. Quaich as 
thought, he took down his hat-box and 
hurled it also out of the window. 

His German fellow travelers roared with 
laughter, and one of them said : ‘‘ You don’t 
expect your hat-box to bring back your hat, 
do you ?”? 

‘*T do,” saidthe Englishman. ‘No name 
on the hat—full name and address on the 
box! They’ll be found together, and I hall 
get both.” 

Then those Germans subsided, and said 
they had always considered the English a 
great and practical nation. —[Youth’s Com- 
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Ea MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED - 82,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 

6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN. 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable seml- 
annually at any of our offices. Our mortg2ges are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We lean no 
money on the undaly stimulated property of 
the towns and cities, Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
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The Western Farm Mortgage 
Trust Company, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
THE WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LARENCE. KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capita $500,000 00 
Add’l Stocknalters? lability _ 500,000 oo 


Total Guaranty - = = $1,000,00000 
First Mortgage Loans. 


THIS COMPANY 
is prepared to offer the most 
Conservative First Mortgage 
Seven Per Cent Loans,anditsown 
Six Per Cent. GOLD 
Teen eens based thereon. 






$105,000 — Bote — First. Mort- 
es on property wort ree times 
eran Up aes, deposited with, and G 


assigned to American Loan & Trust 
Company, New York, as special secur- 
ity for each $100, 000 Debentures issued 


and so certified to by the President of 
the American Loan & Trust Company. 


Cold Debentures. 
These Debentures are the direct obligation of the 
Company, backed by its Half Million Capital 
and all its assets. Interest semi-annual. Principal 


and Interest payable at the Third Nat. Bank of New 
York. Over 2,300 investors can testify to their entire 
satisfaction with these securities. 

8. O. THacuER, Pres. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Pres. 

G. W. E. GriFFitH, Pres. Merchants’ National Bank, 
a rence, V. P. and Gen. Manager. P. E, Emery, 2d 
Vice-Pres. and Auditor. L. H. Perxrys, Sec. BA 
AMBLER, Treas. 

— : New York, 187 Broadway, C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. 
Albany, N, Y. bag a . V. B. Bull & Co., rE ng 
Boston, 84 School 8 D. Brooks, Agt. Phila., 102 
4th St., Frank —E Ag 
Full information, w ith list of directors, references, 
etc. —— ms application, 
KINS, Sec., Lawrence, Kansas * 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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$200,000. $5,000,000, 
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ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, C. MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, H. E. BALL, Pres't. 
P, T, BARTLETT, Asst Sec, B. R, WHEELER, Sec’ | 


DEBENTURE BONDS. 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
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W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert { treet, Cor. Sth, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lo:ved. Interest Con- 
ponscollected. Woe bave a very ‘arge listof prop 
erty in 8t. Paul and ite environs, Reference: First 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicite4. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Ca ~ WR Wii se ice dccccecese 1, ooe.g0 
ant ~ up eS Witt 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of 8500 
1,000, and 85,000, ranning years, to 
—— Quardians, and individual” Invest- 

by First ——— Lata to 
worth tbree times the amount of the loan, and held 

a the Mercantile Trust Copece of New 

Trustee. ED also by the en paid-up 

capital o of $i, 000,006 





cEwn —8 orm GUARANTEED lx, ae 
and improved AR, in RANSAR and’ and MIS- 


Call at office orwrite for full particulars to 
JARVISCONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST 0. 
NEW YORK CITY, 289. Broadway ; PROVIDENCE 

L, 27 Custom House &t.; PHILA ORLEML Pa., 144 
South 4th St; LONDON, England, 95 Gresham St. 


Six Per Cent. 





‘Ineome Securities. 


We Offer Land Debentures, Guaran- 
teed Farm Mortgages, and 
Sehool Bonds. 


Call or write for “ Ten Years’ Experience in West- 
ern Mortgages” and other circulars. 


New England Loan & Trust Go., 


160 Broadw ay, New York. 
LOAN AND TRUST 
CO. announces to 
its patrons that, since a responsible Title Insurance 
Company has been organized in Minneapolis, a will 
hereafter require all titles to be insured up 


n its 
loans in jenne- 
pin County 
(em- bracing 
the city of 
Minneapolis) and will slpply mortgagee, 

wi ost to 


thout ¢ im, a policy “of the in- 





nesota Titie Insurance and Trust Compa- 

ny, fully insur- ing the 
title. Money loaned 
upon choice im- proved 
city and farnf proper. 
ty, to net the > nder 6 to V7 per cent. First 


mort eae. = secur = 5 ren Addr 
H NNESOTA’ 


* a INSURED 


First Mortgage Bonds 
OF 


THE DULUTH ELRYATOR COMPANY, 


Duluth, Minn. 
Full particulars by 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN., 


Mention this paper, 
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18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


6° THE AMERICAN 
O INVESTMENT (0, 


150 Nassau Street, New York, 
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— GUARANTEED 
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g ing6 to 7 per cent, interest, well secured on se- 
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Y. Chartered 1872, Under same supervision 
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The ‘‘ Congregationalist” appeared in 
new type last week, presenting the most 
attractive appearance. The Christian 
Union rends its greeting and best wishes 
for a prosperous new year to ite New Esg- 
land contemporary. 


The Publisher has commenced a fund 
for sending The Christian Union to mis 
sionaries in the field at home and abroad. 
A friend of the foreign missionary serv- 
ice enabled us to send last year to a num- 
ber of missionaries in the foreign field. 
We have constant applications from 
missionaries in the home field, or on their 
behalf. A fund has been started by the 
stockholders of The Christian Union to 
send the paper at reduced rates in such 
cases. If any of our subscribers would 
like to ald in extending the message of 
The Christian Union in this way, the 
Publisher will be glad of their co-opera- 
tion. 


SIFTINGS FROM THE PUBLISHER’S 
MAIL. 


The regular postage on The Christian 
Union, single copy, iao.N-ECEN-T The 
following letter tells you forcibly and 
plainly of the opportunity to extend our 
usefu!ness, and we have no doubt you wil! 
find pleature in so doing. If each one of 
our subscribers wiil send their paper 
after reading it, to some worthy person 
who can’t ¢fford to pay for it, our circu- 
lation would bs doubled in effect, if not 
in profit. 











January 10, 1888. 
To the Publishers of the Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—I have read your paper for 
the past two years with a great deal of 
proft and pleasure, and shall regret very 
much to be deprived of the privilege for the 
present year. 

By the kindness of a friend it has been 
sent to me free, and, after reading it myself, 
I have passed it on for others to read, and 
would be glad to do the same another year 

Iam in no business to earn money, and, 
being past seventy years of age, see no 
prospect abead for any. I have spent con 
siderable time among my neighbors, hoping 
to get some subscribers for your paper, but 
don’t succeed as yet. I may later on. 

We are in the midst of a farming popnia- 
tion, and don’t get much money. Wishing 
you much success, I am 

Yours truly, 





Mount Puigasant, Iowa, January 7, 1888. 
Publishers of the Christian Union: 

Inclosed find three dollars, etc. Can’t 
afford to take it, but more can’t live with 
out it. I glory in an independent paper ; 
that The Christian Union is, and, as I believe, 
honest,though I cannot always agree with it 





Menripen, Cayuga Co.,N. Y.,January 10, ‘83. 
Inclosed find, etc. There is more useful 
homiletical matter in your paper than inapy 
other that comes to my study. 








Hanrtrorp, Conn., January 11. 
. We find it indispensable ; so much 
so that we want every one who can appre- 
ciate it to have a copy. 
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INTERESTING TO BUSINESS MEN. 
THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE A PAYING 
INVESTMENT. e 
Mayor Hew!tt’s annual message fs full 
of interesting facts. The debt of New 
York City is $132 000,000, or about $450 
for every family ia is. The city is sill 
paying seven per cent. interest on some of 
its bonds, but these will socs mature, and 
the city’s credit is so high that it can now 
borrow money at three per cent. The 
wealth of the city is even greater than is 
generally imagined. The reai estate alone is 
assessed for taxation a' $1 200 000,000, or 
an average of $4 000 to each family. As 








thie is probably but ou: -third of the reat | 


wealth of the city, the average family in 





The remarkable credit of the city is due 
in part to its wealth, but stil] more to it: 
honesty. Tae fact that its creditors have 
always been paid on the day is what makes 
the interest charge so extremely light. This 
is a fact with a moral. 

Tnere is still another encouraging fact 
in the Mayor’s report. His account of 
the Brooklyn Bridge shows that even this 
misgoverned city is learning how to man- 
age ita industrial enterprises. The report 


| is as follows: 


* The earnings of the bridge for the year 
ending December 1, 1887, amounted to 
$938,281.21. The expenditures. exclusive of 
the purchase of real estate and additional 
equipment, amounted to $442,961.64 , show- 
ipg an actual profit on the operation 
of $495,319.57, one-third of which 
might have been paid to the city of 
New York, if the additional expendi- 
tures fot real estate and new equipment, 
amounting to $546 489 58, had been provided 
for from the capital account. It has beeu 
suggested by the Mayor of Brooklyn that the 
net earnings of the bridge should be annu- 
ally divided between the two cities in pro- 
portion to their respective interests; and 
that the money required for new improve- 
ments should be raised either by annual 
taxation or by the issue of obligations on 
the part of the bridge trustees, redeemable 
by a sinking fund, thus spreading the ex- 
penditure over a series of years, and in that 
way relieving current taxation. There is 
certainly no objection to this proposition, 
and so far as the city of New York is con- 
cerned it should be assented to, if the city of 
Brooklyn shall deem it for its interest to 
chan ze the present system. The amount of 
bridge bonds outstanding is $5,088 566.66, 
upon which the annual interest amounts to 
$265,761.67. The net earnings of the bridge, 
therefore, if annually divided, are already 
sufficient to pay two-thirds of the interest 
thus accruing, aud, with the improve- 
ments in contemplation and the rapid 
growth of business, this interest charge 
would soon cease, therefore, to be a burth en 
u e taxpayer.” 





TRADE AND VOLAPOUK. 


Most of our readers noticed Mr. Charles 
E. Sprague’s recent article on Volaptik, the 
new ‘universal language.” Probably 
none of them dreamed that the language 
would ever be put toa commercial use. 
Yet, according to the ‘“Pall Mall Gazette,” | Returns 
‘‘geveral firms in Bradford (England) 
which deal with large houses in Germany 
and other Continental countries have re- 
ceived notice that after a certain date 
Volapuk will be systematically used by 
their Continental customers for the pur- 
pose of international correspondence 
The attention of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce has been drawn to the mat- 
ter, but that body has not yet come to any 
determination. In the meantime the new 
universal language is being studied by 
individusis who foresee eélther its advan- 
tages or {ts necessity.” 

However. the business boy who learns 
German will probabiy always ba able to 
converse with a thousand times as many 
business men as the one who learns Vola- 
pik. 





THE ENGLISH CORNER ON TIN. 


English business men are apparently 
free from any deeprooted prejudice 
against even the worst of American busi- 
ness methods. The present corner on tin 
is a case in point. An Eaglish type- 
founder describes it as follows: 


“There are, at the present time, certain 
men of ample means who have arranged 
together to buy up all the tin that comes in'‘o 
the market, knowing perfectly well that it 
must be had by manufacturers of all kinds 
of metal work, the result being that within 
the space of two months the price of tin has 
been run up from £90 to £165 per ton, for 
no proper commercial reason, but solely as 
the inevitable result of the scheming machi- 
nations of greeiy speculators—idle non- 
producers—or, as they are correctly termed, 
‘parasites on industry.’ Tae high price 
cannot, of course, be maintained ; nor, ia- 
deed, do the schemers intend that it shall be. 
Attracted by the high price, larger supplies 
will be imported, and tife price of the metal 


New York which owe: $450 owns about’ will revert to its natu@s value. In the mean- 


$12000 Ths sums seems almost incred- 


iBle. 


time the indastrious classes suffer—from the 
factory proprietor down to the humblest 


toiler in his pay the disturbance is felt—the 
industrious are impoverished to enrich the 
idle! It lawsexist to put down betting on 
turf events, how much more should not this 
iniquitous gambling with the necessary raw 
material of manufacturers be suppressed by 
legislation !”’ 


S> says the Pulicher !- 


WINTER TRIPS TO CaLIFORNIA. 
Wo have frequently called the attention 
of our subscribers to the tours announced 
by Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb in oar 
columns from time to time. Any man who 
makes a trip to California or Mexico a 
pleasant as well as a profitable expenditure 
of the time, we consider a public benefactor, 
People wko have taken these excursions to 
different portions of our country and Mexteo, 
under the management of these gentlemen, 
tell us that they are the perfection of 
traveling, that the comfort of the guests is 
looked ont for with the greatest care, and 
stops are made at all places of special in- 
terest en route. Any one who thinks of 
taking such a trip, or who wishes to get 
information about them, should send for a 
descriptive pamphlet to their agent, J. M. 
Jenkins, 257 Broadway, New York. 











LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale’s Honey of Hore. 
hound and Tar. It softens the Coubh, relieves 
the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mucus, 
tones the lungs and the membranes of the 
throat, and restores to the organs of respiration 
their natural strength and vigor. 75c., 50c.,and 
$1 

@lenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

German mover killsCorns, Bunions,2o 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 

Pike’s 's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25a 
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Ask your physician. Send for pamphlet. 








NEW MODEL 


HALL TYPEWRITER. 


Price $40, 





Light, Durable, Complete. 
82 Characters, Upper and Lower 
Case, Figures, &e. 


Wu do anything done by other 
Writers, and excel them ali in 


beauty of 
qualities. 


Send for full description to the 
HALL TYPEWRITER 60., 


SALEM, MASS. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


work and wearing 











CHICAGO, “FOCI ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Tts main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, 8t. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y' 
** Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Eansas City 
and St. — to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger oo as cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 









| E.ST. JOHN, 
i Gen’l 


Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
*- WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
Last Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 

Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 
— Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
or facilities to travel to and from Indian- 

anotis, © Cincinnati and otherSouthern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or di 
tion, apply at any — Ticket Office or address 
E. A. HOLBROOK, 


Gen’l Tixt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, Tila 
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FUGITIVE POEMS.’ 


THE SECRET. 
By Grores Parsons LaTHRop. 
The white stars shine ; 
The poplar tree 
And pointed pine 
Look solemnly! 
Huch! The earth is dead 
And the stars are lit 
For fuveral light. How shiveringly 
The wind o’erhead 
Doth mutter of it! 
Yet, it seems to me, 
From its lifeless eyes, 
A secret has fled 
To the trusted skies. 
To-morrow the earth will live again, 
And our hearts will throb with joy or pain. 
But what is the secret ?—life. or death ? 
It comes and goes with asingle breath! _ 
—[Exchange. 


THE A8THETIC OWL. 
The owl sits perched on the hemlock tree 
As wide awake as an owl can be. 
The sky is clear and the air is still, 
And he hoots to the night as long as he will. 
Oh ! the light of the sun is no light for him. 
Give him the moon and the starlight dim ; 
For ali the hours of the garish day 
Deep in tne thicket he blinks away. 


To-wit ! to-whoo ! there’s another shout, 

From the midst of the forest the cry breaks out ; 
It comes from the heart of the doddered oak, 
And he knows full well the voice that spoke. 
*Tis the signal shout that his mate has made. 
Away ! it is time for their nightly raid. 


Softly and slow through the gloom they go, 
Winging their way over field and wood, 

While their eyeballs stare with a fiendish glare 
At the thought of blood. 


Woe to the mouse that is out of his hole! 

One squeak and the victim is swallowed whole, 
And struggling and raw in that ravenous maw 
He lies by the side of the delving mole, 


The little songsters are all at rest 

In leafy covert or cozy nest. 

Not athought or care or a dream of fear, 
Though their deadly foe is hovering near. 

Onze blow, and the sharp beak drips with gore, 
And the hapless minstrel sings no more. 


Savage of heart with a show of sense, 

Made up of feathers and sheer pretense, 
Light-hating creature, moping and dull, 

Mere glimmerings of thought in his muddy skall ; 
What title has he to wisdom’s crest ? 

Out on the owl! he’sa fraud at best. 


But when at last he has met his fate, 

Like many a spoiler men call great, 

Aloft and mounted his praise is heard, 

And ewsthetes say, ‘“* What a lovely bird !” 
—(Hartford Courant. 


HOW A BIBLIOMANIAC BINDS HIS 
BOOKS. 
By Irvine Browne. 
I'd like my favorite books to bind 
So that their outward dress 
To every bibliomaniac’s mind 
Their contents should express. 


Napoleon's Life should glare in red ; 
John Calvin’s Life in blue: 

Thus théP-would typify bloodshed, 
Anda sour religion’s hue. 


The prize-ring record of the past 
vst be in blue and black ; 

While any color that is fast 
Would do for Derby track. 


The Popes in scarlet well may go; 
In jealous ereen, ‘* Othello ;” 

In gray, ‘‘ Old Age” of Cicero; 
And ‘*London Cries’ in yellow. 


My Walton should his gentle art 
In salmon best express. 

And Penn and Fox the friendly heart 
In quiet drab confess. 


Stat'stics of the lumber trade 
Shou!d be embraced in boards ; 
While mus!in for the inspired Maid 

A fitting garb affords. 


Intestine wars I'd clothe in vellum, 
While pigskin Bacon grasps ; 

And flat romances, such as ‘* Pelham,” 
Should stand in calf, with clasps. 


Blind-tooled should be blank verse and rhyme 
And prose of epic Milton, 

But “ Newgate Calendar of Crime” 
Td lavishly dab gilt on. 


The edges of a sculptor’s life 
May fitly marbled be; 

But spriukle not, for fear of strife, 
A Baptist history. 


Crimea’s warlike facts and dates 
Of fragrant Russia smell ; 

The subjugated Barbary States 
In crushed Morocco dwell. 





1The prem printed {n this column last week ° 
under the title ‘God Knoweth Best,” at the 
request of a subscriber who wished to learn its 
authorship, is, we are informed, by May Rilwy 
Smith, aud was entitled by her ‘ Sometims.” 


| But, oh! that one I hold so dear 
Should be arrayed so cheap 
Gives me a qualm: I sadly fear 
My Lamb must be half-sheep ! 
—[The Critic. 
CARMEN MYSTICUM. 


Dear Lord. since thou didst make the earth, 
Thou mad’st it not for grief, but mirth ; 
Therefore will I be glad, 
And let who will be sad. 


For if I load my life with care, 

What profits me the buxom air, 
And what the sweet birds’ choir 
Or Heaven's azure fire ? 





But if I cannot choose but weep, 

Weeping 1’ll think I do but sleep, 
Till thou shalt bid me wake 
And triumph for thy sake. 


Lord, as ’tis thine eternal state 

With joy undimmed to contemplate 
The world that thou hast wrought 
As mirror for thy thought, 


So every morning I would rise, 
And offer thee for sacrifice 
A spirit bright and clear 
As the wide atmosphere. 


For, Lord, since all ts well with thee, 
It cannot well be ill with me. 
— [The Spectator. 


THE VESTIBULE TRAIN. 


The accident on the Pennsylvania Central 
last week, which showed the comparative 
safety of the vestibuled train even in the case 
of a collision at high speed, will still further 
commend this latest and most comfortable 
method of traveling. Indeed, it is likely to 
result in the end in the very extensive use of 
the vestibuled car, not only as a matter 
of comfort, but primarily as a matter of 
safety. The superiority of these cars, so far 
as elegance and every possible physical 
comfort are concerned, is already estab- 
lished. A train of vestibuled cars is practi 
cally a continuous car inclosed from end to 
end, so that one may pass from one car to 
another without exposure,danger, or incon- 
venience, as it going from room to room. 
The vestihules which unite the separate car- 
on the Wagner Vestibuled Limited, which 
rans daily from New York to Catcago by the 
New York Central and L .ke Snore route, are 
paneled in glass, hand<omely decorated, 
and are really a continuation of the cars 
themselves, only made flexible. These lmit- 
ed trains sre made up of a buffet, smoking 
and brary car, two parlor cars, two sleeplog 
cars, and one dining car, all forming one 
continuous car with vestibule connections. 
The library cars are supplied with movable 
chairs, luxuriously upholstered, with sec- 
retaries and stationery, and with well select- 
ed collections of books, current newspapers 
and magazines ; a barber’s shop and a batb- 
room are also features of this car. The su- 
periority of such an arrangement is evident 
at a glance. To this must be added the 
easy motion of a continuous train and the 
almost absolute safety which has now been 
obtained. 


A Roox Lawsvuit.—Tiis bird is not 
very well known in Americs, because he 
isan English bird. Bat he is very much 
like the crow, which our farmer boys 


know 80 well. Rooks Uvo in colonies, 
many thousands going cff together and 
building their nes's in the tops of nelgh 

boring trees. In thess bird towns or 
rookerles there seem to be certain laws 
which all the birde understand and obsy. 

One of these Jaws is that no rook shal’ 
build a nest within the limits of the town 
except thore born there, and another for. 

bids the young rooks going cut of the town 
to build. If any bird disobays these laws 
the other birds promptly tear down his 
neat and drive him back to his native 
town. They are a'so said to hold courts 
for trial of offenders. Tne birds assemble 
upon a few trees, the guilty one sitting by 
himself with drooping bead; and after 
much croaking and fiying ‘hither and 
thither, which we may imagine is their 
way of examining the witnesses and hear- 
ing the pleas of advocates, the charge of 
the judge, and the verdict of the jury, the 
birds fall upon the culprit and execute the 
sentence of death, or whatever the penalty 

may be. —[Selected. 


COUNTLESS AS THE STARS. 


The number of people who are suff ering 
from catarrh, —— or some form 
of bronchial «ffection almost exceeds belief. 
The steps by which a simple affection of the 
nasal passages or of the throat leads to con- 
sumption and death are known to every 
—* man and woman. Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 























Pa., arrest all diseases of this character by 
a prompt application of their Compound 


} Oxygen. Chronic cases yield to its per- 


sistent use, aod the vigorous restoration 
which promptly sets in astonisbes the most 
skeptical. They make ro charge for cunsul- 
tation, and will frankly tell any pat'ent 
. whether a * 22 his or her case can be 





NERVES! NERVES! ! 


What terrible visions this little word brings 
before the eyes of the nervous. 
Headache, Neuralgia, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Prostration, 
All stare them in the face, Yet all these nervous 
troublts can be cured by using 


Pines 
elery 


ompound 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 
THIS GREAT NERVE TONIC 


Also contains the best r 
ditions of the Kidneys, Liver. ~ Blood, 8 
always accompany nerve troubles,: 

It is a Nerve Tonic, an — a Laxative, 
and a Diuretic. That is why 
yo tere WHEN OTHERS FAIL. 

a Bottle. Send for full particulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


es SAKER —** 18%. 


Braktist (i coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing 
strengthening, easily digested, anc 
admirably adapted for invalids a: 
well as for persons in health, 
Seld by Grocers ev: jrocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 























TRY IT. 

















tine MEN AND BOYS. 


These ¢ rfect fitti = 
a ne tee beauty 74 finish —— —— ‘ot 


PR ps = cheapness, as the reversible prin 


s*Both stan 6 collar equal to two. 


of cuffs sent on receipt of 
Illustrated catalogue 


y or five re O, sold at stores 
for B re, parso; Cuffs, 


REVERSIBLE OCOLLAR OO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 













HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful § Color. 
res me aed falling 





at Druggists 


—* — COLOCNE. 


and Lasting of Perfumes, 25c. Druggista, 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Originai! Beware of Imitations ! 
AWARDED HIQHEST PRIZE and 
ONL Y 





PAIS EXPOSITIOC 
Highest Award New Orleans: Exhibition. 








EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 










YIELDS A CREAMY LATHER SOFTENING 
AND BEAUTIFVING THE SHIN. 


| COLGATE & CO. NEWYORK. 


GOOD NEWS 








reatest r of- 
fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebra 
eas ond Cc and secure 
a beantiful Gol d or Moss 
Rose China Tea Bet paay 

oss Rose Totlet Set, wracen, E> 

= Webster's —— x Ber fal te ralgulareagd. 


P. Bess MEE (ANT 6t.. New 2 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


Church Organ 


FOR SALE, 
Large, new, and of Superior 
Excellence in all respects, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 
Tho GREAT | OUT 


CHURCH 


FRINK’S Patent Refleeters for 
Gas or Oil, give the most pewerful, 
softest cheapest & Best light known 
for Churches, Steres, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, atc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
# discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. V.- 























Established 1357. 








THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 FE. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IL 


gait. 
om. 
» $68, 









Terr: 
R , Pits 


] SMALL 
&-CO., 
Boston, 








MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BEGL 


for Churcher, Schoeis, Oto ; ale 
Chimes and Peale for mors ths 
aalf a century noted for saparior:, 

aver @)! others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churchas 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, F U LL? 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Fre 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnsti 9 








CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, (HIME. AND PEAL BELLS. 








McShane Bell Foundry 
Fingsbarade StLRalk 


CHIMES —* 
Send for Price and C atalogue. 

cSHANE & © 
Mention ihia puper. . 







yea 
©., 


Baltimore, Hd- 





For Sale Cheap, a new two-manual church 
organ, sixteen stops, every stop complete 





Davis, 17 Booream Avenue, Jersey me i 





Der 


TADIES Miss 





be 84 Try 2 


an listened lt on the subject. 


free to all applicants}, 


P%~ DRESS REFOR 


Vest and Drawers Separate or in One. M 


vn READY MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS 


ALPHA 
JERSEY FITTING 
UNDERGARMENTS 

E TO ORDER. 






nt on application, © 


* nd a CHILO REN W, WAS a Specialty, 
tout Com: Waists. Corded 
HN a — Brace and Corset i oa Obstetric Band- 


coders? —— 


tary Na ae Cte Rg 


9¢ 








me Absolutely Pare. | 
ie aie 


—* pts Baxine WDER COMPARY, 106 Wall 





R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S 


Unlaundried Shirt, 
at 74c,, 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS ©F CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HAND-MADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 86c. 
LINEN COODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc, 





BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 
AN ARMY Of 


bright women ar. 
now using JAMES PYLE’ 
PEARLINE, the pest wash 
ing compouud ever made. 











Better than soap—better re 
sults—saves the rubbing anc 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way. of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEARLINE. 


Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 











_UNION. 








STATEMENT of THE CONDITION of THE 


ALS TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN.. 


On the Thirty-First I g of December, 1887, 





Cash Capital, - - 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Firs ), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 
1] Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Ieland), 
| Other Olaims, - - 
Net Surplus, = - 


Total Assets, - 


E: 
= 
* 
~~ — * 
* 
Dec 
Go 
ie 2) 


ne - $4,000,000.00 
1,856 196.74 
9 630 08 
184,081.74 
66,50 00 

66 922 87 


* 3, 345,058.04 
- $9,523,388.97 








LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-NINE YEARS, 
Sixty-one Million Six Hundred and Thirty Thousand Dollars. 





J. GOODNOW, Seeretary. 


L. J. HENDEE., President. 


WM. B. CLARK Ass’t See’y. 





J. A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 68 Wall St., New York, 





CASH CAPITAL - 


Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents, 
United States and State Stocks and Bonds, 
Hartford Bank Stocks, — — 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks, — 


County, City, and Water Bonds, - 
Real state, — ~ 
Loans on Collateral, — - 
Real Estate Loans, — — 
Accumulated Interests and Rents, 


Cash Capital, - - — - 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, 

Reserve for Re Insurance, — 
NET SURPLUS, ~ — 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Corporation and Railroad Stocks and Bonds, 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS - 
LIABILITIES 


188s. 
67th Semi-Annual F. Financial Statement 


Puenix Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
At Close of Business, December Sist, 1887. 


- - $2,000,000.00 
ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$4,778,469. 13 


AS FOLLOWS: 





$382 573 68 
147 800 00 
592 176 00 
848 410 00 

2,104 795 08 
107 850 00 
230 974 24 

82 570 00 
810 850 00 
21 470 21 


$4,778,469.13 


kT thle Oa 
Lfins tenet 
Pity aeisrrt 
et a7 k 64 





— $2000 000 00 
= 196 052 89 
- 1570 726 87 


fe 


_ ⸗ — — 


$4,778,469.13 


— —— 
— — — — 





Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$22,784,003.57 





H. KELLOGG. Presipent 
D. W. ©. SKILTON, SEcRETARY 


A W JILLSON Vics Presipent 
GEO H BURDICK, Asst SzecretTary 





H, M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. — — General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE,|x= 





EDUCATIONAL. 





| BREE 








Oe Foner arta: 





The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable Combines the security of the mort 
expensive level premium plan ef the old companies with the econemy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both aystems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insuranee fer the benefit of mereantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—whered; 
its credit may be largely tmoreased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Sooiety ot New York, 
HOME OFFICE. Equitable Building, 13@ Broadway, New York City, 
*HEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


Among all the tife insurance companies of the United States the Provident Bavings ranks First in 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate, end largest ratios ef assets and surplus to liabilities 


¥ ULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION. BY LETTER OR IN PERSON. 


BARRETT NEPH 
teland bropre EN ‘ C0., 


Og SAE en 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


Establishment. rte pv eek 


WM. B. STEVENS, Secretary. | Ton 


— 


SILK FABRICS. 


SPRINC (888. 


INDIA PONCEES, 
CORAHS. 


Very novel styles of. these 
goods, unrivaled for durability 
and wear. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
CAMBRIC, 


NAINSOOK 
AND SWISS EMBROIDERIES, 


EMBROIDERED — ROBES, 


TORCHON, 
Medicis and Cluny Laces, 





Broadoay KH ARE at. 





RAY MOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 


A WINTER 


CALIFORNIA. 


sae Eighth and Ninth Eariice oS the 
BRUARY 2, and 








leave NEW YO RSDAY, 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY, inMagNiriG NT TRAINS 
OF PULLMAN PALACE CARS (wi man Pal. 
ace Dining Cars and tel Ca! 


). 
e February 2d ‘Pores — at Southe 
Fe % via eam 


- 1011 690 37 vals, pointe 
San Berna 


California 


bruary 11, 
‘aneas City. —— Fe, Albuquerque, tow, 


The February 7th yee: ay me nee 
F nts February 22, going 
Mammoth —— 4 Orleans, ore 


d El e 
New 0: ene ae 385 me Ihe ite os 
Magnificent 


ty an opportunity to ep 
—— 
rtee nip escor 
over Five Different Routes; Return tickers 4 
eR Ry ey 
e expense 
iving entire freedom tothe white ta 
—_ and also in — hi 4 
coupons supplied for long or short journs 
at ail the Leading Pacific Coast Reworte 
Dates of O.her California Hxcarsions. 
March 8 and 12. 
Second Excursion|t o Mexico. Merch 12. 





ben Send for desert 
wheth 


noire o 
er book of Cal: Pa tours —X de- 


J. M. JENKINS, 257 Broadway, New Yo:k. 


EUROPE ELEVENTH 
SEASON 
18,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


for FOREIGN TBAVEL, including the princi- 
1 C trie t 
Ai travel and part: ~ Is, big Pights, and Scenes, 


first cass. All expenses 
uded. PARTY SELECT. Fullest enjoyment 
fit, with greatest economy of time and 
ey. Absolute freedom from care. Good man- 
agement and and intelligent cond.uctora. Send for 


Tours of 96 Da f 
E. Vourjee, * Remy ah. ph Dave. 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

Tarkish, Roman, electro thermal, salt, medicated, 
and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its 
forms ; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca- 
tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation. 
with condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 
Bergeon’s treatment of disease by gas- 











sou enemata. Open from Oct..1 to June 1, with or 
without treatment, ‘H. J. CATB, MD. 


Constecble K Ga 





~~, a CC & 


seo maw 





